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FIRST   SESSION 

The  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of 
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MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  PRESENT  5 

Withers,  W.  K.  Yates,  J.  P.  Young,   Walter    H. 

Wood,   L.   H.  Yocum,    G.   A. 

Wright,  C.  C.  Young,   Frank  Zeile,  F.  S. 

Webster,   W.   C.  Young,  W.  D. 

The  President — Gentlemen :  If  you  will  kindly  come  to 
order  we  will  open  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  I  am  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  see  as  many  of  you  here  at  this  rather  early  hour 
of  the  day,  following  some  unusual  activities  last  night. *  I 
expect  as  time  passes  there  will  be  many  others  drop  in. 

Without  further  delay,  we  will  proceed  with  the  program 
as  outlined.  The  first  order  of  business  is  the  roll  call.  It  is 
customary  to  dispense  with  it.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Tiedemann — I  move  that  it  be  dispensed  with,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President — That  will  be  the  order,  unless  there  is 
objection,  and  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  note  those  present, 
and  incorporate  their  names  in  the  proceedings.  Hearing  no 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  Inasmuch  as 
the  proceedings  have  very  largely  been  circulated  among  mem- 
bers, through  the  medium  of  the  annual  report,  I  think  we 
may  quite  reasonably  dispense  with  that  order  at  this  time. 
The  Chair  will  be  glad  to  entertain  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Tiedemann — I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Folger — I  second  the  motion. 
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The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  be  dispensed  with?  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye."  Con- 
trary minded,  "No."  The  motion  prevails,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Hunter  Harrison. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  Bank  of  California  Dec.  31,  1920 $1,020.17 

11        Anglo-California    Bank    583.72 

Keceived,    Annual    dues,    active    members    $2,818.00 

"         Annual   dues   associate    members 364.00 

1 1  Initiations    500.00 

"         Interest  on  bonds  and  deposits  101.23 

"         Sale    insurance    literature    12.90 

1  *         Banquet    Committee    2,387.50 

6,183.63 


Total    Receipts    $7,787.52 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Paid,  Asst.  Secty.,  Librarian — Salary  $1,200.00 

< '  Secretary 300.00 

1 1  Postage    30.00 

"  Banquet    Committee    2,474.65 

"  Flowers 127.50 

tl  Printing,  Annual  Proceedings  1,286.65 

16  Proof    Reading    \ 50.00 

si  Printing,  Annual  Aso.  Lectures  397.00 

1 '  Insurance    (F.F.)    14.75 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Paid,   Stenographer   (annual  meeting)    100.00 


Active  Members,  Feb,  9,  1921  536 

Deceased  6 

Elected  to  Honorary  Membership  3 

Resigned  10 

Dropped  16       35 


Aotive  Members  Feb.  7,  1922  801 

New  Members  elected  47 

Total  Active  Members  Feb,  7,  1922  548 

Associate  Members  152 

Honorary  Members  se 

Total  Membership  Feb.  7,  1922  758 
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nu~  Rwnjiidrmi — Tt  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
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Paid,  Stenographer   (annual  meeting)    100.00 

il  Printing  and  Stationery  105.45 

1 1  Subscriptions    74.25 

1 '  Binding    121.50 

"  Miscellaneous    62.00 

"  Carpet   for  Library    189.02 

"  Asso.  dues — Institute  of  America   27.30 

"  To   Associates'   Banquet   50.00 

Total    Disbursements    6,610.07 

Balance    $1,177.45 

Balance,  Bank  of  Calif.,  Dec.  31,  1921 $    492.50 

"        Anglo-Cal.  Tr.,  Dec.  31,   1921   684.95 

$1,177.45 
Liberty  Bonds,  $600. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

J.  HUNTER  HARRISON, 
Audited  and  Approved — Herbert  Folger.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  which  constitutes 
his  report  at  this  time.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  duly 
audited,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary — Yes,  it  has  been  audited  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Folger. 

The  President — You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  the  report  as 
read  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  deflation  process  which  has  been  such  a  serious  handicap 
to  many  organizations  and  corporations,  does  not  appear  to 
have  operated  in  our  case.  Are  there  any  questions  that  you 
desire  to  ask,  or  any  comments  you  would  like  to  make  on 
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it !     Hearing    none,    what    disposition    shall    be    made    of   the 
report? 

Mr.  Tiedemann — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted  and  placed  on  file,  it  having  already  been 
audited,  and  that  it  be  set  out  in  full  in  our  printed  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  has 
been  duly  seconded,  gentlemen,  that  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted  and  placed  on  file,  and  printed  in  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will 
express  themselves  by  saying  "Aye. "  Contrary  minded,  "No." 
The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  Next  in  order  is  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  I  wrill  ask  Mr.  Harrison, 
*our  Secretary,  to  read  that  also. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

The  accounts  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  which  have  been  audited, 
have  been  kept   in  the   usual   accurate   manner. 

The  balance  shown  of  $1,177.45  is  but  little  more  than  the  sum  of 
$600.00  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Fireman 's 
Fund  share  and  rights,  $570.00.  It  was  proposed  last  year  that  these 
be  set  aside  as  a  Reserve  Fund,  and  we  recommend  that  the  incoming 
Executive  Committee  instruct  the  Treasurer  to  transfer  not  less  than 
$1,000.00  to  a  Savings  Account,  using  the  interest  thereon  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 

The  Executive  Committee,  last  year,  recommended  that  the  Library 
be  removed  to  more  suitable  quarters.  This  has  been  done  and  the 
accounts  show  expenditures  of  some  $200.00,  with  corresponding  im- 
provement.    The  members   are   invited   to   visit   the   Library. 

The  President  gave  notice  in  1921  of  a  proposed  Amendment  to 
Article    10    of    the    Constitution,    reading: — 
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"Life  Members:  Any  member  who  shall  have  been  an  active 
member  and  who  shall  have  paid  dues  continuously  for  Twenty-five 
years  shall  be  eligible  to  life  membership  in  this  Association,  such 
life  membership  to  be  without  dues,  and  to  carry  with  it  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  member  in  good  standing. ' ' 

We  are  informed  that  twenty-five  active  members  would  be  en- 
titled to  life  membership  under  this  provision  in  1922,  which  would 
represent  a  loss  of  income  from  annual  dues  of  $150.00;  and  that  thirteen 
would  be  added  in  1923,  four  in  1924,  seven  in  1925,  and  three  in  1926. 
These  numbers  would  be  reduced  by  retirement  from  the  business, 
resignations  and  death,  so  that  we  believe  the  net  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  not  be  serious.  It  may  be  added  that  there  were  181 
active  members  in  1897,  of  whom  only  25  remain;  and  that  there  were 
23  honorary  members,  of  whom  only  two  are  now  living.  In  view 
of  these  figures,  we  believe  the  Association  may  well  afford  to  show 
honor  to  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  for  a 
quarter   of   a   century. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  made  up  only  of  past  and  present 
Presidents  of  the  Association.  It  may  be  supposed  that  we  are  to 
give  advice  and  counsel  to  younger  men.  Accordingly,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  your  attention  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  some  1,500  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Engineers.  The  answers  by  these  men, 
worked  out  in  order  of  the  relative  frequency  of  their  selection,  fixed 
upon  these  eight  qualities  as  being  essential  for  success  in  life:  (1) 
Character;  (2)  Judgment;  (3)  Initiative;  (4)  Resourcefulness;  (5) 
Ability  to  handle  men;  (6)  Enthusiasm;  (7)  Industry;  (8)  Technical 
training.  Comment  was  made  that,  from  this  testimony,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  question  of  the  man  first,  and  the  engineer  second;  and 
Ave  may  well  apply  this  to  ourselves  by  suggestion — the  man  first, 
and  the  underwriter  second.  It  so  happens  that  the  retiring  Executive 
Committee  has  urged  the  young  men  of  this  Association,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  add  to  their  education  and  get  technical  training. 
in  1905  when  the  first  Insurance  Institute  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  it 
was  suggested  to  the  Chairman  that  one  lecture  be  given  on  Business 
Honesty,  but  this  was  not  done  because  we  believed  that  young  men 
Who  would  give  their  time  and  thought  to  the  technical  side  of  the 
business  must  necessarily  be  from  the  honest  group.  So  we  endorse 
the  opinion  of  the  Engineers  without  qualification,  warning  our  followers 
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that,  if  character,  industry  and  the  like  are  theirs,  all  else  will  be  added 
unto  them,  but  that,  without  these,  failure  will  be  inevitable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  FOLGER, 
H.  P.  BLANCHARD, 
T.    J.    A.    TIEDEMANN, 
ARTHUR.   M.   BROWN, 
WM.  DEANS, 

Executive  Committee. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  read  the  interesting  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee,  gentlemen.  What  is  your 
pleasure  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Folger — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  referred  to 
a  committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  to  whom  shall  also  be 
referred  the  President's  address,  that  being  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure, such  committee  to  report  back  to  this  organization. 

Mr.  Earle:    I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  be  later  appointed  which  will  con- 
sider also  the  President's  address  and  other  reports  of  com- 
mittees. Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye."  Contrary  minded,  "No."  The 
Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee, 
which  will  be  presented  to  us  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Earle. 

REPORT   OF    THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE   FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  1921 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
Librarain,  Mr.  Moore,  and  of  his  faithful  helpmeet,  Mrs.  Moore,  the 
work  of  the  Library  Committee  is  largely  confined  to  maintaining 
interest  in   the   bi-weekly  papers  given  before   our   Associate   members. 
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For  this  purpose  the  year  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
preceding  the  vacation  season  and  the  second  terminating  just  before 
the  offices  become  particularly  concerned  with  tabulating  the  year's 
figures. 

We  have  had,  on  our  rolls  for  the  past  year  a  total  membership 
of  150,  there  being  about  thirty  officers  represented  by  an  average 
attendance  of  54.  Through  a  misunderstanding  as  to  announcement 
of  the  first  meeting  our  attendance  then  was  only  23.  Possibly  owing 
something  to  the  nature  of  the  event  there  were  98  members  and  guests 
present  at  the  last  meeting.  The  actual  attendance  has  probably  been 
somewhat  affected  by  the  fact  that  two  of  our  best  supporting  and 
largest  offices  carry  on  within  their  own  confines  work  somewhat 
similar  in  nature.  Ours  does,  however,  seem  to  be  worth  while  on  behalf 
of  the  Associate  membership,  and  possibly  the  best  tribute  is  through 
such  facts  as  that  which  yesterday  came  to  my  notice  to  the  effect  that 
one  office  has  already  paid  for  a  list  of  ten  men  who  will  take  up  the 
work  next  year.  Many  of  the  offices  are  glad  to  pay  the  nominal 
dues  for  men  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  be  at  all  regular  in 
attendance,  and  judging  from  many  points  when  individual  interest  has 
been  shown  it  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  younger  men  who  attend 
these  meetings  are  among  the  most  thoughtful,  studious  and  pro- 
gressive in  the  various  offices. 

The  organization  is  not  at  all  juvenile  in  nature.  Many  of  the 
men  are  undoubtedly  simply  waiting  opportunity  for  advanced  positions, 
and  in  their  respective  departments  they  could  no  doubt  be  and  no 
doubt  are  of  great  assitance  to  fieldmen  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Our  program  began  March  21,  1921,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  William 
Deans,  President  of  the  parent  Association.  His  subject  was  "Ideals. " 
On  April  4th  we  had  "Fire  Records  and  Underwriting,"  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
McCaskie  of  the  Arson  Investigating  Branch  of  our  San  Francisco 
National  Board  office.  April  14th  Mt.  Chas.  H.  Lum,  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  discussed  "The 
National  Board — Its  Aims  and  Methods."  On  May  2nd  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Colvin  spoke  on  "The  Relation  of  Net  Line  to  Rate."  Attorney  H. 
A.  Thornton  on  May  16th  talked  on  "The  California  Standard  Policy 
Form  Provisions  With  Some  Comparisons  Drawn  on  the  Basis  of  the 
New  York  Standard  Form. ' '  Mr.  R.  W.  Osborn  on  June  6th  spoke  to  the 
topic,  "Know  Your  Business."     On  September  26th  Mr.  E.  J.  Hollister, 
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of  Bradstreets,  spoke  informally  on  ( *  General  Business  Conditions. ' ' 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown  on  October  10th  spoke  under  the  subject,  "My 
Oriental  Experiences. ' 9  Mr.  G.  A.  Yocum  read  us  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Good  Old  Days,"  on  November  7th.  On  November  21st  Mr. 
Heckert  L.  Parker,  of  the  Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  gave  us 
"Fire  Protection  Measures  and  Appliances,  with  Particular  Bearing  on 
Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems}' '  showing  also  the  moving  picture  reel 
"  The    Menace,"   which   some   of   you   may   have    seen. 

On  December  5th  we  had  members7  night,  which  was  one  of  the 
best  evenings  of  the  series.  Papers  were  presented  as  follows:  By 
G.  P.  Benkie  of  the  New  York  Underwriters,  on  "Dwellings";  by  L. 
H.  Durden  of  the  Sun,  on  "Mortgage  and  Loss  Payable  Clauses";  by 
P.  F.  Gardiner  of  the  Norwich  Union,  on  "Co-insurance  and  Reduced 
Rate  Average  Clauses";  by  H.  R.  Hackett  of  the  Liverpool,  London  & 
Globe  on  the  subject,  "Be  Informed";  by  F.  E.  Marchand  of  the 
London   &   Lancashire,  on  "Alaska  and  Her  Salmon." 

This  evening  brought  out  not  a  little  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  membership,  which  is  always  desirable  but  not  always  obtained,  and 
it  has  seemed  to  the  Library  Committee  that  possibly  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  main  event  there  might  be  a  five-minute  paper  by  one  of  the 
members  and  a  brief  discussion  from  one  or  two  equally  prepared,  on 
almost  every  evening.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  regular  course  of 
study  proposed  by  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  was  followed  in 
connection  with  the  lectures,  and  while  it  has  not  since  seemed  expedient 
to  attempt  to  thus  burden  busy  office  men,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
take  a  personal  interest  aside  from  simply  listening,  and  almost  any 
method  of  developing  such  personal  contribution  to  the  work  would 
seem  a  desirable  experiment. 

On  December  19th  the  series  closed  with  a  banquet  and  testimonial 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Folger.  The  banquet  was  arranged  by  a  committee  of 
the  Associate  members  and  was  a  highly  creditable  affair.  Among  the 
Company  officers  who  appeared  upon  the  program  were  Mr.  R.  C. 
Medcraft,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Allan,  Mr.  J.  F.  Magee,  and  we  had  a  charac- 
teristically cordial  letter  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Holman. 

Not  all  of  the  above  papers  were  prepared  in  written  form  and 
the  Committee  has  made  no  attempt  to  publish  any  of  them  in  pam- 
phlets, as  has  previously  been  done.  This  is  an  item  of  some  expense 
but  at  the  end  of  the  series  we  have  been  made  aware  of  some  inquiry 
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as  to  the  possibility  of  placing  the  material  in  shape  for  permanent 
reference.  It  may  be  that  the  new  Committee  will  desire  to  consider 
this  question  afresh  with  reference  to  whatever  program  it  shall  an- 
nounce from  time  to  time  next  year.* 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  parent  Association  and  the  Associate  mem- 
bership are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  selection  of  the  new  Library 
Committee.  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  Chairman,  at  one  time,  you  recall,  had 
a  column  in  the  Underwriters '  Report  which  was  later  made  up  in 
book  form.  To  this  day  some  of  the  offices  are  using  it  as  a  text  for 
the   guide   of   newly   appointed   agents. 

Mr.  Tiedemann  also  knows  what  the  fire  men  need  and  in  addition 
has  had  a  broad  interest  in  that  very  important  branch  of  our  work — 
Automobile  insurance. 

There  could  be  no  better  representative  of  the  Associate  members; 
on  the   new   Committee  than   Mr.   H.   R.    Hackett. 

One  important  advantage  which  this  Committee  will  have  is  the 
fact  that  the  routine  duties  of  its  individual  members  do  not  to  a 
large  extent  entail  traveling.  During  two  periods  of  the  past  term  had 
not  the  Chairman  been  so  splendidly  supported,  the  Associate  members' 
meetings  would  undoubtedly  have  lagged  in  interest.  Mr.  J.  Hunter 
Harrison,  ex  officio  member,  is  accustomed  to  doing  so  much  for  this 
Association  in  all  its  branches  that  he  possibly  never  expects  the  real 
recognition  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Mr,  Herbert  Folger  is  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  work  of  this  kind,  the  course  having  commenced 
before  the  San  Francisco  fire,  and  so  far  as  I  know  he  has  been  upon 
every  subsequent  Committee — at  least  he  has  always  been  actively 
interested  in  work  of  this  kind  and  always  ready  to  be  called  upon.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed.  Mr.  L.  H.  Durden,  the  Associate  members '  repre- 
sentative upon  the  Committee,  has  been  a  most  faithful  Secretary. 

To  all  of  these  the  Chairman  desires  to  extend  his  thanks  for 
cordial    and    active    support.     (Applause). 

L.   H.   EARLE,   Chairman. 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

A  long  story  of  our  Library  is  not  necessary. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  grown  to  more  than  ten  times  its 
original  number,  and  the  membership  has  increased  in  like  proportion. 
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It  was  started  in  the  beginning  by  the  personal  work  of  its  members, 
who  contributed  either  Insurance  Works  from  their  own  Libraries,  or 
bought  and  gave  to  the  "Association  Library, "  such  books  as  were 
urgently  needed. 

For  several  years  they  were  without  a  catalogue  of  the  Library. 

Finally,  through  the  special  efforts  of  Mr.  Clinton  Folger  and  his 
brother,   Mr.   Herbert  Folger,   a  catalogue  was  printed. 

Many  years  afterward,  along  came  the  "Great  Fire  of  1906, "  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Library  was  completely  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  volume  which,  strangely  enough,  bears  the  title, 
*'Fire  and  Explosion  Risks.' ' 

This  book  owes  its  preservation  from  the  general  holocaust  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  lent  "over  night' '  to  a  manager  residing  in 
Berkeley. 

It  may  be  seen  sitting  in  state  in  its  own  corner  of  the  Library 
shelf,  under  lock  and  key. 

From  this  one  book  your  present  library  of  more  than  6,000  books 
and  pamphlets  has  steadily  grown. 

To  help  it  along,  your  members,  and  friends  of  the  Library,  have 
contributed  in  a  generous  manner,  with  rare,  old,  or  new  works. 

At  the  time  of  our  organization  there  were  comparatively  few  Com- 
panies known  in  the  business,  whereas,  today,  we  have  some  seventy 
different  forms  of  insurance  offered  to  the  public. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  more  than  350  calls  for  various 
subjects  connected  with  insurance,  and  the  Library  has  been  able  to 
help  in  great  measure  on  these  themes. 

You  can  readily  see  that  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are  called  for, 
and  more  and  more,  as  insurance  expands,  and  the  young  men  aro 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  must  know  the  "Business  of  Insurance, "  if 
they  would  keep  in  the  running. 

If  we  are  to  satisfy  these  needs,  the  Library  must  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  only  by  your  help  can  this  be  done. 

J.  P.  MjOORE,  Librarian. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  read,  gentlemen,  the  re- 
port of  the  Library  Committee,  including  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  character  of  the  activities  carried  on  by  that 
committee  which  I  think  are  highly  interesting,  and  a  report 
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that  reflects  credit  on  the  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure 
— what  shall  be  done  with  it?  I  do  not  recall  that  there  are 
any  particular  recommendations  made  in  it,  but  possibly  there 
may  be  something  in  it  that  I  did  not  note  in  its  reading 
and  which  some  of  you  have  noted. 

The  Secretary:  In  the  orderly  course,  Mr.  President,  that 
goes  to  the  same  committee  that  considers  recommendations 
in  the  President's  address. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  was  about  to  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  suggestion  is  involved  in  the  report  regarding 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associate  Members,  that 
the  report  should  go  to  the  committee  on  President's  address 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  I  so  move. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown:  I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen. 
All  those  in  favor  of  it  will  express  themselves  in  the  usual 
manner.  Contrary  minded,  "No."  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the 
motion  prevails. 

While  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  our 
printed  program,  our  precedent  at  these  annual  meetings  has 
been  to  at  some  point  in  this  session  read  applications  for 
membership,  and  have  them  acted  upon.  I  will  therefore  ask 
Secretary  Harrison  to  read  the  list  of  members  proposed. 

The  Secretary:  The  list  of  applications  for  active  mem- 
bership is  as  follows: 

NEW   MEMBERS    FIRE    UNDERWRITERS    ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE   PACIFIC 

Allison,    Claude    H.,    Special    Agent,    Commercial    Union    Assurance    Co., 

San  Francisco. 
Beckman,    E.    T.,   Special    Agent,    London    &    Lancashire    Insurance    Co., 

San  Francisco. 
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Benkie,     (i.     P.,      Head     Examiner,      X.    Y.    Underwriters    Agency,    San 

Francisco. 
Bentley,  L.  V.t  General  Agent,  Bentley  &  Johnson,  San  Francisco. 
Bisby,   T.    A.,   Special    Agent,  Fidelity— Pheonix  Ins.   Co.   of   X.   Y.,  San: 

Francisco. 
Bpvee,   S.   H.,   Special   Agent,   Tyson   Agency,   San   Francisco. 
Brown,    Arthur    M.,    Jr.,    Special    Agent,    Edward    Brown    &    Sons,    San 

Francisco. 
Carlisle,  C.  F.,  Special  Agent,  Ins.  Co.  of  X.  A.,  San  Francisco. 
Coffey,    C.    A.,    Special    Agent,    London    &    Lancashire    Ins.    Co.,    San 

Francisco. 
Cosgrove,    Phil,    Special    Agent    Auto    Dept.,    Commercial    Union    Assurance 

Co.,   San   Francisco. 
Collins,    E.    E.,    Special    Agent.    Norwich    Union    F,    Ins.    Soc.    Ltd.,    San 

Francisco. 
Davis,  Wm.  G..  Adjuster.  216  Pine  street,  San  Francisco. 
Dick,  A.   G.,  Special  Agent,  London   &  Lane.  Ins.   Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Floyd,  B.   W.,  Special  Agent.  A.  T.  Bailey  Agency,  San  Francisco. 
Fox,  E.  C,  Mgr.  Pac.  Coast  Dept.,  Fred  S.  James  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Gilliland,  Will,  Mgr.  City  Dept.,  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Gilmore,  H.  K.,   Sp.   Agt.  Auto  Dept..   Commercial  Union  Assurance    Co.. 

San    Francisco. 
Goff,  R.  J.,  Special  Agent,  Seeley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Hansen,    G.    E.,    Supt.    Marine    Dept.,    Commercial    Union    Asurance,    San 

Francisco. 
Henderson,  John,  Special   Agent,   Tyson  Agency,   San   Francisco. 
James,  L.   M.,   Special   Agent,    Tyson   Agency,   San   Francisco. 
Johnson,  J.   S.,   General  Agent,  Bentley  &  Johnson,  San   Francisco. 
Lion,  Edgar  H.,  Mgr.  Ins.  Dept.,  H.  M.  Xewhall  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Louis,  S.  H.,  Chief  Clerk,  Automobile  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford,  San  Francisco. 
Lord,  Clarence  AW.   Special  Agent,  H.  M.   Xewhall  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Martin,  Paul  J.,  Special  Agent,  L.   &  L.  &  G.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
McNail,  V.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Bentley  &  Johnson,  San  Francisco. 
McXight,  A.  W.,  Special  Agent,  F.  M.  Avery  Office,  San  Francisco. 
Mclick,  H.  L.,  Special   Agent,  Junker  Agency,  San  Francisco. 
Mund,  M.,  Mgr.  Surveying  Dept.,  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Xeidig,   M.   H.,  Staff   Adjuster,   Pac.   C.   Adj.   Bureau,   Butte,   Montana. 
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Nicoll,  Arthur  F.,  Special  Agent,  Automobile  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford,  San 

Francisco. 
Patterson,  W.  M.,  Branch  Manager,  Pac.  C.  Adj.  Bureau,  Portland,  Ore. 
Peckman,   A.   M.,   Staff   Adjuster,   Pac.   C.    Adj.   Bureau,   San   Francisco. 
Rattray,  Wm.,  Examiner,  Pac.   C.  Adj.  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 
Sanford,   Warren  F.,   Supt.   Auto   Dept.,  Atlas   Assurance   Co.   Ltd.,   San 

Francisco. 
Stone,  W.  I.,  Spl.  Agt.  Imp.   Risk.  Dept.,  North  Brit.   &  Merc.  Ins.  Co., 

San  Francisco. 
Taylor,  Clarence,  Special  Agent,  A.   T.  Bailey  Agency,  San  Francisco. 
Thomas,  E.  L.,  Staff  Adjuster,  Pac.   C.  Adj.  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 
Thompson,  Toll,  Special  Agent,  London  &  Lane.  Ins.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Thompson,  C.  J.,  Supt.  of  Autos,  F.  M.  Avery  Office,  San  Francisco. 
Tracy,  L.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Seeley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Trenbath,   Edwin   W.,   Asst.   Secretary,   Capital  F.  Ins.   Co.   of   Cal.,  San 

Francisco. 
Tyndell,  Leslie,  Supt.  Auto  Dept.,  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  San  Francisco. 
Webster,  WT.  C,  Adjuster,  709  Sherwood  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Wickes,  Percy,  Special  Agent,  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  San  Francisco. 
Ziele,  F.  S.,  Special  Agent,  Tyson  Agency,  San  Francisco. 

Proposals  have  been  made  for  two  honorary  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows: 

Mr.  H.  H.  Kitchner,  Associate  Editor  of  the  '/Underwriters' 
Report.  '\ 

Mr.  John  C.  Piver,  Jr.,  Associate  Editor  of  "Underwriters'  Report." 

I  have  also  a  letter  to  read  to  you  which  perhaps  should  be  acted 
upon  in  this  connection.  But  perhaps  we  had  first  better  act  upon  the 
applications  as  read. 

The  President :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  a  very 
excellent  list  of  names  proposed  for  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. What  is  your  pleasure  as  to  them?  What  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  their  applications? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Osborn:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  in  their  favor  for  membership,  Mr. 
President. 
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Mr.  Earle :   I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  our 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  just  been  read. 

The  Secretary:  Does  the  motion  include  both  the  active 
members  and  the  honorary  members,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Osborn:  Both  active  and  honorary — I  so  intended, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Then  it  is  understood  that  it  so  applies. 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye."  Contrary 
minded,  "No."     The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Secretary:  The  ballot  is  so  cast,  Mr.  President,  in 
favor  of  the  gentlemen  named. 

The  President:  It  gives  the  Chair  pleasure  to  announce 
their  election  respectively  to  active  and  honorary  membership 
in  the  Association. 

The  Secretary:  If  I  may  now  read,  Mr.  President,  a 
communication  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Anderson. 

The  President:    Please  do  so. 

The  Secretary:  It  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and 
reads : 

"Dear  Mr.  Harrison: 

Because  of  my  transfer  to  the  Eastern  Department  of  my  Company, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

Regretting  the  severance  of  my  pleasant  relations  with  the  members 
of  your  organization,  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  truly 

THOS.  H.  ANDERSON. ' y 

The  President:  You  have  heard  Mr.  Anderson's  letter  of 
resignation,  gentlemen.    It  occurs  to  the  Chair  that  it  would 
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be  a  very  well  earned  courtesy  if  we  should,  instead  of  accept- 
ing this  resignation,  elect  Mr.  Anderson  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Osborn:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  do  not  accept 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Anderson,  but  that  he  be  transferred 
from  the  active  to  the  honorary  list  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Earle:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  Mr.  Osborn 's  motion, 
gentlemen,  which  is  that  we  do  not  accept  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  but  that  his  name  be  transferred  from  the 
active  to  the  honorary  list  in  the  Association.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  motion  as  made  will  say  "Aye."  Contrary  mind- 
ed, "No. "     The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Tiedemann:  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  that  we 
have  elected  Mr.  Anderson  an  honorary  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation; his  being  called  East  is  our  loss  and  its  gain,  but  I 
know  he  will  do  honor  to  us,  for  if  we  are  to  accept  as  correct 
the  old  saying,  "The  larger  the  city,  the  greater, the  oppor- 
tunity,' '  then  I  know  he  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  as 
effectively  make  his  mark  there  as  he  did  here.  But  there  is 
another  gentleman  whose  name  I  would  like  to  see  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  honorary  members  of  this  association. 

He  is  a  man  who,  I  dare  say,  is  known  personally  by 
every  one  in  this  room.  A  man  who  has  done  as  much,  yes, 
I  will  venture  the  opinion,  more,  for  this  Association  than 
any  other  member,  or  person,  in  its  history.  To  know  him  is 
to  respect  him,  not  only  for  the  very  able  and  honorable 
manner  in  which  he  has  always  conducted  his  business,  but  in 
so  far  as  this  Association  is  concerned,  his  untiring  efforts 
for  its  welfare  and  future  interests,  thoughts  that  have  been 
ever  foremost  in  his  mind. 

He  is  now  in  that  very  happy  position  of  being  free  from 
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further  business  cares,  to  enjoy  life  in  fullest  measure,  and  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  elect. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  reference  to  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Folger,  and  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

RESOLUTION   ADOPTED    BY    THE    FIRE   UNDERWRITERS    ASSO- 
CIATION AT  ITS  46TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  ON  FEBRUARY 
7TH  AND  8TH,   1922,   AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Whereas,  Herbert  Folger  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the 
Fire  Insurance  Business  in  this  city,  during  which  time  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  Association,  and  has  contributed 
generously  of  his  time  and  talents,  to  the  marked  advantage  of  the 
Association   and  edification   and  interests  of  its  members,   and 

Whereas,  He  has  been  retired  from  active  duty  by  the  companies 
he  has  so  ably  and  faithfully  served,  and  will  hereafter  mingle  with 
us  as  the  spirit  moves  him; 

Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  As  an  evidence  of  our  esteem  and 
respect,  and  in  recognition  of  his  interest  in,  and  service  to,  this 
Association,  that  the  said  Herbert  Folger  be,  and  hereby  is,  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Kolla  V.  Watt:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  is  to 
adopt  the  resolution  just  read  by  Mr.  Tiedemann.  The  motion 
has  been  duly  seconded.  All  those  in  favor  of  it  will  please 
say  "Aye."  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  contrary  vote,  as  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  is  unanimous.  And  it  is  so  ordered.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Osborn:  Mr.  President.  I  have  just  observed,  from 
looking  over  our  list,  that  there  is  omitted  therefrom  a  name, 
the  omission  of  which  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me,  and  I 
am  particularly  surprised  at  myself  that  I  did  not  take  the 
initiative  at  the  last  meeting  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
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I  do  no  care  to  expatiate  upon  the  qualities  of  service  and  the 
character  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Niebling,  for  you  all  know  them,  but 
by  all  means  he  should  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Association,  and  I  so  move. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  Mr.  Osborn's 
motion.  It  does  seem  rather  singular  that  we  should  have 
overlooked  placing  Mr.  Niebling  upon  our  honorary  list  at 
our  last  meeting.  However,  it  is  not  too  late  to  confer  that 
honor  upon  him,  and  I  therefore  ask  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  kindly  express  themselves  in  the  usual  manner. 
Contrary  minded,  "No."   The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  for  honorary  member- 
ship or  otherwise?  Hearing  none,  we  will  consider  that  order 
of  business  disposed  of.  And  as  there  seems  to  be  nothing  else 
to  come  up  in  accordance  with  our  routine  order  of  business, 
it  would  now  seem  to  devolve  upon  me  to  read  the  President's 
Address. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

By  Wm.  Deans  of  San  Francisco 

Gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  extend  yon  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  the  46th  Annual 
Meeting,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  program  which  has  been 
prepared  will  prove  interesting  and  possibly  instructive. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adhere  to  a  particular  theme  in  prep- 
aration of  the  various  papers — as  you  will  have  observed  from  tho 
program — it  is  composed  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  As  the  papers  are 
read  I  trust  there  will  be  discussion  of  same  from  the  floor — so  that 
different  views  and  shades  of  opinion  may  be  brought  out,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all. 

In  an  organization  the  age  and  membership  of  this  Association  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  evade  the  hand  of  death  from  year  to  year,  and  we  are 
now   obliged   to   record  the  passing  of   six  of   our  associates,   since   last 
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we    met.     I   ask   you   to    rise   as  I   read  their   names   and    so    remain    a 

moment  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  their  memories: 

Louis  Weinmann  R.    G.    Brush 

Gordon    Rennie  T.   C.   Coogan 

R.   H.   Magill  Major    Chas.    Christensen 

These  men,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rennie,  were  in  ripe  years,  and 
all  have  been  influential  above  the  average  in  business  and  social  affairs, 
and  having  served  their  generation  well  were  spending  their  latter  years 
in  leisurely  fashion.  While  they  will  be  greatly  missed  by  relatives 
and  friends,  there  is  no  occasion  for  sorrow  over  their  having  left  us 
on  their  last  great  adventure. 

Following  our  established  custom,  Memorial  Committees  have  been 
appointed  for  these  members  and  their  reports  will  appear  in  the  printed 
proceedings  of  this  Meeting. 

Messrs.  R.  G.  Brush  and  R.  H.  Magill  were  Charter  Members  of  the 
Association,  of  whom  but  one  now  survives — Mr.  Robt.  Dickson  of 
Baltimore,  to  whom  an  invitation  was  sent  to  attend  this  meeting,  but 
owing  to  distance  and  season  of  year  the  undertaking  was  considered 
too  great. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific  we  have  secured  more  convenient  and  commodious  quarters  for 
the  Association  library,  and  I  trust  a  Resolution  voicing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Board's  generosity  in  this  respect  may  be  passed  before 
this  meeting  is  adjourned. 

As  you  have  learned  from  the  reports  of  the  Executive  and  Library 
Committees  the  affairs  of  your  Association  are  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  continuance  of  its  growth  in 
membership  in  the  ratio  that  the  fire  insurance  business  develops  in 
Pacific  Coast  States;  but  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  educational 
value  there  is  still  room  for  expansion. 

On  visiting  the  library  one  is  impressed  by  the  splendid  ac- 
cumulation of  literature  and  lore  on  insurance  and  kindred  subjects. 
While  it  is  quite  freely  patronized  by  associate  members,  and  the  active 
members  resident  in  San  Francisco,  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  this 
splendid  library  is  being  conducted  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  museum 
insofar  as  the  considerable  number  of  non-resident  active  members  is 
concerned,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.   Moore,  our  librarian,   that   no  provision 
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exists  for  the  supplying  of  books  to  members  unless  applied  for  in 
person.  This  problem  may  have  been  considered  by  previous  Library 
Committees  and  found  impracticable,  but,  if  not,  I  recommend  the  in- 
coming Library  Committee  be  requested  to  endeavor  to  devise  a  plan 
for  the  circulation  of  such  books  as  may  be  taken  out  among  active 
members  generally. 

While  we  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  in  the  use  of  this  room  for  our  meetings,  the  growth  of 
the  Association  in  membership  is  taxing  its  capacity  and  adaptibility  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  suggest  that  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  give 
consideration  to  the  question  of  securing  more  commodious  and  con- 
venient auditorium  for  future  meetings. 

An  incident  of  a  personal  nature  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
the  Association  is  the  retirement  from  active  participation  in  business 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Folger.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  a  very  considerable  factor  in 
the  success  we  have  achieved.  Particularly  will  he  be  missed  by  the 
associate  members  to  whom  he  has  been  an  inspiration  by  his  interest 
in  them  and  their  meetings.  Under  the  circumstances,  while  he  may  not 
participate  actively  in  our  deliberations,  we  can  still  have  his  companion- 
ship and  counsel  when  he  is  so  disposed,  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  have 
elected  him  to  Honorary  Membership  in  the  Association  as  a  mark  of 
our  appreciation  and  esteem. 

In  attempting  to  review  the  field  of  activities  fire  insurancewise 
during  1921 — in  accordance  with  established  precedent — I  am  conscious 
of  a  marked  absence  of  features  of  a  pleasant  character  or  which  may 
be  referred  to  in  terms  implying  satisfaction  or  enthusiasm  over  the 
year's  transactions. 

Moving  from  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  our  Association  to 
those  of  our  business  generally  is  like  changing  from  an  atmosphere  of 
approximate  contentment  to  one  of  contention,  and  we  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  when  all  is  written  1921  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  boisterous  passages  in  the  history  of  Fire  Insurance.  In 
addition  to  the  ills  we  have  suffered  incident  to  our  business  indiscre- 
tions we  have  been  maligned  and  beset  by  hostile  politicians  in  the 
guise  of  public  benefactors  until  we  find  ourselves  in  such  a  predicament 
that  we  are  not  just  sure  whether  the  assistance  of  a  Moses  or  a  Good 
Samaritan  would  be  most  welcome. 
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Considering  the  area  of  ground  covered  and  magnitude  of  the  mat- 
ins touched  upon  these  remarks  and  comments  have  of  necessity  been 
somewhat  sketchy — an  exhaustive  treatment  being  impossible  in  such 
an  address;  and  as  the  object  of  same  is  to  bring  the  various  matters  to 
your  attention  for  consideration  rather  than  to  discuss  them  at  length  or 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  evils  that  may  exist,  I  will  be  gratified  if 
that  end  is  attained. 

Of  the  numerous  trials  and  tribulations  which  have  beset  our  path 
the  Lock  wood  investigation  into  housing  conditions  in  New  York,  and 
the   Mississpippi  Anti-Trust  litigation    stand   out   conspicuously. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Samuel  Untermeyer,  Counsel  for  the 
Lockwood  Committee,  Fire  Insurance  Companies  were  projected  into  the 
public  eye  in  a  most  unenviable  light — the  prominence  of  the  Company 
officials  called  as  witnesses,  the  ill  concealed  animosity  of  the  Counsel, 
the  distortion  of  evidence  and  the  wide  circulation  given  the  proceedings 
through  the  press  of  the  country  created  a  sensation. 

Insurance  interests  were  immediately  aroused  and  a  campaign  of 
publicity  inaugurated  in  an  effort  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  these  false 
reports,  which  was  partially  successful,  but  altogether  fire  insurance 
fared  rather  badly  as  a  result  of  this  unwarranted  attack. 

The  Mississippi  litigation  which  was  based  on  alleged  violation  of 
anti-trust  law  resulted  in  fines  being  assessed  against  some  sixty  odd 
companies  aggregating  about  eight  million  dollars.  The  companies  in- 
volved promptly  withdrew  from  the  State — and  all  funds  in  the  nature 
of  balances  due  from  agents  were  promptly  garnisheed,  and  an  amount 
estimated  at  $700,000  is  thus  tied  up  pending  final  decision  by  Supreme 
riourt  of  of  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the  affairs  of  the 
interested  companies  have  been  further  complicated  by  garnishment  pro- 
ceedings against  all  the  companies  and  other  corporations  operating  in 
the  State — some  250  in  all. 

These  two  incidents  occurring  in  widely  separated  states — one  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  in  trade  and  commerce  in  the  nation  and  wherein 
is  located  the  leading  financial  city  of  the  world,  and  the  other  being 
primitive  and  provincial  in  business  methods  and  development,  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  breach  that  exists  between  government  and 
business,  and  while  we  have  been  charged  by  other  countries  in  a  spirit 
of  disparagement  with  being  inspired  with  nothing  more  lofty  than 
commercialism,   we    fall  far   short    of   being    a   commercial   nation   either 
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in  the  sense  that  business  practices  maintain  in  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment affairs  or  in  its  attitude  toward  business  institutions. 

Other  features  contributing  to  our  distress,  and  which  are  inherent 
in  the  business  itself,  are  shrinkage  in  premium  income,  increase  in  ex- 
pense ratio,  excessive  loss,  low  security  market  and  the  automobile. 
These  are  conditions  which  have  confronted  us  before — but  quite  generally 
in  single  file — while  in  the  present  instance  they  are  imposed  upon  us 
all  together. 

We  of  course  understand  the  primary  causes,  and  have  not  been 
taken  unawares  as  the  symptoms  were  conspicuous  before  the  effect 
became  apparent — but  as  in  most  other  lines  of  business  our  organization 
does  not  permit  of  immediate  adjustment  to  changing  conditions,  and 
so  we  have  been  called  upon  to  absorb  the  punishment  involved  in  the 
reversal  in  business  from  prosperity  to  stagnation.  Figures  might  be 
quoted  to  impress  the  proportions  of  these  items  upon  your  minds — but 
1  suspect  you  have  all  had  opportunity  to  satisfy  yourselves  regarding 
same  in  a  very  practical  manner  already. 

While  as  I  have  said  we  were  not  taken  unawares  in  these  matters, 
there  is  occasion  for  rather  keen  disappointment  in  the  amount  of  fire 
losses  which  exceed  any  year  since  records  have  been  kept,  with  the 
exception  of  1906— aggregating  $332,000,000. 

This  huge  sum  approximating  the  third  of  a  billion  dollars  represents 
a  tremendous  economic  handicap  on  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  other  nations  for  world  trade,  as  it  must  ultimately  be  charged  in 
the  cost  of  our  productions. 

In  the  light  of  the  conservation  campaign  during  the  war  period 
and  the  splendid  work  carried  on  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers on  the  education  of  the  public  looking  to  reduction  in  fire 
waste,  the  experience  is  discouraging. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  indulge  in  a  little  analysis  to  the  end  of 
determining  whether  any  of  the  responsibility  for  this  tremendous  loss 
may  be  definitely  placed? 

I  think  we  are  well  within  the  zone  of  truth  when  we  say  that  our 
annual  fire  waste  will  fluctuate  in  sympathy  with  trade  and  industrial 
conditions  generally.  This  is  rather  a  serious  admission  in  that  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  integrity  of  American  business — yet  the  evidence  is 
indisputable. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  deflation  movement 
an  epidemic  of  Order  Cancelling  swept  over  the  country,  and  was  severely 
censured  by  Business  Organizations  and  Banking  interests  following 
which  fire  losses  began  to  climb;  and  this  was  not  merely  a  coincident. 
So  the  reduction  in  fire  waste  through  the  medium  of  education  or  su- 
perior building  construction  will  never  be  fully  accomplished  so  long  as 
fire  insurance  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  source  from  which 
to  recover  investments  in  unsuccessful  business  ventures.  Propaganda 
will  continue  its  beneficial  effects  in  a  superficial  way  principally  with 
the  rising  generation,  but  until  there  is  an  arousing  of  the  public  con- 
science to  such  a  pitch  that  the  collection  of  money  from  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  under  doubtful  or  questionable  circumstances  will  be  con- 
sidered a  dishonorable  transaction  fire  waste  will  be  a  conspicuous  item 
in  the  Nation 's  annual  expense  account.  Considering  the  American  tem- 
perament, this  arousing  of  the  public  conscience  is  going  to  be  a  tedious 
process,  and  in  the  meantime  what  may  Fire  Insurance  do  to  help  accom- 
plish the  desired  end. 

When  you  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  successfully  resist  a  perfectly 
dishonest  claim  in  the  Courts,  would  it  not  seem  merely  common  sense 
to  make  the  writing  of  insurance  more  of  a  formality  than  it  is  under 
existing  methods?  I  need  not  enter  into  details  in  this  connection  as  you 
are  all  aware  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  process — that  is,  merely 
the  asking;  and  when  losses  occur  they  are  paid  in  the  same  trustful  way. 

Now  this  is  not  good  business  and  everybody  knows  it — particularly 
the  insuring  public.  Some  responsibility  in  addition  to  the  writing  of 
the  policies  and  collecting  and  remitting  premiums  should  be  imposed 
upon  agents.  Will  companies  take  the  initiative  or  will  we  wait  for  the 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  to  establish  an  agent 's  standard 
of  qualification  for  us? 

Under  present  conditions  individual  company  underwriting  is  the 
exception,  local  agents  determining  what  business  must  be  accepted,  the 
competition  for  business  in  agencies  giving  this  advantage. 

The  increase  in  expense  ratio  was  the  very  natural  result  of  the 
shrinkage  in  premium  income  in  that  war  time  cost  and  salary  standards 
quite  generally  maintained.  That  a  readjustment  to  harmonize  with 
current  income  will  have  to  be  made  is  admitted,  and  Company  officials 
are  undoubtedly  giving  the  matter  careful,  and  even  prayerful,  considera- 
tion, in  that  it  is  conceded  to  be  a  most  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
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Automobile  business.  This  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  figura- 
tively speaking,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  extracted.  That  so  much  ex- 
perience could  be  acquired  in  the  short  space  of  one  year  had  never  been 
suspected  before.  There  is  a  disposition  to  co-operate  that  was  con- 
spicuously absent  during  the  prosperous  period  and  business  sense  is 
asserting  itself  in  offices  from  which  it  had  been  banished — or  never 
existed — prior  to  the  deflation  period. 

Competition  for  business  was  never  keener  than  at  present,  and  that 
there  is  a  severe  strain  being  placed  on  the  integrity  of  field  men 
is  manifested  in  the  tactics  indulged  in  by  some. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  co-operation  was  more  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  business  than  the  present,  as  the  tension  under 
which  we  are  operating  creates  rivalries  that  are  fraught  with  danger 
to  all,  and  considering  that  co-operation  lies  within  the  control  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  company  executives  and  managers,  correct 
practices  would  seem  simple  of  accomplishment. 

In  our  educational  campaign  it  occurs  to  me  we  have  overlooked  a 
great  opportunity  in  not  cultivating  individual  policy  holders,  becoming 
acquainted  with  them  and  informing  them  of  the  nature  of  the  insurance 
business.  Think  of  the  army  of  Special  Agents  constantly  moving 
about  the  country  and  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  them  for  the  spread 
of  our  propaganda  among  policy  holders. 

As  a  general  rule  Special  Agents  are  disposed  to  take  rather  too 
dignified  a  view  of  their  business  to  talk  it  in  public,  but  the  individual 
policy  holder  can  be  readily  reached  and  ordinarily  will  be  found  to 
appreciate  the  attention. 

The  only  bright  spots  in  this  rather  gloomy  exhibit  are  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  Income  Tax  Law — and  the  action  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  in  their  agreement  with  representatives 
for  Fire  Insurance  Companies  on  5%  as  a  fair  underwriting  profit. 
This  latter  should  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  public — which  has 
been  mislead  to  believe  that  Fire  Insurance  Companies  enjoy  abnormal 
profits. 

In  Pacific  Coast  territory  much  the  same  conditions  have  maintained 
as  in  the  balance  of  the  country — with  probably  a  slightly  less  loss  ratio. 

While  there  have  been  no  fires  approaching  conflagration  propor- 
tions, there  have  been  numerous  individual  losses  of  more  than  average 
size—adjustment  have  been   attended  by  much   trouble  and   delay — and 
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recourse  to  appraisal  quite  frequent  because  of  arbitrary  and  excessive 
claims.  The  outcome  of  this  latter  method  of  determining  the  measure 
of  liability  has  proven  quite  costly  to  the  companies  in  numerous  in- 
stances. 

Figures  are  not  yet  available  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  on  the 
year's  results,  but  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  1921  may  be  recorded 
as  particularly  unsatisfactory  to  Pacific  Coast  insurance  interests. 

I  wish  I  might  cease  with  the  outline  of  a  promising  outlook  as  a 
stimulant  to  offset  the  effects  of  what  we  have  endured  in  the  year  just 
past,  but  as  a  prominent  financier  stated  recently,  "prophecies  are  bad 
paper  to  have  out  in  the  light  of  prevailing  conditions. ' '  Therefore, 
I  feel  constrained  to  limit  myself  to  expressing  the  hope  that  conditions 
will  improve  so  as  to  carry  us  gradually  back  to  that  much  desired 
state — Normalcy — which  hope  coupled  with  our  naturally  optimistic 
temperaments  will  make  for  peace  of  mind,  while  time  unfolds  what  is 
in  store  for  us. 

The  President:  Being  somewhat  of  an  amateur  in  this 
office,  I  find  that  I  overlooked  a  very  important  feature,  that 
is,  I  omitted  to  ask  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Earle,  to  take  the 
chair  during  the  reading  of  the  President's  Address.  I  will 
now  ask  him  to  do  so,  in  order  that  there  may  be  disposition 
made  of  this  report.    I  apologize  for  the  omission. 

Vice-President  Earle  (in  the  chair)  :  I  will  state,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  enjoyed  sitting  where  I  was  and  listening  to 
your  very  interesting  address. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the  President's  very  able 
paper.  What  is  your  pleasure  as  to  its  disposition?  The  usual 
course  is  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  that  has  already 
been  mentioned  here  today,  the  committee  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, to  which  shall  be  referred  the  President's  address  and 
certain  reports. 

The  Secretary:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  which  the  President  will  hereafter  appoint 
to  pass  upon  recommendations  contained  in  it  and  also  in  the 
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report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  that  of  the  Library 
Committee  and  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Folger :   I  move  that  that  be  the  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown :    I  second  the  motion. 

The  Vice-President:  A  motion  has  been  made  and  duly 
seconded  that  the  President's  address  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee mentioned,  to  be  hereafter  appointed.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say 
"Aye."  Contrary  minded,  "No."  The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(President  Deans  then  reassumed  the  Chair.) 

The  President:  We  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  a  very  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  program,  and  that  is,  the  first  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  prepared.  The  title  is  "Leadership," 
and  it  is  written  and  will  be  read  by  a  gentleman  who  needs 
no  introduction,  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  fire  in- 
surance business  in  other  sections  of  the  western  country  for 
many  years.  He  has  always  been  a  student  of  the  business, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  paper  which  he  has  prepared  will  be 
of  interest  to  us  all.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Charles  A.  Colvin  to  come 
forward  and  address  you.   Gentlemen,  Mr.  Colvin.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Colvin:  After  last  night's  session,*  I  am  not  so  sure 
.1  will  be  able  to  make  myself  understood  this  morning. 


*Blue   Goose  Banquet   and  Ceremonial. 
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LEADERSHIP 

By  Chas.  A.  Colvin 

Mr.  President  and  Gentleman:  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  has  the  cry  been  so  insistent  for  leadership.  The  world 
has  been  in  a  condition  of  flux  and  chemicalization  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  condition,  and  the  consequent  and  attending  result  of 
this  disturbed  state  of  affairs  has  reached  every  activity  of  human 
endeavor.  Men  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  know  how  to  handle  the 
complex  problems  which  seem  to  arise  and  change  quickly  in  this  age  of 
tumult  and  evolution.  The  world  looks  for  a  leader  to  lift  them  out 
of  this  morass  and  point  to  a  procedure  that  will  give  them  some  surcease 
and  a  steadying  condition  that  may  lead  to  tranquility  and  peace.  The 
great  leaders  of  public  opinion  have  given  deep  thought,  endeavoring  to 
find  a  solution  to  these  trying  problems,  but  even  they  seem  to  find 
it  difficult  to  steady  the  Ship  of  State,  and  steer  it  correctly  and 
properly  through  the  shoales  that  tend  to  wreck. 

Fortunately,  this  wonderful  country  of  ours,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  been  only  lightly  touched  with  this  devastating 
hand  of  disturbance  and  ruin,  but  nevertheless  the  world  disturbance 
has  had  its  effect  in  our  economic  and  business  affairs  to  a  degree  never 
before  known  and  it  is  a  time  calling  for  keen  judgment,  prudence  and 
an  honest  desire  to  be  led  aright. 

Like  all  other  great  divisions  of  the  business  system,  the  fire 
insurance  business  has  suffered  from  the  ill  effects  attending  the 
world  disturbance,  and  it  is  a  propitious  time  for  the  men  in  our  calling, 
of  keen  vision  and  intellect,  to  give  deep  thought  to  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  It  is  indeed  a  time  for  leadership,  and  by  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  rally  around  one  individual  or  a  set  of  individuals, 
but  rather  it  is  a  time  calling  for  individual  leadership.  We  should  be 
awake  and  fully  mindful  of  the  vast  and  significant  changes  which 
seem  to  portend,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  and  conquer 
them. 

In  our  business  we  see  this  disturbed  condition  expressed  in  the 
misdirected  activity  of  public  officialdom  and  in  the  recent  New  York 
investigation.  The  insuring  public  is  demanding  that  we  take  them 
into   our  confidence  in   the  making  of   rates.     Unfortunately   our  business 
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seems  to  have  been  an  inviting  target  for  the  politician,  abetted  by 
loose-thinking  constituents.  Their  claims  were  often  unfair  and  their 
demands  frequently  burdensome,  to  which  we  gave  passive  resistance, 
hoping  for  the  best  but  expecting  the  worst.  We  have  never  been 
sufficiently  organized  to  properly  resist  this  pernicious  activity.  The 
National  Board  has  attempted  to  handle  the  situation  but  with  only 
moderate  success.  Our  leaders  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  meet  such 
onslaughts  successfully  and  the  result  is  that  the  insurance  business  re- 
mains a  shining  target  for  the  politician.  Decidedly  do  we  lack  leader- 
ship there;  we  lack  that  definiteness  and  positive  assertiveness  that 
comes  from  a  strong  conviction  of  right.  There  is  no  more  reason  that 
we  should  be  hampered  than  banking  and  we  should  at  all  times  demand 
similar  fair  treatment  from  our  legislature.  In  the  past  our  attitude, 
in  a  degree,  has  been  apologetic,  but  happily  a  new  order  and  condition 
is  beginning  to  prevail  as  is  evidenced  by  the  activity  of  the  National 
Board. 

This  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  wane  between  seasons,  but 
instead  should  be  developed  and  constantly  so,  to  the  end  that  the 
public  may  know  there  is  no  mystery  connected  with  our  business — that 
we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  but  that  instead  we  are  truly  desirous  of 
giving  fair  treatment  to  all  and  to  sell  our  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  consistent  with  proper  and  necessary  service. 

The  public  has  become  more  and  more  insistent  in  their  demands 
on  the  companies,  regarding  them  more  in  the  light  of  a  public  utility 
than  as  a  party  to  a  private  implied  or  written  contract.  The  state  has 
encroached  in  a  large  degree  into  the  operation  of  our  business  and 
the  tendency  seems  toward  a  further  advance  in  that  direction.  We 
must  meet  all  this,  but  we  can  do  so  with  conviction  only  by  being  fully 
prepared.  We  can  achieve  .that  result  largely  through  a  study  of  the 
problems  at  hand.  The  coming  years  will  surely  call  for  leadership  in 
that  direction  and  the  men  in  our  calling  with  a  forward  vision  will 
surely  reap  the  just  rewards  which  will  rightfully  be  theirs  if  they 
take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  difficulties,  in  a  measure,  in  the  past,  have 
been  induced  by  our  failure1'  to  properly  and  intelligently  present  our 
arguments  and  views  to  the  inquiring  public.  We  have  to  a  large  degree, 
dealt  in  generalities,  when  the  public  has  asked  for  facts,  and  where  a 
frank  statement  backed  up  by  facts  and  reasoning  would  have  led  to 
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a  finer  conclusion.  There  was  a  time  in  big  business  when  it  was  pop- 
ular to  ignore  the  public,  but  today  they  will  have  none  of  it,  and  rightly 
so.  Instead,  they  must  be  shown.  In  the  past  such  public  demands  on 
us  have  been  turned  over  to  a  Committee  of  Managers  to  treat  with 
them,  and  unfortunately,  not  with  entire  success,  nor  satisfaction.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  asking  too  much  of  these  busy  managers  to 
jump  quickly  into  such  a  situation  and  clearly  and  intelligently  deal 
with  this  inquiring  public.  They  perforce  had  to  deal  in  generalities 
instead  of  concrete  facts,  and  the  result  has  been  dissatisfaction  and 
adverse  legislation.  The  thing  calls  for  a  leadership  in  our  Board  that 
we  may  be  so  equipped  with  argument  and  pertinent  facts  in  order  to 
offset  unfriendly  criticism. 

We  should  be  able  and  capable  of  meeting  this  condition  in  a  large 
and  convincing  way.  Such  work  should  be  handled  by  some  trained 
official  of  our  Board  who  could  intelligently  confer  with  public  officials 
or  appear  before  the  public  when  necessary  and  present  our  viewpoint 
in  such  language  that  the  man  on  the  street  may  easily  understand,  and 
back  that  with  figures  and  arguments  which  will  be  convincing  to  any 
fair-minded  citizen.  Such  an  attitude  on  our  part — the  desire  to  help — 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  satisfying  public  demand  and  consequently 
prevent  adverse  legislation. 

It  calls  for  a  man  of  large  vision  and  a  big  grasp  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Business.  A  man  capable  of  pleasantly  and  convincingly 
meeting  the  public.  A  man  of  full  conviction  of  the  work  at  hand — with 
a  full  working  knowledge  of  our  business — a  student.  It  is  a  case 
calling  for  leadership  in  the  highest  degree.  A  situation  probably  diffi- 
cult to  fill,  but  one  that  can  be  filled  by  making  the  position  attractive 
enough  in  a  monetary  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  opportunities  for  the  fieldman  at  this  time 
are  very  great,  because  the  call  for  leadership  likewise  beckons  to  them 
to  come  out  from  among  the  herd  and  be  individualistic  in  their  work — 
to  get  away  from  the  rut — the  old  out-worn  methods:  To  get  away,  in 
a  degree,  from  the  beaten  paths  of  dull  sameness  and  out-lived  endeavor. 
The  "rat"  special  agent  will  never  get  anywhere,  and  cannot  hope  and 
is  not  entitled  to  advancement.  The  time  calls  for  leadership,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  chance  to  strike  out  from  the  beaten  paths.  The  active 
local  agent  today  has  not  much  time  for  the  good  story-teller  or  the 
so-called   "good  fellow"   special   agent — (if   that  is   their   principal   ac- 
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eomplishment).  Instead,  the  active  agent  demands  service,  and  the 
fieldmen  who  achieve  leadership  in  giving  service  will  quite  naturally 
attract  the  business  and  the  companies '  premium  income  will  surely 
grow  under  such  supervision.  When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  only 
thing  the  company,  agent,  or  special  agent,  has  to  sell  is  service,  and  the 
one  who  gives  the  greatest  service  will  surely  gain  most.  In  fact,  the 
demand  today  is  imperative  that  you  furnish  such  service,  and  the  field- 
man  who  will  not  heed  the  call  will  surely  be  passed  by  by  his  wide- 
awake competitor  in  the  march  for  business.  The  sluggard  has  no 
place  in  this  work,  but  to  the  forward-looking  man — the  leader — is 
open  the  great  possibilities   of  the   future. 

The  basis  for  success  in  any  calling  is  industry.  It  is  indeed  the 
touch-stone,  the  magic  wand  that  brings  success.  Industry  is  the  act  of 
putting  into  effect  thought.  The  noble  and  splendid  thinking  and 
planning  of  the  genius,  the  statesman — yes,  the  humble  special  agent, 
would  still  remain  a  theory  unless  vitalized  into  action  by  industry  and 
activity.  Those  seemingly  handicapped  in  other  respects  have  achieved 
splendid  success  by  the  stick-to-itiveness — the  desire  to  achieve  a 
definite    result. 

There  must  be  a  definite,  positive  planning  of  our  work  to  a  definite 
end.  Intensive  cultivation  will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  special 
agent  who  does  not  heed  the  warning  and  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times,  will  be  left  far  behind  in  the  race  for  results.  The  basis  of  all 
human  endeavor  is  industry:  It  is  irresistable,  and  by  it  and  through 
it  are  the  wonderful  ambitions  of  life  realized.  Upon  industry  rightly 
directed,  rests  the  structure  of  progress.  Industry — the  desire  to  do — 
has  inspired  the  finer  things  of  life;  has  furthered  education  and  given 
men  a  lofty  view  of  existence.  Civilization,  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
a  constant  effort,  for  without  that  effort  and  the  attending  industry, 
men  seem  to  slip  back  toward  the  primitive  state. 

The  days  of  the  passive  special  agent  are  fast  disappearing.  That 
particular  class  evidences  no  leadership.  The  world  today  demands 
constructive  work,  and  work  for  a  purpose.  Your  leadership  should  be 
so  evident  and  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  your  agent  that  he  will  re- 
member you  and  your  company.  You  should  be  willing  and  able  to  offer 
something  vital  for  the  premiums  he  is  giving  your  company. 

The  special  agent  who  just  visits  and  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"tourist"    special   agent,   is   not   of   much    value  to   an   agent,   and   the 
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agent  quickly  forgets  him  and  his  company.  By  your  sense  of  leader- 
ship you  should  impress  your  visit  so  indelibly  on  the  agent  that  he 
will  remember  you.  If  you  can't  do  anything  else  to  bring  about  that 
happy  result — why,  throw  a  brick  through  the  window,  or  spill  the  ink 
on  his  desk,  or  step  on  his  toes — but  for  heaven's  sake  do  something 
that  will  impress  him,  so  that  the  memory  of  you  and  your  visit  will  be 
fresh  in  his  mind  for  some  time  to  come. 

These  strenuous  days  are  putting  the  fieldman  to  the  acid  test  and 
the  future  portends  an  increasing  ratio  in  this  direction.  The  last 
previous  years,  with  quickly  mounting  premium  income  made  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  easy-going  fieldmen  to  show  results,  but  with 
reducing  income  will  come  keen  competition  of  certain  companies  in 
their  endeavor  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  ranks  of  leading  com- 
panies, and  you  may  fully  expect  these  companies  to  demand  adequate 
results  from  the  field  force,  and  the  way  to  meet  that  is  to  anticipate 
it  and  prepare  yourself  for  it. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  insurance  men  seem  to  be  particularly 
modest  or  retiring  in  civic  affairs,  for  it  is  the  unusual  thing  to  see 
their  names  associated  in  big  public  projects  looking  toward  the  public 
weel.  Fortunately,  that  condition  of  aloofness  is  gradually  breaking 
down  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  is  so.  Fire  insurance  is  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  human  activity  and  is  the  close  running-mate  of  bank- 
ing, and  should  be  found  in  the  ranks  with  them,  always  looking  forward 
for  betterment  of  civic  affairs.  Fieldmen  should  make  it  a  point  to  be 
associated  in  public-spirited  enterprises  and  to  lend  their  names  and  their 
efforts  toward  a  happy  result  in  that  direction. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  fieldmen  do  not  adjust  more  of  the  losses 
in  their  territory,  for  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  give  them 
a  broader  viewpoint  of  our  business  than  the  adjustment  or  close  super- 
vision of  the  loss  claims.  The  profession  of  adjuster  calls  for  many 
qualifications,  but  the  average  special  agent  should  be  able  and  willing 
to  handle  the  usual  run  of  losses  other  than  committee  losses.  All  the 
company  wants  is  an  equitable  settlement  as  between  both  parties  to  the 
contract,  and  the  special  agent  should  be  schooled  in  this  work  to 
handle   it    as   well   as  the  average   adjuster. 

Adjusting  losses  broadens  a  man  and  carries  with  it  a  sense  of 
responsibility  which  must  favorably  impress  the  agent  if  properly 
handled.     The    fieldman,    if    he    has    been    active    at    all,   probably    has 
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inspected  the  risk,  knows  it  so  that  the  owner  cannot  mislead  nor  de- 
ceive him.  He  is,  or  should  be,  in  a  much  better  position  to  ascertain 
the  actual  facts  affecting  the  claim  and  therefore  to  equitably  adjust 
the  loss  on  its  merits. 

The  world  is  in  the  remaking,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  the  fire 
insurance  business  will  remain  unchanged  and  unaffected.  We  must  be 
ready  to  grasp  and  mold  our  viewpoint  so  as  to  combat  disturbing  and 
unnessary  demands  and  contra-wise  to  welcome  those  things  which  would 
tend  to  place  our  business  on  a  higher  plane  with  a  view  of  giving  the 
policy  holder  and  agent  the  best  possible  service  in  order  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Our  business  cannot  stand  still,  even  if  we  would  will  it  so.  It  will 
advance  and  develop,  if  not  becausue  of  us,  then  in  spite  of  puny  efforts 
to  hold  back  the  tide.     (Applause). 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  very  much, 
gentlemen,  this  very  able  treatment  of  a  subject  which  cer- 
tainly justifies  the  title.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
challenge  to  us  in  the  rather  passive  part  we  seem  to  be 
taking  in  public  affairs.  I  would  like  to  hear  some  comment 
or  discussion  upon  it  from  the  floor.  I  find  that  these  authors 
are  really  very  temperamental.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  induce  them  to  turn  over  a  copy  of  their  work  in 
advance — a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  it  circulated  and 
place  us  in  a  position  to  have  it  intelligently  commented  upon. 
I  feel  certain  there  are  some  here  who  have  absorbed  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Colvin  sufficiently,  however,  to  enable  them 
to  make  some  comment  upon  it.  Leadership :  I  suppose  the 
way  to  be  a  leader  is  to  be  one,  so  let  us  take  to  heart  what 
Mr.  Colvin  has  said,  and  see  if  we  cannot  develop  some  of  it 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

This  organization  works  on  the  piece  system.  We  have,  by 
efficient  administration,  disposed  of  the  work  set  apart  for  us 
this  morning,  and,  as  that  was  not  contemplated  at  the  outset, 
no  provision  has  been  made  to  break  into  the  later  sections 
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of  the  program.  Hence,  as  a  reward  for  such  efficiency,  I 
presume  it  will  be  proper  to  adjourn  at  this  particular  time, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  we  will  all  be  on  hand 
promptly  at  two  o'clock,  to  take  up  the  business  of  the  next 
session.  Unless  there  is  some  business  that  some  member 
wishes  to  propose  at  this  time,  or  some  wish  expressed  to  the 
contrary  from  those  present,  we  will  at  this  time  stand  ad- 
journed until  two  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Hearing  no  sug- 
gestion or  objection,  we  will  so  stand  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 
Tuesday,  February  7,  1922,  2  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Deans. 

The  President:  Before  we  proceed  to  the  afternoon's 
program,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  cor- 
dial response  to  the  request  of  the  Chair  to  report  promptly. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  unless  I  hear  objection,  I 
will  now  appoint  the  committee  to  consider  the  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  Report  of  the  Library  Committee, 
and  the  President 's  Address,  to  report  back  at  tomorrow  after- 
noon 's  session  on  the  recommendations  or  matters  contained 
in  those  reports  and  that  address,  as  follows  Arthur  M. 
Brown,  Herbert  Folger,  Charles  A.  Colvin,  Frederick  Perry, 
and  Curtis  J.  Harold. 

The  first  number  on  the  afternoon's  program  is  one  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  publicity,  and  I  might  say  notoriety,  that 
is  being  enjoyed  by  a  certain  industry  at  this  time,  is  particu- 
larly interesting.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wallace,  the  writer,  living  in 
Los  Angeles,  as  he  does,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  a  fairly 
accurate  description  of  the  atmosphere.  He  has  not  un- 
bosomed himself  to  me  as  to  just  what  points  he  has  touched 
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upon,  and  I  have  wondered  whether  he  has  investigated  the 
moral  hazard.  (Laughter.)  In  any  event,  we  will  now  have 
Mr.  Wallace  favor  us  with  his  paper,  "  Motion  Pictures — and 
Their  Making."     I  present  to  you  Mr.  Wallace.    (Applause.) 


MOTION  PICTURES  AND   THEIR  MAKING 

By  W.  L.  Wallace,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Governor  Leland  Stanford  in  1872 
at  Oakland,  Calif.,  had  Edward  Muybridge,  a  photographer,  make  a 
large  number  of  negatives  of  the  Governor's  famous  trotter  "Occident." 
This  mare  was  the  pride  of  the  Governor's  heart  and  the  story  is  that 
Muybridge  placed  twenty  cameras  along  the  track  in  a  row  to  prove 
that  a  horse  has  always  one  foot  on  the  ground  when  trotting  very 
fast.  To  demonstrate  this  Muybridge  took  a  series  of  snapshots  by 
the  means  of  threads  stretched  across  the  track  which  were  broken  by 
the  mare  as  she  went  past  them  releasing  the  spring  of  a  camera,  thus 
making  numerous  negatives  which  when  riffled  with  the  thumb  revealed 
the  horse  practically  in  motion. 

It  appears  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  Muybridge 's  achievement 
was  the  basis  for  the  inventions  that  first  produced  motion  pictures; 
in  fact,  the  Oakland  experiment  was  heralded  broadcast,  and  soon  all 
the  photograph  experts  of  the  world  were  aware  of  its  possibilities. 
Little  did  they  think  at  that  time  to  what  wonderful  heights  this  would 
lead.  It  is  very  fitting,  however,  that  the  State  where  the  foundation 
of  the  moving  picture  was  laid  should  be  the  scene  of  its  remarkable 
development.  To  go  into  the  development  step  by  step  would  take 
too  long,  but  in  1885  George  Eastman  evolved  a  flexible  film  that 
several  years  later  in  1893  was  utilized  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  for  his 
primitive  "Kinetoscope. "  This  was  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine  which 
did  not  attract  much  attention  from  the  experts  although  it  was  the 
foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  not  a  few  of  the  present  day  millionaires. 
The  industry,  however,  did  not  get  into  its  stride  until  1896  when  the 
real  history  of  the  moving  pictures  began  to  write  itself.  From  here 
on  its  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  From  the  picture  that  was  so  crude 
it  was  put  on  in  the  vaudeville  theatre  to  clear  the  house;  then  to  the 
five  cent  picture  house;  then  to  the  ever  increasing  artistic  picture  of 
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today,  was  but  a  step,  and  now  we  find  the  crude  efforts  of  Muybridge 
has  given  to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  influences 
for  the  world 's   development   and  education. 

I  find  from  statistics  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  that  the  moving 
picture  industry  in  the  United  States  ranks  fourth  in  importance  among 
all  the  industries.  1920  was  the  banner  year  for  this  industry,  and  in 
this  year  rentals  from  films  were  placed  by  the  government  at  Two 
Hundred  Millions  of  dollars,  and  admissions  collected  by  motion  picture 
houses  were  estimated  by  the  government  to  have  been  One  Billion. 
There  are  about  fifteen  thousand  picture  theatres  in  the  United  States 
and  during  1920  there  were  1,200  new  ones  built  at  a  cost  of  Seventy-two 
Millions. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  capital  of  the  motion  picture  world.  There  are 
55  studios  in  that  city  and  vicinity  with  over  two  hundred  separate 
producing  units  which  give  employment,  when  operating  to  full  capacity, 
to  15,000  persons.  The  weekly  payroll  in  1920  was  $500,000.  The  cost  of 
production  in  Los  Angeles  in  1920  was  150  Millions;  over  75  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  motion  pictures  are  made  in  Los  Angeles  and  over  92  per 
cent  of  the  American  pictures  are  made  there. 

A  five-reel  picture  costs  from  $35,000  to  $500,000.  (One  picture 
just  completed  cost  One  Million).  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  cost,  a 
ballroom  set  just  completed  took  five  trainloads  of  lumber  and  35  tons 
of  plaster.  Forty-five  wardrobe  women  were  employed  to  care  for  the 
costumes  while  fifteen  hairdressers  were  engaged  to  see  that  each  man 
and  woman  appeared  properly  for  the  stage.  In  the  filming  of  this 
picture  there  were  4,200  men  employed  exclusive  of  the  actors,  and  the 
payroll  for  one  week  exclusive  of  the  actors  was  $26,000.  These  pictures 
if  succesful  may  have  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $75,000  to  Twenty 
Millions.  The  establishment  of  motion  picture  studios  lead  to  a  tre- 
mendous business  in  the  "by-products, "  which  are  varied  and  unique. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  factory  that  manufactures  footwear  of  any 
period  since  the  days  of  Pharoah.  Let  the  director  call  for  a  sandal 
of  the  charioteer,  or  the  spiked  boot  of  the  Crusader,  and  it  will  be 
forthcoming.  Stucco  workers  build  pyramids,  or  Roman  Temples,  or 
statuary;  and  dishes  suitable  for  the  harmless  contact  with  the  heads 
of  the  unfortunate  actors.  Buildings  from  the  lowly  Spanish  adobe  to 
the  magnificent  palace  are  constructed  on  order  of  the  directors. 
•     The   studios  have  grown  in   a  few  years  from  the  old  frame  ram- 
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shackle  barn  with  unprotected  wiring  stretched  from  nail  to  nail;  with 
inflammable  "props' '  piled  in  a  heap,  and  heavy  congested  frame  sets 
and  wooden  stages;  with  salamanders  without  wire  screens  strewn  about 
regardless;  no  vaults  of  any  value,  with  the  very  dangerous  handling  of 
films  to  the  up-to-date  plants  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  poor  studios  have  been  eliminated  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  of  the  old  relics  left  and  there  is  still  great  room 
for  improvement  in  some  of  the  newer  plants,  but  the  general  condition 
has  greatly  improved.  We  find  most  of  the  plants  now  have  film  vaults 
separate  from  the  main  group  of  buildings.  These  vaults  are  mostly  of 
heavy  concrete,  divided  into  compartments,  sprinklered  inside  and  out^  with 
explosion  vents;  for  the  film  gives  off  a  very  disagreeable  odor  and  if 
the  film  catches  fire  it  is  explosive  if  confined  in  a  close  place  with  no 
ventilation.  The  vault  has  steel  vault  doors,  for  at  times  there  are  values 
running  into  the  millions  of  dollars  stored.  The  rates  on  vaults  run 
from  44c  to  $3.75. 

The  film  is  kept  tightly  rolled  and  in  steel  boxes  on  steel  racks  or 
shelved,  and  is  composed  of  celluloid  which  is  first  manufactured  from 
pure  bleached  cotton  fibre  by  nitrating  it  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  thus  forming  pyroxylin,  which  is  intimately  associated  with 
gun  cotton.  This  is  bleached  by  the  aid  of  permanganate  of  potash,  or 
by  chlorinated  lime.  It  is  then  rendered  plastic  by  treatment  with  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol,  ether?  acetone,  and  camphor,  until  the  mass  becomes  homo- 
geneous, and  is  then  formed  into  large  sheets.  These  are  piled  up  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained  and  then  welded  into  a  solid  block  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  then  when  dried,  it  is  cut  into  sizes  and  shape  required. 
It  is  highly  inflammable  when  loose  but  burns  very  slowly  when  tightly 
rolled  if  there  is  sufficient  ventilation.  There  has  only  been  one  fire  on 
film  in  studio  vault  on  this  coast  in  the  past  five  years,  and  that  was  in 
a  very  poorly  constructed  vault  upon  which  there  was  no  insurance  carried. 
There  has  been  well  over  Three-quarters  of  a  Million  Dollars  of  premiums 
collected  by  the  companies  on  this  coast  on  film  in  fault  in  the  past  five 
year,  and  not  a  dollar  paid  in  losses,  a  very  remarkable  record.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  Agency  in  Los  Angeles  has  collected  over  $200,000 
in  premiums  in  the  past  five  years  from  film  in  shipment  and  not  a  dollar 
paid  by  the  Companies  in  losses  and  this  was  covered  against  all  hazards 
at  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  usual  procedure   in  making  the  picture   you  see   on  the  screen  is 
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as  follows:  First  the  story  or  scenario  is  secured;  then  the  director;  the 
cast  is  then  assembled  and  the  story  gone  over.  It  is  then  taken  either 
on  location  or  on  the  stage.  Never  less  than  two  cameras  are  used;  some- 
times as  high  as  four  or  five.  As  soon  as  one  reel  is  taken  it  goes  to 
the  laboratory  where  it  is  placed  on  racks  and  goes  through  a  series  of 
baths  identical  as  used  when  developing  a  kodak  picture.  It  is  then  taken 
to  the  dry  room  and  wound  on  very  large  revolving  drums  which  dry  it 
in  about  15  minutes,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  film  free  from 
dust  and  finger  prints,  for  the  picture  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  enlarged 
30,000  times,  so  a  grain  of  dust  would  look  on  the  screen  as  large  as  a 
five  cent  piece.  It  is  then  run  through  the  projecting  machine  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  director  who  passes  on  it  and  gives  instructions  how 
it  should  be  cut  and  assembled.  Then  it  goes  to  the  cutting  room  where  it 
is  cut  and  patched  and  polished  until  it  meets  the  approval  of  the  director 
and  officials.  The  average  length  of  finished  pictures  is  six  reels,  or  6,000 
feet,  to  make  which,  anywhere  from  18,000  to  40,000  feet  are  used.  In 
many  cases  this  runs  considerably  higher;  in  one  picture  just  completed 
the  director  used  almost  200,000  feet  of  film  for  a  12-reel  picture.  At 
least  two  cameras  are  used  and  each  picture  developed  separately;  the 
best  negative  is  for  the  American  distribution,  and  the  next  best  for  foreign. 
The  negative  is  then  run  through  a  printing  machine  and  projected  onto 
raw  film  forming  the  positive  which  undergoes  the  same  development  as 
the  negative.  After  the  necessary  number  of  positive  prints  are  taken, 
the  negatives  are  put  in  tin  cans  which  are  dust  and  water  proof  and 
stored  in  the  vaults,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  two  negatives  in  different 
compartments,  which  is  a  good  plan  both  for  the  picture  people  and  the 
insurance  companies.  There  can  be  any  number  of  pictures  taken — there 
being  a  record  of  over  300  prints  from  one  negative. 

A  complete  studio  now  has  the  outdoor  and  enclosed  stages,  generating 
plant^  cutting  and  projecting  rooms,  vaults,  property  rooms,  paint  shops, 
carpenter  shops,  plaster  shops,  costume  shop,  dressing  rooms,  armory  and 
executive  offices.  Some  of  the  studios  will  produce  a  picture  for  anyone 
who  has  a  story  and  the  money;  supply  the  cast,  director,  props,  sets,  etc., 
and  will  even  attend  to  the  distributing. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  considered  about  a  studio  from  an 
Insurance  standpoint  is  good  housekeeping.  This  came  along  with  the 
better  construction.  The  penalties  in  rates  are  heavy  where  the  plant  is 
kept    in    a    slip-shod    condition.     In    April,     1921,    the    approved    Eating 
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Schedule  was  adopted,  with  standard  requirements  as  follows:  Construc- 
tion— ordinary  frame,  substantial  buildings^  total  area  of  building  or  range 
not  to  exceed  two  stories;  if  unsprinklered,  or  four  if  sprinklered.  Roof, 
fire  retardent:  unsprinklered,  inflammable  roof  space  not  to  exceed  1,000 
square  feet  of  area.  Floor  openings,  protected  to  correspond  with  con- 
struction of  floors. 

Heating:  steam  or  hot  water,  furnace  properly  arranged  or  standard 
electric  heaters  screened. 

Lighting:    electric  only — gas  not  considered  standard. 

Electric  transformers:  to  be  in  open  air  at  least  10  feet  from  blank 
brick  or  concrete  fire  wall  of  building  or  in  well-isolated  vault. 

Lockers :   metal — ventilated. 

Boilers  or  furnaces:     In  fire-proof  room  entered  from  outside  only. 

I  won't  atempt  to  analyze  the  schedules,  it  would  take  the  rest  of  the 
day,  but  the  picture  people  are  now  inclined  to  co-operate  with  us  and  a 
great  many  of  the  faults  found  in  the  plants  have  been  or  are  being 
corrected.  In  fact,  the  type  of  people  now  connected  with  the  picture 
business  is  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  in  the  early  days  and  they  ap- 
preciate suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  their  plants.  The  average  rates 
run  from  $1.25  on  the  newer,  better  plants,  to  as  high  as  $5.00  on  the 
poor  ones.  Heavy  charges  are  made  in  the  schedules  where  violations  are 
found  and  the  Board  of  Underwriters  has  done  very  effective  work  in 
improving  the  Class. 

The  Moving  Picture  Industry  at  the  present  time  is  going  through 
a  period  of  readjustment  due  to  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  The  trade  cannot  pay  the  price  for  the  new  pictures,  that  is  the 
reason  why  you  see  so  manjr  of  the  old  films.  The  patronage  of  motion 
picture  houses  has  fallen  off  about  30%,  so  most  of  the  studios  are  idle 
awaiting  better  conditions  and  when  they  again  produce  it  will  be  under 
a  much  lower  wage  scale  and  overhead.  While  the  Moving  Picture  In- 
dustry has  had  a  remarkable  growth  in  a  very  short  time  it  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Its  power  and  possibilities  are  unlimited  for  the  development, 
education  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

I   thank   you.      (Applause). 

The   President:     Mr.    Wallace    has   given   us    a   very    ex- 
haustive treatise   on  the   subject.     It  is  made  up   largely  of 
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statements  of  fact,  but  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  any  dis- 
cussion or  comment  upon  it  by  those  who  are  interested,  and 
I  expect  a  census  would  indicate  one  hundred  per  cent  inter- 
ested in  the  moving  picture  business  at  this  time.  Do  I  hear 
anybody  expressing  a  desire  to  discuss  the  thoughts  outlined 
by  Mr.  Wallace  ?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  number. 

Mr.  David  H.  Parry  has  very  kindly  provided  a  paper  on 
"Multiple  Lines.' '  I  anticipate  that  that  title  will  be  #lear 
to  all  of  you  in  its  meaning,  in  that  it  applies  to  the  variety 
of  coverages  that  are  now  available  for  the  insuring  public 
on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies.  Mr.  Parry,  as  you 
know,  represents  a  coterie  of  companies  that  specialize  on 
coverages  for  practically  everything  of  a  human  character  that 
is  insurable.  Mr.  Parry,  we  will  now  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you.    (Applause.) 
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MULTIPLE  LINES 

By  David  H.  Parry 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  When  our  President  asked  me  to 
write  a  paper  on  "  Multiple  Lines,"  he  stated  that  I  should  be  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  subject  because  the  office  with  which  I  am  associated 
operates  along  "department  store  lines. "  When  I  pleaded  inability 
and  inexperience  in  the  composition  of  papers,  however,  Mr.  Deans 
ignored  my  protestations,  so  he  must  take  the  blame  if  any  of  you  are 
tempted  to  enjojy  a  siesta  during  the  reading  of  this  literary  effort. 

Do  you  realize  how  many  kinds  of  insurance  coverage  are  now 
obtainable-  I,  for  one,  was  surprised  at  the  length  of  the  following 
list  of  them  (there  are  more  than  fifty-seven  varieties),  and  undoubtedly 
it  fails  to  include  some  lines  of  protection  that  are  being  written  today. 

For  indemnity  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  ele- 
ments, there  are  Fire,  Lightning,  Tornado  and  Windstorm,  Earthquake, 
Hail,  Rain  and  Weather,  Flood,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Water  Damage  and 
Acreage  or  Crop  insurance.  For  protection  against  the  interruption  of 
business  and  industry  there  are  Use  and  Occupancy,  Profits  and  Com- 
missions, Rent  and  Rental  Values,  and  Leasehold  and  Improvements 
insurance. 

For  the  hazards  of  trasportation  of  goods  and  merchandise  we  have 
Marine  (ocean  and  inland),  Transportation  Floaters,  Auto  Truck 
Floaters,  Jewelry  Floaters,  Tourists '  Baggage,  Salesmen's  Samples, 
Parcel  Post  and  Registered  Mail  insurance.  There  are  Aircraft  insur- 
ance and  Automobile  insurance,  the  latter  including  fire,  earthquake, 
explosion,  property  damage,  water  damage,  cyclone,  transportation,  col- 
lision, tornado,  hail,  liability,  theft,  embezzlement  and  confiscation.  We 
also  have  Credit  insurance  and  Livestock  insurance,  and  for  humans,  Life 
and  Health  and  Accident  insurance. 

Then  there  are  coverages  indemnifying  us  for  claims  of  other  people 
against  us — Public  Liability  of  all  kinds,  including  Contractors',  Land- 
lords', Tenants',  Elevator,  Teams,  Automobile  (already  mentioned)  and, 
most  important  for  insurance  men,  Golfers'  Liability;  Employers'  Lia- 
bility; Workmen's  Compensation  and  Workmen's  Collective;  Physicians' 
and  Druggists'  Defense.  For  protection  against  the  destruction  or  loss 
of   property   from    other   than   what    may   be    called    natural    causes   we 
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can  purchase  Explosion,  Riot,  Strike  and  Civil  Commotion,  Burglary  and 
Holdup,  Plate  Glass,  Steam  Boiler^  Fly-wheel,  Burning  out  of  Electric 
Dynamos  and  Motors  and  Engine  Breakage  insurance.  We  can  guar- 
antee the  honesty  of  other  people  in  their  dealings  with  us  with  Fidelity 
Bonds  and  Check  Alteration  and  Forgery  Bonds.  The  safety  of  bank 
deposits,  the  completion  of  building  and  construction  contracts  are 
guaranteed  by  Surety  Bonds,  which  are  also  written  to  safeguard  legal 
and  court  proceedings  of  all  kinds,  including  repossession  of  automobiles 
seized  by  the  Government  under  the  Volstead  Act  and  which  we  had 
previously  insured  against  Confiscation. 

Moreover  there  is  Eyeglass  (spectacle,  not  glass  eye)  insurance; 
there  is  Freight  Delivery  Service,  which  the  Company  selling  it  claims, 
locates  delays  in  transit  and  other  traffic  troubles  and  covers  loss  by 
fire,  collision  or  upset  while  the  goods  are  being  transported  by  auto 
truck  to  and  from  the  railroad  or  steamship  carrier;  and  there  is  in- 
surance on  Customers'  Property  in  the  hands  of  Laundries,  including 
fire,  theft,  collision,  tornado,  transportation  and  sprinkler  leakage,  the 
only  hazards  not  covered  apparently  being  physical  damage  while  passing 
through  the  laundering  process. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  large  British  fire  insurance 
companies  for  many  years  have  had,  in  addition  to  fire,  their  marine, 
life  and  accident  departments,  in  the  last  mentioned  writing  what  we 
over  her  term  general  casualty  business.  In  this  country,  however,  fire 
insurance  companies  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  engage  in  life  or  casualty 
and  surety  business  and  until  rather  recently  American  fire  companies 
had  confined  their  acceptances  practically  solely  to  fire,  marine,  hail 
and  tornado  lines. 

But  our  business  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  other  businesses,  and  our  underwriters  seem  to  lie  awake 
nights  to  evolve  new  forms  of  coverage  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
demands,  and  even  to  create  and  develop  new  demands. 

Not  many  years  ago,  for  instance,  we  saw  the  first  companies 
starting  to  advertise  automobile  insurance;  now  most  of  us  here  are 
writing  fire,  theft  and  transportation,  collision  and  property  damage, 
embezzlement  and  confiscation  coverage  on  the  ' '  benzine  buggy. ' ' 
The  development  of  the  flying  machine  has  brought  similar  forms  of 
coverage  for  aircraft.  Efforts  of  the  country's  enemies  during  the 
years   of   the   World   War   to   hamper   our   industrial    activities   resulted 
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in  explosion  insurance  in  huge  volume.  Out  of  the  unprecedented 
prosperous  activities  of  all  businesses  and  industries  in  that  same  hectie 
period  grew  the  enormous  demand  for  use  and  occupancy,  profits,  rent 
and  leasehold  insurance;  and  the  labor  disorders  of  the  first  post  war 
years  called  for  strike,  riot  and  civil  commotion  coverage  in  previously 
unheard  of  amounts.  The  development  of  automobile  truck  transportation 
has  brought  auto  truck  floaters.  Eecently  also  we  have  seen  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  rain  insurance,  and  it  is  reported  that  at  least  two 
companies  are  now  convinced  that  it  sometimes  rains,  even  in  San 
Diego,  on  Christmas  Day. 

There  are  also  two  developments  along  other  lines  in  under- 
writing  practice   in   this  country. 

In  1910  one  of  the  large  British  fire  companies  that  had  always- 
written  miscellaneous  forms  of  coverage  at  home  organized  an  American 
subsidiary  for  the  writing  of  casualty  and  surety  business.  In  the 
following  year  a  second  large  English  company  took  the  same  step,  and 
since  then  at  least  three  other  so-called  Indemnity  companies  have  been 
started  in  the  United  States  by  foreign  fire  organizations.  Since  this  paper 
was  written  the  Insurance  Journals  have  reported  that  still  another 
Indemnity  company  (Phoenix)  will  shortly  be  launched  in  the  United 
States  by  an  English  fire  company.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  foreign 
competitors,  one  of  the  largest  American  fire  companies  organized  an 
Indemnity  company  in  1913,  and  two  years  ago  another  company  fol- 
lowed suit.  Without  doubt  several  other  American  fire  organizations 
will   also  take   the   same    action   within   the   next   few   years. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  we  see  casualty  companies  now  engaging 
in  the  fire  insurance  business  through  purchase  or  organization  of 
auxiliary  fire  companies.  In  1913  a  large  American  casualty  organization 
started  a  fire  company.  Since  then  one  or  two  others  have  taken  the 
same  action;  and  last  year  a  British  casualty  company  purchased  an 
old  established  American  fire  company,  while  another  organized  a  fire 
running  mate  in  the  United  States. 

The  advantages  of  combinations  of  this  kind  under  the  same 
ownership  and  same  general  management  are  readily  apparent. 

First,  they  stabilize  and  equalize  the  earnings  of  insurance  organ- 
izations. A  study  of  the  annual  statements  of  the  Large  British  fire 
companies  shows  varying  percentages  of  profit,  not  only  for  the  same 
department   in   different   years,  but  also   for  the   different   departments 
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in  the  same  year.  For  instance,  in  a  year  when  the  fire  department, 
because  of  a  serious  conflagration  or  a  run  of  heavy  losses,  will  show 
little  or  no  profit,  the  life,  marine  and  accident  departments  may  have 
an  exceptionally  good  experience;  or  when,  on  account  of  unusual  storms 
or  bad  luck,  the  annual  results  of  the  marine  department  are  in  the 
red,  the  other  three  departments  may  make  a  good  showing.  In  other 
words,  by  increasing  the  kinds  of  coverage  written  the  companies  are 
distributing  their  liability  more  widely  and  are  increasing  the  chances 
of   regular  and  continuous   returns  to  their   stockholders. 

In  the  second  place  such  combinations  undoubtedly  lessen  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  Apparently  the  average  expense  ratio  of  casualty 
and  surety  auxiliaries  of  fire  companies  is  somewhat  lower  than  that 
of  similar  companies  operating  independently,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  organization  expense  of  the  former  is  also  smaller  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

The  third  advantage  of  these  underwriting  combinations  is  found  in 
the  development  of  premium  income  itself.  Probably  the  rather  re- 
markable progress  made  by  the  new  American  Indemnity  companies  has 
Ijeen  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  utilization  of  agency  connec- 
tions of  the  parent  fire  companies;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  good 
producing  representatives  have  been  secured  by  fire  companies  because 
they  have  been  able  to  offer  the  inducement  of  taking  care  of  the 
miscellaneous  lines  of  insurance  controlled  by  these  agents.  That  an 
agent  will  favor  a  company  office  which  can  handle  all  his  business 
is  only  natural.  In  its  advertising  (and  advertising  is  one  item  in 
which  combinations  of  companies  can  save  expense)  one  large  American 
underwriting  group  points  out  that  the  multiple  line  agent  has  a  big 
advantage  in  the  development  of  premium  income,  because  every  buyer 
of  one  kind  of  insurance  is  also  a  potential  buyer  of  many  other  dif- 
ferent forms  of  protection;  and  that  if  such  an  agent  places  all  his 
lines  with  one  company  office  he  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
able  to  offer  his  clients  a  unified  and  complete  service  ,not  obtainable 
if  he  represents  several  companies  under  different  management. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  field  supervision  of  numerous  and  widely  varied  lines  of  coverage 
by  the  same  special  agent.  Admittedly  there  is  a  limit  to  the  scope  of  a 
special  agent's  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  the  fieldmen  of  one  com- 
pany for  instance  manage  to  supervise  the  production  of  premiums  in 
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all  the  following  lines  which,  according  to  its  advertisements,  that 
company  writes:  Aircraft,  automobile,  earthquake,  explosion,  fire  and 
lightning,  hail,  marine,  parcel  post,  profits  and  commissions,  rain,  reg- 
istered mail,  rents,  rental  values,  riot  and  civil  commotion,  sprinkler 
leakage,  tourists '  baggage,  use  and  occupancy,  and  windstorm.  In  ad- 
dition to  most  of  the  coverages  just  mentioned  one  San  Francisco  office 
seeks  premiums  for  plate  glass  insurance,  another  advertises  burglary,  a 
third  also  displays  automobile  liability  and  fidelity  and  surety  bonds 
among  it  wares;  and  the  special  agents  of  those  offices  handle  every- 
thing. 

In  former  years  the  working  equipment  of  a  special  agent  (other 
than  the  knowledge  and  ability  that  he  carried  in  his  head,  of  course) 
consisted  in  a  tariff  book  and  a  few  loss  blanks.  Today  he  also  carries  an 
automobile  manual,  for  which  he  receives  changes  in  nearly  every  mail, 
and  in  the  future  we  can  easily  picture  him  making  the  rounds  of  his 
agencies  in  an  automobile  fitted  with  a  properly  appointed  salesman 's  sample 
box  in  which  to  transport  the  necessary  paraphernalia  and  equipment  for 
handling  the  varied  kinds  of  business  written  by  his  companies.  He  would 
have  numerous  rate  manuals  and  policies,  blanks  and  forms  of  every 
kind,  a  folding  rule  for  measuring  plate  glass,  an  atlas  of  the  world 
for  transportation  insurance,  complete  Department  of  Agriculture  crop 
reports  for  acreage  insurance,  a  Jupiter  Pluvius  library  and  the  records 
of  the  government  weather  bureau  for  rain  and  hail  coverage  and  the 
seal  of  his  company  for  executing  surety  bonds  on  the  spot. 

We  are  told  that  the  special  agent  of  today  is  the  manager  of  to- 
morrow, so  it  is  well  to  remember  that  whatever  may  be  the  limitation 
of  the  fieldman's  supervision  over  multiple  lines  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  head  office  and  at  each  branch  office  of  every  underwriting  com- 
bination we  find  one  man  as  directing  head  of  all  the  activities  of  his 
companies.  One  San  Francisco  manager,  for  instance,  has  under  him  a 
Superintendent  of  Casualty  Departments,  for  casualty  and  automobile 
lines,  a  Marine  Agent,  a  Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Branch,  a  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Accident  and  Health  Department,  a  Claims  Attorney 
and  a  Medical  Director.  Combined  and  co-ordinated  executive  directiou 
and  field  supervision  must  surely  result  in  reduced  expense  of  operation. 

That  the  increasing  number  of  stock  insurance  company  combina- 
tions will  undertake  to  write  life  insurance  in  this  country  is  improbable, 
for  American  life  companies  are  strongely  entrenched  and  are  operating 
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largely  on  a  mutual  basis;  and,  while  at  least  two  large  American  life 
organizations  have  allied  casualty  companies,  it  is  also  improbable  that 
life  companies  generally  will  engage  in  the  writing  of  other  lines  of 
coverage,  except  accident  and  health.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility 
of  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will  permit  American  fire  com- 
panies by  amendment  of  their  charters  to  write  the  various  lines  now 
being  carried  solely  by  casualty  and  surety  companies,  and  at  least  one 
leader  in  the  fire  insurance  world  has  for  some  time  advocated  such 
legislation. 

But  even  if  this  change  is  eventually  brought  about,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  certain  stringent  requirements  regarding  capital  and 
surplus  for  each  distinct  group  of  coverages  written,  which  only  the  larger 
fire  companies  would  be  able  to  meet.  Those  companies  also  might  find 
it  necessary  or  expedient  to  increase  their  capital  or  surplus  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  liability  resulting  from  handling  the  new  lines  of 
rjusiness,  so  that  in  the  matter  of  invested  funds,  at  least,  unlimited 
charter  authority  might  not  prove  more  advantageous  than  the  present 
requirement  of  separate  companies  for  different  kinds  of  business. 
Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  expense  of  handling  the  miscellaneous 
lines  in  the  fire  organization  would  be  very  little,  if  any,  smaller  than 
by  writing  them  in  a  casualty  and  surety  subsidiary  under  the  same 
ownership  and  management  as  the  parent  company. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  most  important  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  enlarging  the  charter  authority  of  a  fire  company  would  be  found 
in  the  use  and  prestige  of  the  company  name.  As  you  know,  there  are 
several  large  and  well-known  American  casualty  and  surety  companies 
bearing  the  same  names  as  equally  large  and  well-known  fire  companies, 
so  that  if  those  particular  fire  organizations  must  establish  subsidiaries 
in  order  to  transact  casualty  and  surety  business  they  must  find  new 
names  for   such  subsidiaries. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  future  development  in  this  direction,  the 
present  tendency  in  underwriting  practice  is  without  doubt  toward 
combinations  of  companies  writing  multiple  lines  and  issuing  all  forms 
of  insurance  coverage  except  life,  livestock  and  credit.  That  this 
tendency  will  continue  in  increasing  degree  is  also  the  writer 's  opinion. 
(Applause). 
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The  President:  What  do  you  think  of  that?  It  is  cer- 
tainly some  inventory  of  classes  of  insurance.  Mr.  Heinz  has 
nothing  on  the  insurance  companies  when  it  comes  to  variety. 
One  thing,  above  all  others,  that  it  indicates,  is  that  we  all 
have  a  bright  future,  particularly  those  of  us  who  are  operat- 
ing a  one-cylinder  outfit  that  writes  fire  coverages  and  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  automobile  lines.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
desire  to  discuss  this,  or  whether  you  merely  want  to  think 
about  it.  It  certainly  provides  a  very  fruitful  topic  for 
thought  and  consideration,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  be  specialists.  It  would  indicate  that 
we  have  to  elaborate  somewhat  the  character  of  our  organiza- 
tions, if  we  are  going  to  keep  up  the  pace.  If  no  one  desires 
to  comment  upon  the  paper,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  one. 

Last  year  the  French  Government  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Legion  to  be  its  guests. 
The  various  departments  of  that  organization  selected  repre- 
sentatives to  go  over,  at  the  invitation  of  France.  Among 
those,  and  one  of  the  three  selected  in  the  Northwest,  was 
Mr.  Percy  J.  Perry,  who  had  been  in  the  service  during  the 
war  period,  and  was  fortunately  able  to  avail  himself  of  that 
opportunity,  and  he  has  committed  to  paper  some  of  his 
observations  and  experiences  while  over  there.  Through  un- 
forseen  circumstances,  he  has  been  unable  to  attend  this 
meeting,  and  by  the  same  token  Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton,  who  was 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Mr.  Perry's  experiences  and  had 
volunteered  to  read  the  paper,  has  also  been  prevented  from 
coming,  on  account  of  illness.  However,  we  still  have  in 
reserve  Mr.  H.  A.  Thornton,  who  is  also  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Perry  and  what  he  saw  over  there,  and  he  has  kindly 
consented  to  read  the  paper.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  H.  A. 
Thornton. 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Thornton:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  had  to  call  on  the  reserves  today,  but  I  will  do 
the  best  I  £an  with  this. 


A  SPECIAL  AGENT  ABROAD 

By  Percy  J.  Perry 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  ' '  A  Special  Agent  Abroad f '  is  somewhat 
of  an  innovation  in  a  Fire  Underwriter's  Association.  When  our 
President  asked  for  an  article  on  this  subject  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  manner  of  its  presentation  was  chosen.  The  experiences 
were  of  such  a  varied  character  that  it  is  not  easy  to  condense  them 
into  twenty  minutes — for  that  reason  only  the  important  features  are 
mentioned. 

The  American  Legion  was  asked  by  the  French  Government  to  send 
five  men  from  each  State  on  a  tour  of  that  country.  The  Belgium 
Government  made  a  similar  request  at  a  later  date,  and  the  British 
Government  did  likewise;  but  our  official  time  permitted  the  acceptance 
of  two  days  only  in  Belgium  and  none  in  England. 

Our  objects  in  making  the  trip  were  to  see  the  battle  fields,  and 
other  parts  of  France;  to  visit  the  American  cemeteries;  to  invite 
Marshal  Foch  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legion — recently  held  at 
Kansas  City — and  to  cement  the  cordial  feeling  which  exists  between 
the  two   countries. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  men  made  the  trip;  forty-five  ladies, 
relatives  of  the  men,  were  with  us  on  the  steamer  and  at  some  of  the- 
more   important  places. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  steamship  George  Washington  r 
and  for  fear  there  will  be  any  doubt  in  your  minds  I'll  start  by  telling 
you  that  she  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  Shipping  Board  vessels,  very  wet. 

As  one  of  the  five  men  chosen  to  care  for  the  details  of  the  trip, 
I  was  given  charge  of  Section  "IS",  which  contained  the  National 
Commander,  the  E'x  Commanders,  and  other  eminent  members  of  the 
Legion.  This  section  was  familiarly  referred  to  as  the  "Brains  Trust, ,r 
but  I  called  it  the  "Prima  Donna"  Section  because  of  the  varied 
temoeraments  of  its  members. 
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Our  reception  throughout  was  indicated  at  our  landing  place  of 
Cherbourg  by  the  French  destroyers,  and  aeroplanes,  the  decorated  build- 
ings and  streets  and  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  of  the  people.  Cher- 
bourg gave  us  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  vin  d'honneur  (wine 
of  honor),  which  grew  to  be  a  daily  habit  and  one  which  we  finally 
left   behind   with   deepest   regret. 

At  Cherbourg  we  found  a  magnificent  train  which  took  us  to 
Paris,  and  which  also  carried  us  on  all  our  travels  on  the  Continent, 
not  made  by  motor.  On  our  arrival  at  Paris  we  found  the  entire 
depot  decorated  and  a  beautiful  red  carpet  laid  the  length  of  the 
train.  Many  notables,  including  Ambassador  Herrick,  were  there  to 
greet  us.  We  met  these  and  others  at  the  Inter-allied  Club — formerly 
Baron  Rothschild's  home — where  our  second  vin  d'honneur  was  given 
in  the  grounds.  After  this  we  formed  on  George  V  Avenue  and 
marched  up  the  Champs  Elyses'  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  where,  with 
impressive  ceremony,  honors  were  paid  to  the  Soldat  Inconnu  (unknown 
soldier)   who  is  buried  beneath  the  Arc. 

The  evening  was  free  of  official  features  but  was  replete  witn 
adventures.  It  was  our  apparent  desire  to  see  it  all  in  one  night  and 
good  progress  was  made.     Paris  lived  up  to  our  livliest  expectations. 

Then  followed  a  journey  through  western,  southern  and  eastern 
France  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  many  places.  There  was  an 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Blois  which  was  near  some 
of  her  notable  experiences.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  beautifully  situated 
town  on  the  Loire  River  are  several  of  the  finest  types  of  medieval 
chateaux,  two  of  which  we  visited.  At  the  Chateau  Blois  a  vin  d'hon- 
neur  was  served.     We  certainly  loved  our  vin  d'honneur. 

At  Bordeaux  we  stopped  a  few  minutes  for  refreshments — always 
wrelcome.  At  Pau,  the  next  place  of  importance,  we  had  an  interesting 
reception,  with  aeroplanes  overhead  and  bands,  soldiers  and  cheering 
people.  A  concert  was  given  in  the  evening.  Pau  is  in  the  Pyrennes 
Mountains  on  the  Pau  River  in  one  of  the  most  scenic  parts  of  France. 

Leaving  Pau  we  passed  Lourdes,  the  shrine  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  world  over.  At  Tarbes,  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Foch,  we  dedi- 
cated a  tablet  to  him,  and  afterward  assisted  in  the  unveiling  of  a 
tablet  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  commemoration  of  the  fallen  heroes 
of  the  district.  The  face  of  the  soldier  on  the  tablet  is  that  of  Foch. 
Again  we  drank  our  refreshments   with   the   greatest   of  pleasure.     The 
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night  was  spent  in  the  important  city  of  Toulouse  where  a  brilliant 
torchlight  procession  by  soldiers  and  children  was  given  and  a  delightful 
and  refreshing  lunch  served  at  the  "Capital"  or  City  Hall. 

Not  far  from  Toulouse  is  Carcassone,  the  best  example  of  a  medieval 
fortified  city.  We  had  an  excellent  view  of  it  from  the  train.  The 
only  city  visited  on  the  Mediterranean  was  that  of  Cette,  the  seaport 
used  by  Switzerland  during  the  war  where  vast  quantities  of  wine  are 
annually  exported. 

On  the  journey  up  the  Rhone  River  some  of  us  left  the  party  for 
a  few  hours  in  order  to  visit  the  historic  town  of  Avignon.  There 
are  some  famous  old  ruins  there  dating  from  the  time  that  seven  Popes 
made  it  their  headquarters.  The  small  public  park  commands  a  pano- 
rama which  is  worth  seeing,  as  from  it  characteristic  little  towns  can 
be  seen  built  against  the  hills.  The  river  below  the  park  is  a  picture 
with  its  men  fishing  and  women  washing  clothes  just  as  they  have  for 
generations.  Of  the  many  interesting  Roman  ruins  in  this  vicinity- 
the  best  is  the  amphitheatre  at  Nimes. 

Huge  buildings  are  being  constructed  at  the  city  of  Lyon,  where 
the  French  people  are  to  hold  annual  exhibitions  which  they  intend 
will  replace  the  Continental  shows  held  before  the  war  at  Leipzig. 
We  were  impressed  by  the  manufacturing  of  this  large  city,  and  by 
the   very  attractive  reception  given  us. 

At  St.  Die,  the  first  town  visited  in  the  war  area,  ceremonies  were- 
held.  Three  of  us  took  a  motor  trip  into  the  Voges  Mountains  in 
the  district  where  many  Americans  saw  their  first  fighting.  The 
trenches,  dugouts  and  other  traces  of  the  war  are  practically  undis- 
turbed except  by  the  elements,  so  are  more  instructive  in  some  par- 
ticulars than  the  better  known  but  more  frequently  visited  places 
mentioned  afterward  in  this  paper.  Our  driver  made  seventy  miles 
an  hour  in  a  part  of  the  trip,  so  we  learned  more  about  French  speed. 

The  visit  to  Strassburg,  the  capital  of  Alsace,  was  replete  with 
interesting  events.  We  attended  service  at  the  Cathedral,  reviewed 
22,000  French  troops  of  every  kind  where  Kaiser  William  reviewed 
German  soldiers  during  his  part  of  the  forty-eight  years  of  Prussian 
rule  there.  There  was  a  two  hour  ride  on  the  Rhine,  a  reception  at 
the  Commissarit  of  the  High  Commission  of  Alsace,  a  visit  to  the 
Place  Broglie  where  the  Marseillaise  was  first  sung  in  1792.  There 
was  a  torchlight  procession  to  the  Orangeries,  a  beautiful  place  with  a 
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large  beer  garden,  illuminated  fountain  and  big  dance  with  beautiful 
Alsaeian  girls  as  partners.  The  wives  were  not  all  present  at  this 
point. 

Metz,  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  was  a  rather  busy  place  for  us.  We 
visited  Chambieres,  the  French  cemetery,  where  a  few  Americans  are 
buried.  Later  we  were  privileged  to  each  shake  hands  with  Marshal 
Foch,  who  marched  with  us  to  a  vin  d'honneur  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  then  to  San  Quentin,  the  famous  Metz  fortress,  returning  to  the 
Circle   Militaire   for   another   vin   d'honneur. 

The  following  day  Foch  journeyed  with  us  by  train  to  Thiacourt 
then  by  motor  to  Fliery,  where  on  September  12,  1918,  seventeen  Ameri- 
can divisions  took  15,000  prisoners  and  500  guns.  Here  the  Province 
of  Lorraine,  by  popular  subscription,  erected  a  splendid  statue  to  the 
Americans,  which  was  unveiled  in  our  presence.  Our  National  Com- 
mander, John  G.  Emery,  was  decorated  by  the  French  Minister  of  War 
with  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  by  Foch  with  a  Croix  de  Guerre  taken 
from  his  own  breast. 

The  pathos  and  impressiveness  of  this  and  all  similar  ceremonies 
in  which  the  French  and  ourselves  participated,  doing  honor  to  the 
heroes  of  the  War,  brought  tears  many  times  to  our  eyes. 

•  Later  we  motored  to  St.  Michiel  for  lunch,  saw  Hatton  Chatel 
and  Etain.  The  towns  in  this  district  are  nearly  all  destroyed  and 
present  a  terrible   sight. 

At  Verdum  the  delegation  presented  a  bronze  tablet  to  this  valiant 
city.  It  was  here  that  the  immortal  cry  of  "they  shall  not  pass"  was 
sustained  in  a  series  of  battles  which  cost  in  French  dead  alone 
600,000.  Notwithstanding  the  condition  of  this  shelled  city  we  were 
given  a  splendid  reception.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  citadel  and  then 
motors  took  us  out  past  Forts  Vanx  and  Douamont  to  the  famous 
"Trench  of  Bayonets. "  Some  of  the  towns  in  this  sector  are  com- 
pletely obliterated  and  are  marked  only  by  a  cross. 

The  day  was  of  greatest  interest  as  it  included  a  long  trip  along 
the  Meuse  Kiver,  then  across  a  rolling  country  happily  again  under 
cultivation,  then  to  Montf  aeon,  the  Crown  Prince 's  observation  point, 
then  through  the  Argonne  Forest.  We  spent  the  night  at  Kheims.  A 
pouring  rain  did  not  keep  the  thousands  away  from  a  most  cordial 
welcome  here.  Our  splendid  reception  held  in  the  partially  destroyed 
City   Hall  which  permitted   the   rain   to   enter   and   the   attitude   of   our 
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hosts  of  the  evening  seemed  to  me  to  typify  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
the  French  people. 

The  following  day  we  visited  the  Cathedral  and  from  Cardinal 
Lucon,  who  spent  the  entire  period  of  the  war  at  Rheims,  we  heard 
of  his  most  remarkable  experiences.  We  motored  over  the  Chateau 
Thierry  battlefields,  visited  Belleau  Cemetery,  attended  a  reception  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Chateau  Thierry,  laid  a  corner  stone  for  the  Pont 
Roosevelt  or  Roosevelt  Bridge,  named  for  T.  H.  and  his  son,  Quentin 
Roosevelt,  who  lost  his  life  near  here.  Mrs.  Robertson,  a  sister  of  the 
Colonel,  made  the  principal  speech.     We  returned  to  Paris  that  night. 

The  capital  of  France  paid  a  wonderful  tribute  of  love  to  America 
in  honor  to  the  Legionaires.  The  Paris  Post  No.  1  American  Legion  held 
a  smoker.  We  were  entertained  in  the  Grand  Chancellerie  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  by  General  Dubail;  visited  the  Invalides  and  Napoleon's  tomb; 
had  a  vin  d'honneur  at  the  Ecole  des  Invalides;  saw  at  Versailles  Palace 
the  historic  records  of  the  American  Revolution  where  in  1783  recognition 
was  made  of  the  United  States;  also  saw  where  the  last  Treaty  was 
signed.  A  large  review  of  troops  was  held  for  us  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Palace. 

We  visited  Lafayette's  tomb  accompanied  by  Marshal  Foch;  had 
a  magnificent  reception  and  vin  d'honneur  by  the  officers  of  France 
at  the  Circle  Militaire.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  occasions  and 
where  we  saw  the  greatest  crowds  was  at  the  Eifel  Tower  illumination. 
We  were  served  refreshments  there  and  at  11:30  P.  M.  had  the  privelege 
of  witnessing  an  illumination  of  the  Trocadero.  These  things  are  very 
unusual  in  Paris  and  mark  celebrations  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
Firemen  and  Policemen  gave  a  review.  Two  glorious  occasions  were 
the  reception  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  official  dinner  of  the 
French  Government  at  the  Palace  d'Orsay. 

Our  trip  to  Rambouillet,  the  summer  home  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Millerand,  was  very  delightful.  We  were  received  individually  by  this 
charming  couple  and  afterward  entertained  at  lunch  under  the  trees 
in  the  yard. 

The  evenings  were  busy  with  visits  to  the  two  opera  houses,  the 
restaurants  such  as  Cero  's,  Zillie's,  Maxim's,  the  Mont  Martre  district, 
and  the  Follies  Bergere.  One  would  fain  dwell  at  length  on  these 
evenings  but   time  and  good   judgment   forbid. 

France    is   not    a   militaristic    country.     We    were    impressed   by   her 
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sincere  desire  for  peace.  She  has  suffered  deeply  at  Germany's  hands 
and  because  of  a  distrust  of  the  present  attitude  of  that  nation  and  a 
lack  of  harmony  among  her  Allies,  feels  that  she  must  maintain  a  large 
standing  army.  A  visit  to  her  devastated  districts  and  the  reflections 
caused  by  constant  sight  of  widows  and  orphans,  gives  the  visitor  a 
most  sympathetic  attitude. 

Prance  is  very  industrious.  We  saw  no  people  who  seemed  out  of 
work,  and  met  no  beggars.  Her  agricultural  districts  in  the  war  area 
are  again  three-quarters  under  cultivation.  The  evidences  of  war  are 
being  removed  as  fast  as  possible. 

France  has  a  deep  love  for  and  confidence  in  the  United  States. 
Her  speakers  are  full  of  praise  for  the  Allies,  especially  for  our  country, 
with  no  mention  of  her  losses  or  heroism.  She  was  unfailing  in  her 
courtesy  to  us  and  left  us  feeling  very  modest  indeed  through  the 
example  she  set  before  us.  France  deeply  appreciates  the  assistance 
rendered  her  by  America  in  war  activities  and  the  help  given  her  suf- 
ferers,  especially   to  the   children  left   orphans  by  the  war. 

The  opportunity  of  a  personal  meeting  with  such  men  as  the 
President,  Ex-President,  Premier,  cabinet  ministers  and  numerous  gen- 
erals, who  are  the  present  political  and  military  leaders  of  France,  will 
remain   to   us  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  the   trip. 

Our  first  day  in  Belgium  was  a  Sunday  in  Brussels.  At  the 
train  we  were  greeted  by  enormous  crowds  of  cheering  people.  There 
we  met  Ambassador  Brand  Whitlock;  a  reception  was  given  us  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  faces  one  of  the  most  beautiful  public  squares 
in  the  world.  We  took  a  motor  ride  around  the  city,  stopping  at  the 
spot  where  in  1914  Edith  Cavell  met  her  tragic  death. 

King  Albert,  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitlock,  greeted  us  in  his 
Palace.  He  decorated  two  of  our  wounded  men,  and  to  honor  the 
American  Legion  gave  decorations  to  our  Commander  and  the  Ex-Com- 
manders. The  refreshments  served  there  complied  with  the  Volstead 
Act,  which  was  our  first  experience  of  that  kind  since  leaving  New 
York.  Due  to  his  personal  bravery  and  democratic  spirit,  the  King 
seems  to  be  greatly  loved  by  his  people.  In  the  evening  we  were  the 
guests  of  the  Belgium  Government  at  a  production  of  "Rigoletto"  at 
the  Opera,  where  we  were  thrilled  within  an  inch  of  our  lives  by  the 
magnif  icient  singing  of  the   ' t  Star   Spangled  Banner. ' ' 
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We  went  by  train  to  Courtrai,  then  motored  to  Ypres,  a  place  com- 
parable only  to  Verdun.  The  devastation  of  the  country  and  towns 
is  terrible.  At  Hooge  we  saw  the  Tank  Cemetery  where  the  British 
tanks  in  great  numbers  were  stuck  in  the  mud  and  still  remain  mute 
witnesses  of  the  war. 

While  we  were  at  Hooge  piles  of  duds  were  exploded  near  us. 
Human  bones  are  gathered  here  and  the  impedimenta  of  war  is  being 
slowly  removed.  The  country  is  in  frightful  shape  from  four  years ' 
fighting.  British,  French  and  Belgian  cemeteries  dot  the  landscape. 
We  motored  over  the  battlefields  along  the  Yser  to  I>ixmude  and  to 
Ostend. 

The  watering  place  of  Ostend  was,  like  its  neighbor  Zebrugge,  the 
scene  of  great  naval  episodes  by  the  British.  Gun  fire  is  still  to  be 
traced  and  the  wreck  of  the  "  Vindictive "  lies  in  the  harbor,  a  gift 
of  the  British  to  Belgium.  The  place  was  gay  with  its  dancing  and 
games  of  chance. 

From  Ostend  most  of  our  party  returned  to  Paris  and  then  went 
to  Havre,  where  they  sailed  for  home.  A  part  of  us  visited  England. 
This  was  particularly  interesting  to  me  and  I  found  my  week  there 
all  too  short. 

A  warm  greeting  by  the  manager  and  assistant  manager  of  the 
London  Assurance  was  greatly  appreciated.  There  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  (i  London "  records  of  1719,  consisting  in  part  of 
a  list  of  subscribers  to  an  insurance  scheme  known  as  "Ram's  In- 
surance. ' '  Another  list  was  to  t  i  James  Colebrooke  &  Co. ' '  These  two 
lists  formed  in  1720  the  first  subscription  list  of  our  present  Cor- 
poration. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  the  Eoyal  Exchange  has  been  con- 
sidered the  center  of  the  insurance  district  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years.  Most  all  of  the  companies  are  now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of   that  building. 

I  visited  the  "Fire  Officers  Committee, "  corresponding  to  our 
Board  Offices,  and  met  the  executive  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Crichton  Slagg. 
It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  home,  the  other  writh 
foreign  business.  It  has  no  jurisdiction  over  business  of  America  and 
Canada.     All  the  principal  companies  belong  to  it. 

The  tariffs  there  are  more  elastic  than  ours  and  have  been  in 
existence    over    eighty    years.     Occasional    keen    competition    or    diverse 
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opinion  on  the  advisability  of  rates  on  any  one  class  may  cause  that 
tariff  to  be  scrapped  and  the  business  thrown  open  to  competition  for 
the  time  being.     This  does  not  affect  the  stability  of  the  committee. 

I  visited  the  Eoyal  Exchange  building,  Lloyd 's  Salvage  Corporation, 
the  Bank  of  England,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  Tower  of  London, 
and  many  other  interesting  and  historic  places. 

London  is  much  more  quiet  than  cities  on  the  Continent.  Almost 
all  the  places  of  interest  to  Americans  close  at  11  P.  M. 

I  took  two  days  off  for  a  trip  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  see  Shakespere's  li Merchant  of  Venice"  in  the 
Memorial  Theatre  there.  Stops  were  made  at  Warwick  Castle,  Kennil- 
worth,  Leamington  and  Oxford.  A  trip  was  also  taken  to  see  the 
famous  Brighton  Beach. 

As  I  landed  at  Dover  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  opportunity  was 
given  to  see  a  good  deal  of  England. 

Seven  of  the  Legion  men  returned  to  Mojntreal  on  the  (C.P.R. 
Steamer  "Metagama. M 

In  the  little  time  allotted  me  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  picture  of 
the  remarkable  opportunities  afforded  by  the  trip. 

We  paid  our  individual  expenses  but  had  privileges  that  money 
cannot  buy. 

It  is  my  wish  that  you  might  enjoy  the  trip  to  some  slight  extent 
through  this  narration,  and  I  cannot  do  more  than  wish  you  a  similar 
happy   experience.     (Applause). 

The  President:  However  much  we  may  regret  Mr.  Perry's 
inability  to  be  with  us,  I  am  sure  that  his  paper  has  lost  noth- 
ing in  the  reading  of  it  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and  I  am  sure,  also, 
that  we  have  enoyed  being  lifted  out  of  a  purely  business 
atmosphere  for  a  moment  and  the  bringing  back  to  memory 
of  those  stirring  times  of  the  war  period. 

A  matter  of  a  couple  of  year  ago,  a  gentleman  who  had 
spent  his  entire  business  life  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
sections  of  the  country,  decided  to  give  up  that  existence  and 
come  to  California  for  rest  and  recreation.  Possibly  he  antici- 
pated benefits  to  his  health.     His  labors  had  been  almost  ex- 
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clusively  in  fire  insurance,  and  latterly  in  loss  adjustments. 
As  you  will  observe  by  the  program,  he  occupied  at  one  time 
the  very  important  position  of  manager  of  the  adjusting  bu- 
reau at  Boston.  Coming  to  California,  he  very  quickly  ben- 
efitted by  the  salubrious  climate,  and  his  ambition  was  revivi- 
fied to  such  an  extent  that  he  decided  to  again  embark  in 
the  insurance  business,  and  loss  adjustment  very  naturally 
appealed  to  him.  And  so  he  has  established  himself  here  in 
that  capacity,  and  has  very  kindly  written  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  "Adjustment  of  Losses  Under  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Coast  Conditions."  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Clarke,  the  author,  and 
authority  on  that  subject,  is  with  us,  and  will  read  his  paper 
to  you.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Clarke,    (Applause.) 
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ADJUSTMENT   OF   LOSSES   UNDER  PACIFIC   AND   ATLANTIC 
COAST  CONDITIONS 

By  Arthur  A.  Clarke 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific:  While  I  am  a  member  of  this  Association  still 
I  realize  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  most  of  you  present,  therefore  any- 
thing I  may  say  or  any  opinion  I  may  express  will  naturally  lack  the 
weight  which  it  might  have  were  I  better  known  to  you.  There  are 
at  least  two  kinds  of  strangers,  the  one  from  his  previous  location,  as 
I  am,  and  the  other  the  man  who  is  a  fellow  resident  but  holds  himself 
aloof  from  you  and  the  others  about  him  who  might  otherwise  be  his 
companions  and  friends.  I  once  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  one 
of  this  latter  class.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  known  more  or  less  to  all  of  you,  has  always 
held  himself  rather  apart  from  his  constituents  and  has  been  much 
criticised  by  the  rank  and  file  for  it.  A  few  years  ago  he  came  near 
losing  his  re-election  more  for  this  reason  than  any  other  as  the  voters 
didn't  really  know  him.  Near  the  end  of  his  campaign  a  rally  in 
Boston's  large  Symphony  Hall  was  announced  at  which  it  was  adver- 
tised Senator  Lodge  would  be  present  and  speak.  Not  knowing  whether 
I  could  be  there  or  not  I  had  failed  to  procure  a  seat  but  secured 
admittance  through  the  kindliness  of  the  President  of  one  of  our 
Massachusetts  Companies,  with  whom  I  had  been  having  an  all-day 
session  discussing  that  much  discussed  (and  often  lt  cussed M)  topic,  Use 
and  Occupancy.  The  stage  was  absolutely  empty  save  a  reading  desk 
until  Senator  Lodge  appeared  showing  by  the  stage  setting  his  desire  to 
stand  alone  without  even  the  customary  sponsers  sitting  there?  and  by  his 
personality  and  statements  to  show  whether  he  was  entitled  to  re-election 
or  not.  Every  available  space  in  that  hall  was  filled  by  an  audience 
more  curious  than  enthusiastic,  but  as  he  proceeded  to  state  his  record 
on  the  various  important  matters  and  to  name  the  bills  which  he  him- 
self had  framed  from  the  time  he  entered  the  Senate  up  to  that  date 
one  could  feel  the  thermometer  of  that  audience  rising  rapidly  in  his 
favor  until  before  he  finished  he  was  accorded  a  perfect  ovation  and 
he  was  reelected  later  with  the  greatest  majority  he  had  ever  received. 
Now,   gentlemen,   I  have  not    been    a    Henry    Cabot    Lodge,    but    simply 
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a  steady  worker  in  the  field  of  Fire  Insurance  since  I  entered  it.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  friendship  of  that  audience  by 
a  personal  statement  of  his  record  and  convinced  his  hearers  of  his 
fitness  for  re-election.  In  order  than  I  may  make  your  acquaintance  and. 
let  you  know  that  I  should  have  a  knowledge  from  my  experience  en- 
titling me  to  speak  of  the  conditions  which  have  surrounded  adjustments 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  quite  a  long  period,  I  will  at  the  risk  of 
boring  you  and  appearing  too  personal  give  you  a  synopsis  of  my  business 
life  which  has  been  solely  in  Fire  Insurance. 

Entering  the  home  office  of  a  Boston  Company  in  1877  I  passed 
through  the  various  grades,  and  in  1879  was  made  special  agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  for  the  Commercial  Union  under 
General  Agent  U.  C.  Crosby,  afterwards  the  United  States  Manager 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  January,  1884,  I  was  the  first  elected 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  of 
which  I  was  a  charter  member,  I  acted  also  as  Secretary  of  the  Factory 
Improvement  Committee,  which  committee  had  charge  of  laying  out 
equipments  for  sprinklered  risks  also  as  Secretary  of  all  loss  and  adjust- 
ment meetings  held  at  the  Exchange.  At  the  end  of  five  years  I  was 
forced  to  resign  by  a  severe  attack  of  nervous  prostration.  For  the 
next  twenty -three  years  I  was  an  independent  adjuster,  during  which 
time  I  passed  through  conflagration  at  Bangor,  Maine,  Burlington  and 
Rutland,  Vermont,  in  the  shoe  factory  districts  of  Haverhill  and  Lynn, 
Massachlusetts,  Chelsea  and  the  Boston  Thanksgiving  Day  fire  in  1889, 
Baltimore  and  Toronto  and  was  solicited  to  act  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  prominent  Hartford  Companies  at  your  fire  here  in  San  Francisco, 
but  was  obliged  to  decline  for  personal  reasons.  At  Bangor  and 
Chelsea  I  was  chairman  of  the  adjustment  committee  of  the  Mutual 
Companies.  In  1902  I  was  elected  the  adjuster,  in  addition  to  my 
independent  work,  for  the  Junior  Conference  of  the  New  England 
Factory  Mutuals.  My  territory  for  the  Factory  Mutuals  was  the  entire 
Atlantic  Seaboard  as  far  west  as  Western  Ohio  and  Canada,  and  as 
their  losses  were  largely  due  to  excessive  heat  or  cold,  I  was  in  the 
far  South  most  of  the  summer  and  in  Canada  in  the  winter.  In  1912 
having  become  somewhat  satiated  with  these  long  trips?  many  requiring 
weeks,  I  welcomed  a  call  to  become  the  first  New  England  Manager 
of  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau  of  New  York,  which  as  you  probably 
know  is  a   Corporation   owned   and   operated   by   the   Stock    Companies. 
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This  position  carried  with  it  a  fully  equipped  office  with  a  staff  of 
adjusters  to  care  for  the  losses  in  the  six  New  England  States.  As 
this  Bureau  was  not  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  somewhat  con- 
servative specials  and  adjusters  of  New  England  it  required  very  close 
application  on  my  part  to  make  it  a  success.  By  an  understanding 
which  we  had  with  betwen  fifty  and  sixty  Companies  known  as  the 
Boston  Agreement  the  Bureau  was  to  automatically  represent  all  the 
signers  of  this  agreement  on  all  losses  within  the  Corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Boston  where  eight  or  more  of  the  Bureau  members  were 
interested  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Manager  I  agreed  to 
personally  adjust  all  the  Boston  Agreement  Losses.  With  the  large 
values  which  are  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  wholesale  wool,  boot 
and  shoe,  leather  and  dry  goods  districts  in  Boston,  this  frequently 
called  upon  me  to  extend  myself  to  the  limit,  for  instance,  one  January 
morning  in  1917  I  was  inundated  with  forty-two  agreement  losses 
due  to  a  semi-conflagration  in  the  dry  goods  district  with  claims 
running  from  tweny-five  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
each.  I  adjusted  them  all,  and  in  but  a  very  few  instances  all  alone, 
for  whenever  a  case  proved  to  be  a  Boston  Agreement  loss  I  usually 
had  100%  representation,  all  the  other  companies  turning  it  over  to 
me.  I  held  this  position  for  five  years,  but  with  my  working  hours 
from  early  morning  to  ten  o'clock  at  night  it  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand,  so  I  resigned  in  March,  1917,  with  a  record  for 
the  preceding  three  months  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  losses 
adjusted  personally  with  insurance  involved  of  over  sixteen  million 
dollars,  besides  the  supervision  of  the  adjustments  of  my  staff  ad- 
justers and  the  details  and  correspondence  of  the  Boston  Office. 

I  was  relieved  in  June  and  came  to  California  that  fall  and  stayed 
seven  months,  finding  the  climate  hardly  what  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  New  England.  The  next  fall  I  opened  an  office  in  Boston  for 
special  cases  and  was  as  busy  as  my  health  would  permit,  but  having 
had  a  good  taste  of  your  California  climate  I  decided  to  as  soon  as 
spring  opened,  move  out  here  for  a  permanent  residence,  as  I  found 
myself  unable  to  longer  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  New  England 
climate.  I  came  here  in  May,  1919,  bought  a  small  fruit  ranch  on  the 
Western  foothills  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  thought  my 
active  insurance  days  were  over,  but — "Once  an  Insurance  Man  always 
an   Insurance   Man" — So    after   six  months   I   came  into   the   City  with 
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some  half  dozen  letters  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Managers  from  their 
Presidents  or  Managers  in  the  East,  which  I  had  brought  out  with  me,, 
and  was  very  cordially  received.  I  was  strongly  advised  not  to  give 
up  all  connection  with  the  business,  but  to  do  enough  adjusting  to 
keep  my  mind  running  in  its  customary  channels,  which  I  have  done, 
and  have  found  myself  more  contented  in  consequence.  The  six  months r 
experience  devoted  wholly  to  raising  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches,  and 
incidentally  repairing  and  reconditioning  a  somewhat  rundown  ranch 
was,  I  find,  an  excellent  school  for  familiarizing  myself  with  certain 
conditions  to  be  met  with  in  the  adjustment  of  losses  here  and  »t 
gave   me    a    chance    to   regain   my   customary   good   robust    health. 

Now  gentlemen  I  fully  realize  that  if  I  should  attempt  to  make 
a  full  comparison  of  the  adjustment  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Coasts,  there  are  many  here  before  me  who  would  smile 
at  one  who  admitted  having  gained  his  experience  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  assuming  to  speak  with  any  authority  or  accuracy  for  the 
Pacific   after    so    short    an    experience. 

It  would  be  a  little  too  much  like  a  party  coming  to  America  from 
abroad  and  after  spending  thirty  days  here  to  return  and  write  his 
impressions  of  America,  or  like  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance' who 
went  to  Europe  for  four  weeks  and  when  he  came  back  said  that  he 
really  found  it  difficult  to  make  change,  now  that  he  had  returned 
to  the  States. 

Adjustment  of  losses  under  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coast  conditions: 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  conditions  surrounding  ad- 
justments on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts  one  finds  little  difference 
in  those  conditions,  except  the  minor  ones  due  to  the  difference  in 
climate,  and  the  somewhat  different  commodities  ome  has  to  handle 
here  on  account  of  the  products  being  different,  except  a  few  which  I  will 
speak  of.  The  Atlantic  Coast  being  a  much  longer  settled  section  is  of 
course  much  more  thickly  populated,  the  cities  and  towns  are  much  nearer 
each  other  and  the  territory  covered  by  the  adjuster  is  much  smaller, 
except  in  such  a  case  as  my  own,  when  for  ten  years  I  practically 
had  no  limit  to  my  territory.  Very  rarely  does  an  adjuster  have  to 
go  to  a  loss  further  than  an  easy  day's  travel  from  his  headquarters 
and  is  frequently  able  to  be  at  home  more  than  half  his  nights,  although 
busy  in  different  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  or  more  during  each  day, 
for  instance,  there  are  more  than  thirty  cities  of  this  size  within  fifty 
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miles  of  Boston.  The  adjuster  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  account  of 
the  short  distance  he  has  to  travel  has  a  distinct  advantage,  especially 
on  partial  losses,  over  the  adjuster  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  has  to  go 
a  greater  distance,  as  of  course  the  quicker  the  adjuster  is  on  the 
ground  to  prevent  further  damage  the  better,  thus  the  results  theoretic- 
ally should  be  better.  The  Companies  writing  in  each  section  are 
practically  the  same  although  I  miss  here  the  names  of  some  old 
acquaintances,  on  the  other  hand  I  find  fully  an  equal  number  not 
found  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Atlantic  Coast  practically  having 
no  non-board  Companies.  I  have  found  already  that  the  same  broad 
gauge  interpretation  of  their  contracts  to  an  honest  claimant  prevails 
here  as  there,  and  believe  I  shall  find  none  to  demur  when  I  make  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  other  business  in  the  world  conducted  on 
a  more  liberal  basis  to  its  customers  than  the  Fire  Insurance  business. 
I  have  yet  to  have  it  intimated  to  me  by  any  Company  official  that 
he  wished  an  honest  loss  adjusted  on  any  other  than  a  fair  and  liberal 
basis,  on  the  other  hand  I  have  known  of  many  adjustments  having 
been  reopened  and  the  amount  increased  after  investigation  where  an 
over  zealous  adjuster  had  taken  advantage  of  an  honest  claimant.  Now 
as  to  forms  of  policies  in  use  and  their  difference  so  far  as  they  affect 
adjusters  in  the  two  sections.  The  form  in  use  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
largely  is  the  New  York  State  form,  which  provides  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement as  your  forms  do  here  for  an  appraisal  under  somewhat 
varying  minor  details  as  to  appointment,  etc.,  but  in  New  England 
we  have  two  of  the  six  States  with  a  Standard  form  of  policy,  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  requiring  a  reference  which  is  a  matter  precedent 
to  a  suit.  In  the  case  of  a  disagreement  reference  may  be  called  for 
by  either  party,  each  is  then  obliged  to  give  in  writing  the  names  of  three 
•disinterested  men,  the  assured  having  a  right  to  object  to  any  nominee 
of  the  Companies  if  he  has  served  in  a  like  capacity  within  three  months 
(but  the  Company  cannot  object  for  the  same  reason).  Each  party  to 
select  one  of  the  nominees  of  the  other  party  and  those  two  referees  so 
chosen  to  select  a  third,  and  when  the  three  are  chosen  each  referee  is  of  the 
same  standing,  not  two  referees  and  an  umpire  for  differences  only.  The 
award  of  any  two  of  these  referees  is  conclusive  and  binding  on  both 
parties.  In  case  of  an  inability  of  the  two  referees  first  chosen  to  select 
a  third,  the  Insurance  Commissioner  may  appoint  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment  on  written  application  of  either  referee, 
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and  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  bill  for  services  and  expenses  of  the 
third  referee  when  appointed  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  must  be  paid 
such  third  referee  by  the  Companies,  and  deducted  from  their  payment  to  the 
assured.  Thus  ensuring  the  payment  of  the  Commissioners '  appointee  even 
if  the  assured  is  dissatisfied  with  the  award. 

The  Companies  fought  hard  against  the  passage  of  this  substitution 
for  the  appraisal  clause  in  their  policies,  but  it  was  carried  over  their  ob- 
jection and  curiously  we  found  it  not  such  a  bad  form  to  work  under  as 
we  expected,  as  it  almost  did  away  with  the  il shyster"  lawyer  who  was 
previously  much  in  evidence  on  small  claims,  the  "Ambulance  Chasers"* 
so  called.  And  I  never  knew  one  of  these  references  when  care  had  been 
used  in  complying  with  all  its  requirements  to  be  broken,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  never  had  one  broken. 

Of  course  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by  the  adjuster  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  both  these  forms,  appraisal  or  reference,  as  one 
rarely  arrives  at  the  point  in  an  adjustment  where  an  appraisal  or  reference 
is  required  unless  there  is  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
assured  and  the  adjusters  and  sometimes  it  amounts  to  an  actual  fight. 

To  emphasize  this  point  I  will  cite  a  case  when  the  appraisal  by  three- 
men  as  called  for  by  the  New  York  State  form  on  which  the  policies  were 
written  was  waived  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  assured  and  the 
adjusters,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  one  man,  under  a  very 
binding  agreement  drawn  by  the  ablest  Insurance  lawyer  in  Boston.  After 
this  sole  referee  or  appraiser  made  his  award,  the  assured  declined  to  accept 
it  and  sued  the  Companies,  claiming  that  the  sole  referee  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  fraud,  had  acted  fraudulently,  and  that  his  award  was  entirely 
inadequate.  This  was  ordered  before  an  Auditor  (a  Judge  of  the  Lower 
Court)  and  after  hearings  lasting  eighteen  days  the  Auditor  found  no  fraud 
and  further  said  that  if  the  assured  could  recover  anything,  which  he 
doubted,  he  could  only  collect  what  the  referee  had  awarded.  The  assured 
then  claimed  his  right  to  a  jury  trial  which  lasted  many  days,  and  the 
jury  was  out  all  one  night.  In  the  morning  they  came  in  to  know  if  they 
must  find  fraud  in  order  to  increase  the  award,  but  the  Judge  declined  to 
instruct  them  and  they  shortly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  fraud  and  increased 
the  award  very  materially.  The  companies  took  it  to  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  Court  declined  to  rule  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  question  of  fact,  not  law,  and  so  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  final  and 
the   adjusters   were   held  guilty   of   fraud   as   well  as   the   referee   and   the 
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assured  nominally  collected  about  half  of  his  original  claim,  and  manv 
times  the  award.  This  was  a  very  expensive  case  for  the  Companies,  as 
the  gross  amount  it  cost  them  was  about  equal  to  the  assured 's  origina  1 
claim  and  the  only  satisfaction  they  had  was  that  the  two  Banks  which 
were  backing  him  took  it  all  and  as  they  had  financed  the  trials  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  they  came  out  whole.  For  any  further  details  you  may 
desire  in  this  case  I  will  refer  you  to  the  sole  referee,  who  happens  to  be 
myself,  and  I  believe  that  no  Appraisers  could  or  would  have  awarded  more 
than  I  did. 

Standard  riders  and  forms  attached  to  the  Policies: 

I  find  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  you  have  adopted  more  standard 
forms  than  they  have  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  as  standard  forms  tend 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  a  nonconcurrency  and  endless  trouble  in  adjust- 
ments, this  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  your  favor,  still  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  in  my  judgment,  to  draft  a  standard  form  which  will  fit  the 
varying  conditions  of  all  classes  of  hazards.  You  have  provided  a  means 
by  which  this  can  be  met,  but  the  trouble  is  that  so  many  agents  in  whose 
hands  these  forms  are,  are  not  sufficiently  will  trained  to  know  that  they  do 
not  cover  properly. 

We  have  had  many  nonconcurrent  forms  to  deal  wTith  in  losses  in 
the  past  and  several  rules  for  handling  them,  all  different,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  reaffirmed  a 
decision  made  before  I  was  born  in  1857,  and  now  in  Masachusetts  and 
Vermont  under  a  recent  decision,  nonconcurrent  policy  forms  have  to  be 
reformed  as  to  values  and  that  is  having  some  little  influence  on  the 
procedure  rn  the  other  New  England  States,  but  nonconcurrencies  are 
and  always  will  be  the   ' '  bad  dream ' '  to  the  adjuster. 

A  Salvage  Company  owned  and  operated  by  the  Companies: 
The  fact  that  you  do  not  have  a  Salvage  Company  owned  and 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Companies  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  to  me  a  surprise,  for  if  I  were  asked  to  name  in  my  judgment  the 
greatest  improvement  which  had  been  made  in  adjustment  conditions 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  during  my  business  lifetime,  I  should  without  the 
least  hesitation  say,  the  establishment  of  the  Underwriters  Salvage 
Company  of  New  York,  for  prior  to  its  establishment  we  adjusters  were 
compelled  to  deal  with  independent  salvage  men  or  wreckers,  most  of 
whom  we  had  good  cause  to  distrust. 
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The  Companies  established  the  Underwriters  Salvage  Company,  be- 
Lieving  that  they  would  eventually  be  able  to  stop  a  big  leak  as  shown 
by  some  of  these  wreckers  becoming  very  wealthy  men.  They  also 
knew  that  it  would  take  some  time  and  patience  to  arrive  at  a  position 
where  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  best  results,  but  at  least  the 
wreckers  and  the  assured  would  not  have  a  big  profit  which  belonged 
to  the  Companies,  and  further  they  knew  that  the  longer  they  put  it 
off  the  longer  they  would  be  in  arriving  at  this  much  desired  result,  so 
the  Company  was  formed  in  1893,  and  as  might  be  expected  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  securing  the  right  man  as  General  Manager,  but 
did  finally  get  him,  a  born  New  England  Yankee,  bright,  capable  and 
honest,  a  man  whom  I  was  using  whenever  I  could,  who  bought  or 
handled  salvage  not  only  for  the  Insurance  Companies  but  wreckage 
from  railroad  smashups,  or  other  casualties.  No  doubt  many  mistakes 
were  made  but  they  were  honestly  made  and  the  Companies  knew  that 
in  the  end  they  would  win  out,  and  they  did. 

Naturally  the  independent  wreckers  and  salvage  concerns  did  all 
they  could  to  discredit  this  Underwriters  Salvage  Company,  but  they 
couldn't  do  it,  as  its  Officials  were  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  known 
of  the  Officials  of  the  Insurance  Companies  and  they  had  created  a 
Company  which  stood  just  as  strong  and  just  as  honest  as  the  reputation 
of  the  men  who  were  back  of  it.  A  Company  to  handle  salvage  owned 
by  the  Companies  every  employee  of  which  is  under  salary  to  it  and 
who  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits.  A  Company  run  by  such 
men  with  such  a  Board  of  Directors  and  Officials  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Companies. 

Can  you  beat  it-  No.  I  do  not  think  you  can,  nor  do  I  think  that  any 
of  you  adjusters  before  me  would  wish  to  go  back  to  any  other  method 
of  handling  salvage,  if  you  could  serve  for  awhile  under  the  conditions 
under  which  I  have  worked  with  the  Underwriters  Salvage  Company  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.     I  will  quote  from  their  manuel: 

' '  The  assistance  is  rendered  to  the  Insurance  Companies '  repre- 
sentatives in  settling  losses  by  making  inventories,  verifying  schedules 
as  to  quantities,  values  and  damages,  estimating  the  possible  salvage 
remaining,  or  removing  damaged  merchandise  for  better  protection  pend- 
ing further  adjustment  and  possible  settlement  of  the  loss;  and  by 
handling,  reconditioning,  and  selling  merchandise  for  the  interests  of 
whom  it  may  concern. 
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"Upon  request,  we  will  send  one  of  our  competent  representatives 
to  estimate  salvage  and  advise  or  assist  the  adjusters  or  committee  in 
every  way  for  the  best  interests  of  the  underwriters. ' ' 

Now  a  few  instances  of  the  manner  I  made  use  of  this  Salvage 
Company.  Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  New  England  and 
all  large  manufacturing  centers  were  badly  hit  by  the  scarcity  of  dye 
stuffs  and  the  chemists  were  working  day  and  night  to  try  to  discover 
substitutes  for  the  German  dyes  and  many  poor  articles  were  thrown 
on  the  market.  I  had  a  loss  claim  of  some  $27,000  on  log  wood  extract, 
which  had  been  chilled,  as  it  was  a  zero  night  when  the  fire  occurred, 
some  of  the  barrels  we  had  to  dig  out  of  the  ice  in  the  warehouse. 
They  claimed  a  total  loss,  as  the  chilling  alone  they  said  ruined  it.  T 
called  upon  the  Boston  Office  of  the  Salvage  Company  for  their  ex- 
pert on  chemicals.  We  took  various  samples  and  proved  that  by  heating 
the  component  parts,  which  had  separated,  would  come  together  again, 
and  we  found  further  that  log  wood  extract,  which  they  claimed  as 
worth  25c  a  pound,  and  showed  me  contracts  which  they  had  to  deliver 
at  that  figure,  could  be  bought  of  the  same  grade  in  the  open  market 
at  12c,  and  the  sound  value  was  figured  on  a  12c  basis,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  loss  allowed  for  reconditioning.  This  was  adjusted  by  me 
direct  with  the  assured,  the  Salvage  Company  making  no  charge  for  the 
services  of  their  expert,  although  much  of  the  investigation  was  neces- 
sarily made  by  him.  This  was  an  example  of  indirect  service  to  the 
Companies. 

I  had  the  pleasure  in  the  spring  of  1919  of  seeing  the  Treasurer 
of  this  concern  behind  the  bars,  to  whom  I  had  been  summoned  by  the 
U.  S.  Marshal,  as  he  desired  to  inform  against  the  President  of  the 
Company,  and  thought  I  might  be  the  proper  person  who  would  help 
him  secure  revenge  against  him  for  having  got  him  in  jail  for  em- 
bezzling. I  was  able  to  prove  that  I  was  not,  but  could  not  help  feeling 
pleased  that  at  least  one  of  my  fraudulent  claimants  was  where  ho 
deserved  to  be. 

In  the  Hebrew  quarters  of  Boston  there  was  a  shoe  store  which, 
under  its  original  owner,  had  for  years  done  a  large  business  and  borne 
an  excellent  reputation.  The  proprietor  died  and  left  the  business  to  his 
son,  who  was  a  weakling,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  hangers  on  loafing  about 
the  place,  which  I  found  when  I  was  called  to  adjust  a  serious  loss  there. 
An   elaborately  prepared    claim   was  presented,   but   on   questioning   the 
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young  proprietor  I  found  that  he  knew  little  about  his  stock,  and  could 
not  explain  his  books.  I  decided  on  a  physical  inventory,  although 
great  piles  of  debris  on  the  floor  were  about  all  that  could  be  seen 
of  much  of  the  stock,  I  called  for  the  Salvage  Company's  leather  man 
to  make  this  inventory,  as  I  suspected  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  shortage  in  quantities  that  the  stock  was  largely  holdovers 
and  unsalable  goods.  This  leather  expert  was  a  man  named  Brady,  who 
was  brought  up  in  his  uncle's  large  boot  and  shoe  factory,  Brady  and 
Shortell  of  Salem,  from  a  boy,  and  knew  leather  and  shoes  in  every 
branch.  Visiting  the  premises  while  the  inventory  was  being  taken 
I  found  them  matching  up  heels  to  represent  pairs  of  shoes  and  when 
the  work  was  done  we  had  a  stock  of  less  than  half  the  value  as 
shown  by  their  books  and  a  loss  of  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  place  ' 
of  about  the  same  number  of  thousands. 

About  six  months  later  this  store  had  another  fire  and  when  I 
appeared  with  Mr.  Brady,  the  assured  held  up  his  hands  and  we  settled 
with  him  on  Mr.  Brady's  estimate  of  the  damage.  The  Salvage  Company 
charging  fifteen  dollars  per  day  for  the  actual  time  employed  by  their 
man.  The  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  with  a  schedule  of  some  eleven  mil- 
lion dollars,  had  a  loss  of  about  half  million  dollars  at  one  of  its  car 
barns,  which  had  in  connection  a  large  repair  shop.  I  at  once  turned 
over  to  the  Salvage  Company  all  the  junk  and  metal,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  assured  that  they  were  to  handle  it  for  the  benefit  of 
whom  it  might  concern,  and  they  were  on  the  ground  almost  before  the 
firemen  were  through  playing  on  the  ruins.  The  results  were  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  assured  who  had  a  large  interest  in  it  above  the 
insurance,  and  to  myself.  The  loss  on  the  rolling  stock,  building  and 
other  contents  I  adjusted  without  the  aid  of  the  Salvage  Company.  In 
many  cases  where  I  found  I  was  able  to  adjust  with  the  assured  on 
what  appeared  to  me  a  fair  percentage  basis,  the  Salvage  expert  who 
was  there  at  my  request,  admitted  after  an  examination  of  the  stock 
that  he  believed  it  was  better  than  he  could  net  the  companies,  and  in 
such  cases  he  made  no  charge  for  his  services.  In  others  where  he 
believed  he  could  net  a  better  result  the  Salvage  was  turned  over  to 
the  Salvage  Company  and  in  very  few  cases  did  I  find  that  his  position 
had  not  been  justified  by  the  results.  But  suppose  it  had  been  and  often, 
my  skirts  were  clear,  I  had  used  the  Companies'  own  man  and  if 
there   was   any   criticism  it  was  up   to   him.     Had   I   on   the  other   hand 
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ignored  his  advice  and  results  had  been  bad  then  I  should  have  heard 
from  some  one.  One  more  illustration  showing  that  sometimes  the  Salvage 
Company  was  used  when  we  knew  that  it  would  cost  the  Companies 
money  above  what  a  settlement  could  be  made  for  to  prevent  the 
assured  from  getting  a  big  profit.  We  had  in  Boston  a  very  heavy 
leather  man,  who  had  a  number  of  tanneries  with  a  large  stock  of  rough 
and  finished  leather  from  roof  to  cellar  of  an  eight  story  building,  in 
the  wholesale  leather  district.  He  had  a  bad  fire  and  water  damage 
and  at  last  we  reached  a  point  where  he  had  presented  his  claim  at  dif- 
ferent percentages,  varying  from  10%  to  a  total  loss.  We  knew  that 
we  could  not  handle,  as  a  salvage  proposition,  any  leather  on  which 
there  was  a  claim  of  less  than  20%  and  so  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
I  made  him  counter  propositions  to  pay  certain  percentage  damages,  and 
on  all  above  20%  to  pay  the  sound  value  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Salvage 
Company.  His  reply  was,  "No,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  care  to  consider 
this,  either  pay  me  my  claim,  or  else  take  the  entire  stock, ,J  and  there 
he  stood,  feeling  that  we  would  have  to  come  to  his  terms.  I  went 
to  the  Manager  of  the  Company,  having  by  far  the  largest  line  and 
whose  office  I  was  personally  representing,  and  told  him  of  the  situation, 
and  I  was  instructed  to  settle  that  loss  by  paying  the  whole  sound  value 
and  taking  every  piece  of  leather  out  of  his  store.  "We  know  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  Companies  money  but  we  will  stand  back  of  your 
Committee.  That  man  has  played  this  game  before  and  it  is  high  time 
his  bluff  was  called  and  that  the  business  men  of  Boston  should  know 
that  the  Insurance  Companies  can  turn  once  in  a  while. M  We  took 
the  stock,  the  assured  being  a  very  much  surprised  man,  and  it  cost 
the  Insurance  Companies  not  nearly  as  much  as  we  feared,  while  it  cost 
the  assured,  who  could  not  buy  leather  to  fill  some  of  his  contracts, 
more  than  $50,000.  I  was  afterwards  told  by  a  man  who  was  formerly 
his  partner,  as  he  had  to  buy  a  lot  from  the  Salvage  Company  through 
a  third  party  at  the  Salvage  Company 's  prices,  and  all  the  trade  was 
pleased,  as  he  had  the  name  of  being  the  closest  man  in  the  leather 
business. 

I  will  say  here  that  the  charges  that  the  Salvage  Company  have 
made  during  the  period  of  their  existence,  1893  to  the  present  time,  are 
as  follows:  At  first,  they  charged  what  the  independent  wreckers  were 
charging,  15%  on  gross  sales.  Shortly  after,  they  reduced  that  to  10%. 
In  1916  they  reduced  it  to  8%.     In  1917  it  was  reduced  to  7%.     Finally, 
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in  1920,  it  was  reduced  to  5%.  I  understand  from  the  officials,  how- 
ever, that  the  5%  is  undoubtedly  the  minimum,  and  it  is  possible  they 
may  have  to  increase  that  or  else  they  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
making  both  ends  meet. 

It  was  intimated  to  me  while  I  was  Manager  of  the  General  Ad- 
justment Bureau  that  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  consolidate  the 
Adjustment  Bureau  and  the  Salvage  Company,  and  I  was  asked  what  I 
thought  of  it.  My  reply  was  that  I  did  not  believe  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  two  separate  Companies,  for  it  would 
require  the  Manager  of  the  Consolidated  Company,  at  each  of  its 
branch  offices,  to  be  a  good  salvage  man  as  well  as  an  acceptable  adjuster, 
and  that  while  I  might  pass  muster  with  my  superiors  as  to  my  ability 
to  handle  the  adjustment  end  that  I  knew  I  could  not  as  a  handler  of 
salvage,  as  such  a  man  had  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Merchan- 
dise and  how  to  handle  and  dispose  of  it  in  a  damaged  condition,  which 
I  did  not  possess,  and  he  must  have  that  additional  sense,  known  as 
a  l '  merchandising  sense. ' '  I  believed  it  would  tend  to  hamper  the 
adjuster  and  keep  him  from  his  best  work  without  making  him  a  really 
competent  salvage  man,  and  that  a  Salvage  Company  owned  by  the 
Companies  should  be  used  as  an  aid  to  the  adjusters  for  the  Companies " 
benefit  but  should  be  a  separate  Company. 

An  argument  was  used  in  one  of  the  papers  on  salvage,  presented 
to  your  association  some  years  ago,  which  I  have  read,  in  which  the 
writer  felt  that  the  greater  distances  here  on  the  Pacific  as  compared 
with  the  East  between  the  location  of  the .  loss  and  the  place  where 
the  salvage  must  be  reconditioned,  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
such  handling  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  I  agree  is  in  a  measure  true 
but  not  wholly  so,  for  the  Salvage  Company  on  detached  losses  always 
considered  that  feature  in  making  their  estimates,  and  in  some  cases 
hired  a  store  in  the  same  place  as  the  loss  and  sold  the  stock  after 
putting  it  in  as  good  condition  as  possible^  as  is,  with  excellent  results. 

You  have  doubtless  been  surprised  that  my  business  experience  has 
been  in  connection  with  both  Mutual  and  Stock  Companies  which  I 
represented  freely  at  the  same  time  and  frequently  on  the  same  loss. 
The  relations  between  stock  and  mutual  companies,  especially  in  New 
England,  have  always  been  fairly  cordial,  though  competitors,  and  in 
many  instances  some  of  the  agents,  doing  the  largest  business  for  the 
Stock  Companies  are  also  officers  of  Mutual  Companies,  writing  bui'd- 
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ings  and  stocks  as  well  as  dwelling  house  property  and  have  a  long 
record  for  fair  and  honorable  dealing.  The  New  England  Factory 
Mutuals  which  are  supposed  to  write  only  the  best  of  the  sprinkler 
equipped  mills  and  factories,  are  also  very  strong.  The  fact  that  I 
represented  both  classes  did  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  affect  my  busi- 
ness with  either,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  two  years  of  my  service 
as  Manager  of  the  Bureau  that  I  had  to  cut  off  the  representation  of 
Mutual  Companies,  when  I  was  instructed  to  thereafter  adjust  only 
for  members  of  the  Bureau.     (Applause). 

The  President :  Gentlemen,  that  concludes  our  program  for 
today.  I  think  that  perhaps  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
is  sufficiently  long  in  the  conditions  under  which  we  labor. 
I  thank  you  all  for  your  attendance  here  this  afternoon,  and 
trust  you  will  keep  up  your  record  of  being  punctual  in  the 
morning. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at 
ten  o'clock. 
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THIRD  SESSION 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1922,  10  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President :  I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  here  this  morning, 
gentlemen,  and  to  see  that  so  many  have  drifted  in  with  the 
tide.  "We  want  to  keep  our  record  up  as  already  established 
for  promptness,  and  this  is  good  evidence  of  it. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  this  morning  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Glover,  on  "Personal  Equation."  Mr.  Glover 
was  unable  to  attend,  which  simply  illustrates  the  old  saying 
that  "The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  ofttimes  gang 
aglee. "  When  this  paper  was  arranged  for,  it  was  assumed 
he  would  be  able  to  be  here,  but  conditions  have  developed 
which  rendered  it  impossible.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Barsotti,  the 
distinguished  linguist  of  the  Fire  Association,  has  agreed  to 
read  it  for  him.     Will  Mr.  Barsotti  please  take  the  rostrum? 

Mr.  Barsotti:  As  Mr.  Deans  states,  Mr.  Glover  found  he 
could  not  attend  the  meeting,  and  so  asked  me  to  read  his 
paper.  It  will  of  course  not  be  read  as  well  as  he  could  read 
it  himself,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION 

By  Frank  S.  Glover 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Life  and  business  as  we  see  them 
may  be  likened  to  great  pictures,  the  intricacies  of  which  are  as 
numerous  and  baffling  as  the  strands  of  the  web  of  the  spider. 

As  we  gazed  upon  the  great  panorama  of  business  with  its  endless 
vicissitudes,  its  mountainous  obstacles,  its  plains  of  endeavor,  its  treach- 
erous wastes  of  failure,  nevertheless  all  transversed  with  paths  and 
avenues  of  opportunity,  the  many  eyes  see  only  the  predominant  features 
which  stand  out  sharply  in  contrast  to  the  dimmer  but  none  the  less 
important  backgrounds.     In  our  own  business  we  may  readily  compare 
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the  settings  with  those  of  the  picture  of  business  life  in  general.  What 
makes  for  its  success?  What  causes  its  failures-  These  questions  are 
asked  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  from  time  to  time. 

As  in  the  great  canvas,  we  see  those  outstanding  elements,  so  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  our  fortunes  do  we  note  the  predominant  factors. 
We  measure  their  length  and  breadth,  the  depth  of  their  subtle  causes 
and  the  height  of  their  effects, 

One  element,  however,  pregnant  with  its  possibilities,  is  so  frequently 
forgotten.  It  cannot  be  measured  by  length  nor  breadth,  nor  depth 
nor  height.  It  interweaves  itself  through  every  phase  of  business  life, 
forming  a  background  on  which  the  great  works  of  success  may  be 
executed.  That  element  is  the  personal  equation.  Nothing  is  so  potent, 
so  far-reaching,  so  irresistible  as  positive  personality.  Nothing  carries 
with  it  the  power  of  conviction  so  successfully  as  the  conscientious  per- 
severing effort  of  a  man  who  has  developed  that  invaluable  attribute  of 
personality. 

Speaking  from  a  fieldman's  viewpoint  possibly  many  of  the  travel- 
ing members  of  the  fire  insurance  fraternity  give  little  thought  to  this 
subject.  We  say  that  this  or  that  fieldman  is  popular  with  his  fellow 
competitors,  with  his  office  or  with  his  agents,  but  we  do  not  analyze 
the  elements  making  for  his  popularity. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  summed  up  as 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  company  and  his  agents, 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  and  honorably  with  his  com- 
petitors; the  strict  maintenance  of  a  poise  and  attitude  that  will  en- 
gender respect,  and  above  all,  that  ever  earnest  desire  to  serve  wherever 
possible. 

This  necessitates  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  his 
profession  in  all  its  ramifications,  from  rate  making  and  inspection  to 
assistance  in  directly  securing  business,  and  adjustment  of  losses  on 
that  which  is  already  on  the  books  of  his  company. 

We  are  fast  approaching  a  period  wherein  the  ethical  side  of  the 
business  will  be  given  a  more  and  more  prominent  position.  Nothing 
makes  for  greater  confidence  than  the  absolute  knowledge  that  the  man 
with  whom  you  are  dealing  will  stand  for  nothing  that  is  not  regular 
in  every  way.  The  writer  may  be  venturing  into  the  field  of  altruism 
when  he  expresses  a  firm  belief  in  the  theory  that  the  might  of  right 
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ultimately  wins  the  victory.  Nevertheless,  this  axiom  applied  day  by 
day  unswervingly  will  produce  most  satisfying  results. 

A  fieldman  should  place  firmly  in  his  mind  the  thought  that,  while 
his  agents  are  most  desirous  of  building  their  respective  incomes,  to  aid 
them  to  this  end  by  any  means  other  than  unalloyed  honest  effort,  only 
spells  disaster  for  his  interests  in   the  end. 

No  one  thing  is  greater  than  service  rightly  administered.  We  may 
capitalize  our  personal  peculiarities;  we  may  put  forth  the  particular 
advantages  offered  by  our  offices  and  their  companies;  we  may  indulge 
in  a  certain  amount  of  appreciation  and  blarney,  but  the  greatest  asset 
is  our  ability  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  actually  assist  our  representatives 
in  solving  a  knotty  problem  which  may,  at  the  time,  be  between  them 
and  a  line  of  desirable  business. 

When  it  comes  to  handling  our  local  agents  many  of  the  fieldmen 
and  some  of  the  managers  have  just  one  system  of  action.  While  this 
may  on  an  average  produce  the  results  desired,  nevertheless  it  makes 
impossible  the  cultivation  of  a  large  class  of  local  men  who  are  not 
susceptible  of  development  along  sterotyped  lines.  Frequently  the  agent 
with  peculiarities  hardest  to  understand  makes  the  best  local  representa- 
tive when  once  properly  reached.  A  trait  common  to  human  nature  is 
that  of  following  a  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  far  easier  to  go  along 
without  careful  study  of  these  personal  traits,  yet  to  do  so  closes  an 
avenue  of  possibilities  greater  than  imagination  can  describe.  No  man 
who  has  reached  success  through  stereotyped  channels  can  carry  with 
him  treasure  greater  than  gold — that  of  human  friendship  and  confidence 
born  of  an  effort  to  reach  the  personal  side  of  life. 

It  would  seem  that  while  possibly  entailing  some  considerable  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  fieldmen  and  office,  the  compilation  of  a  card 
system  of  character  sketches  portraying  the  peculiarities  of  the  com- 
pany's local  representatives  might  be  drawn  up  in  abbreviated  form, 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Manager's  office  and  the  Examining  and 
Accounting  Departments.  In  this  manner  members  of  the  agency  force 
outside  of  the  fieldmen  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  know  the 
local  agents  personally,  could  give  more  intelligent  consideration  to  their 
various  needs.  This  is  just  as  much  a  touch  of  the  personal  element  as 
the  actual  contact  enjoyed  by  the  fieldmen  and  no  one  will  argue  that 
it  is  not  wisdom  to  make  the  feeling  between  an  office  and  its  repre- 
sentatives as  warm  and  cordial  as  possible.     A  one-system  line  of  action 
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makes  for  more  or  less  friction  from  time  to  time  and  necessitates  the 
smoothing  out  of  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

One  may  ask,  why  then,  do  we  labor  incessantly  through  life  to 
acquire  that  which  we  cannot  take  with  us  in  the  great  transition  and 
which  in  its  winning  costs  sometimes,  friends,  health,  and  all  that  we 
so  greatly  cherish? 

It  is  because  we  are  all  imbued  with  that  attribute  called  ambition 
if  we  attain  a  place  worth  while.  Yet  that  place  can  be  reached  in 
a  way  which  will  still  leave  us  our  friendships  and  the  esteem  of  our 
fellow  men.  This  is  only  by  a  careful  and  studious  consideration  of 
that  element  so  often  forgotten,  so  sadly  abused;  the  personal  equation. 

The  manager,  the  fieldman,  who  will,  in  spite  of  his  aggressive  per- 
sonality, his  great  desire  for  growth,  still  consider  his  fellow  managers, 
his  brother  fieldmen,  recognizing  their  rights  and  protecting  them,  can 
bank  on  a  reserve  of  friendship  and  co-operation  not  to  be  measured, 
but  powerful  and  lasting.  It  is  only  natural  that  one  will  do  more  for 
a  fellow  man  in  whom  he  can  place  confidence,  respect  and  the  knowledge 
of  fair  play. 

All  these  advantages,  which  go  toward  making  a  man  of  our  pro- 
fession a  success  or  a  failure,  trace  directly  back  to  the  personality  of 
the  particular  individual.  Occasionally  a  man  climbs  the  hill  of  success 
in  spite  of  opposition  more  or  less  general,  in  spite  of  lack  of  personal 
friends  and  popularity,  but  he  has  gained  only  a  hollow  victory  for  the 
fullness  of  life  cannot  be  measured  in  decimal  points  but  in  friendship 
and  the  love  of  our  fellow  man. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  insurance  business  in  the  office 
or  the  field — say  you. 

Only  this:  that  as  we  work  day  by  day  in  our  various  capacities 
striving  to  deliver  that  full  value  of  worth  to  those  about  us,  if  we 
will  but  ever  bear  in  mind  the  great  thought  that  first,  we  must  serve 
our  own  organization  but  rightly  only;  second,  we  must  ever  consider  the 
rights  of  our  competitors,  and  last,  when  we  have  won  or  lost  in  the 
business  arena  we  should  have  done  so  in  a  manner  that  will  give  us 
friends  in  times  of  need  or  will  conserve  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
a  less  fortunate  competitor. 

No  greater  honor  can  be  paid  to  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the 
horizon  of  life  than  to  be  able  to  say  of  him  that  his  friends  are  without 
number  and  even  his  enemies  respect  him.     Positive     personality  cannot 
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help  but  make  for  some  opposition  but  it  need  not  be  without  respect  and 
ev.en  admiration.  To  reach  the  goal  one  needs  above  all  else  real 
character  and  stamina  and  all  this  is  but  that  subtle  something  so  in- 
valuable to  us  all;  namely,  the  personal  equation.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  know  you  have  all  enjoyed  with  me,  gen- 
tlemen,  the  treatment  of  a  rather  intangible  subject  by  Mr. 
Glover — a  subject  which  is  of  intense  interest  to  all  of  us. 
I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in 
what  he  says. 

While  the  program  of  this  meeting  is  formal  and  rather 
fixed,  it  is  not  so  inflexible  that  it  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  features  that  might  prove  of  interest  and 
benefit  to  us.  I  have  just  noticed  the  arrival  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Levison.  Mr.  Levison  has  recently  assumed  an 
additional  honor  in  the  title  of  President  of  the  Insurance  Fed- 
eration of  California.  That  is  an  institution  which  is  a  medium 
whereby  we  may  exert  our  influence,  if  you  please,  in  a  po- 
litical way.  I  think  it  would  be  to  our  distinct  advantage 
if  Mr.  Levison  would  consent  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  us 
this  morning  on  the  subject,  "The  Insurance  Federation  and 
Its  Activities  in  the  State."  Mr.  Levison  needs  no  introduc- 
tion at  my  hands  to  you.    (Applause.) 
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"THE  INSURANCE  FEDERATION  OF  CALIFORNIA" 

By  J.  B.  Levison 
President  of  the  Federation 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  of  the  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  question  of  the  Insurance 
Federation  this  morning.  I  consider  it  a  happy  thought  to  take  advantage 
of  this  meeting  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
on  what  many  of  us  consider  is  a  very  important,  constructive  movement, 
that  has  been  started  all  over  this  country  ?  and  of  which,  as  usual,  Cali- 
fornia  is  one  of   the  leaders. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  to  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  the  In- 
surance business  anything  as  to  the  very  delicate,  or  I  might  say  critical, 
condition  in  which  the  insurance  business  is  today  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  are  in  a  most  unhappy  and  most  unfortunate  situation  in 
that  respect.  The  railroads,  that  have  been  the  victim  of  legislation  and 
restriction  and  interference  for  many  years,  have  finally  got  into  such  a 
financial  condition  that  it  is  no  longer  popular  for  the  politician  to  attack 
the  railroads.  In  fact,  as  you  all  know,  the  disposition  of  the  Federal 
Government  today  in  respect  to  the  railroads  is  distinctly  constructive 
rather  than   destructive. 

Public  service  corporations  are  all  in  financial  difficulties  as  the  result 
of  government  interference,  so  that  there  is  no  material  left  for  the  agitator 
in  that  direction.  And  when  it  comes  to  street  railroads  and  suburban 
roads?  and  the  like,  they  are  all,  if  not  in  actual  receiverships,  in  a  con- 
dition very  close  to  it.  All  of  which  means  as  we  can  readily  see  that 
practically  the  only  great,  successful  business  in  the  United  States  that 
presents  an  easy  mark  for  the  politician  and  the  agitator  is  the  insurance 
business,  and   especially   the   fire  insurance  business. 

Now,  the  Insurance  Federation  offers  us  a  legitimate  defensive  or- 
ganization, to  which  no  one  can  take  exception.  And  the  idea  of  the 
Federation,  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  it  is  distinctly 
defensive;  in  other  words,  that  we  are  banded  together  to  protect  our 
livelihood  and  nothing  more.  That,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  basic  principals 
of  the  Federation. 

I  say  I  believe;  it  is?  because  I  must  admit  that  I  know  very  little 
about  it.  I  have  just  taken  the  office,  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  it  at  all. 
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Those  of  you  who  read  the  insurance  journals  do  not  have  to  be  told 
what  lias  happened  in  Mississippi,  where  the  insurance  companies  have 
been  fined  millions  of  dollars,  because  of  some  supposed  violation  of 
their  anti-trust  laws,  and  have  all  withdrawn  from  the  State.  In  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  we  are  facing  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  rates. 

Another  feature  of  this  difficulty  that  we  have  in  hand,  and  the 
conditions  that  are  facing  us,  is  illustrated  by  the  activities  of  the  Non- 
partisan League,  which,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  starting  out  very  actively 
in  the  State  of  California.  You  may  have  noticed  in  the  papers  this 
morning  a  proposed  combination  between  labor  and  the  farmer.  Every 
single  movement  of  this  nature,  gentlemen,  in  the  end  reacts  on  insurance, 
because,  as  I  said  before,  insurance  today  is  the  only  ball  that  they  can 
play  with,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  is  left  for  them,  and  it  is  becoming 
a  very,  very  popular  indoor  pastime  in  which  to  indulge. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  told  anything  about  the  well-known  Untermeyer 
and  what  he  did  in  the  Lockwood  investigation,  where  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  housing  question  in  New  York,  and  he  tool: 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  a  number  of  the  important  officials  of 
insurance  companies  on  the  grill  in  New  York  City,  with  the  result  that 
bills  will  probably  be  introduced  in  New  York  specifying  how  the  funds 
of  insurance  companies  are  to  be  invested.  Why  it  is  to  be  done  with 
insurance,  when  it  is  not  done  with  any  other  business,  I  do  not  know, 
other  than  that  the  insurance  men  are  more  or  less  defenseless. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  to  illustrate  further  what  the 
Federation  can  do. 

Many  years  ago  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  discussing  his  difficulties  with  one  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  legislature  matters  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
statement  that  the  insurance  men  were  getting  what  they  were  entitled  to, 
and  upon  further  questioning,  this  statement  was  made,  ' '  there  isn  't  a 
business  in  the  world  that  has  got  the  material  right  at  hand  for  a  de- 
fensive movement  to  the  same  extent  as  the  insurance  business  has. 
Companies  have  representatives  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlt  in  the  State. 
They  have  an  army  of  men,  special  agents  they  are  called,  who  can  be 
made  missionaries  traveling  continuously  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  State  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep  themselves  informed  and 
prevent    through    their    connections   the    election   of    men    to    the   legislature 
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who  are  notoriously  prejudiced  against  and  antagonistic  to  insurance  in- 
terests. ' ' 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  the  Federation  wants  to  do.  We  want 
to  develop  this  organization  to  the  point  that  every  man  in  the  insurance 
business,  who  gains  a  livelihood,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  business, 
shall  become  a  member  of  the  Federation.  Through  them,  we  will  be  able, 
whenever  we  find  a  man  who  is  notoriously  antagonistic  to  our  interests, 
to  meet  him  in  the  open  with  an  organization  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed 
of,  something  that  we  can  stand  by  and  justify.  And  to  the  members  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific  I  want  to  say  that  I 
can't  imagine  any  easier  work  for  you  to  do  than,  as  you  are  going  around 
visiting  your  agents  and  discussing  the  problems  that  come  up  in  our 
business^  urge  upon  them  membership  in  this  organization,  so  that  when 
we  are  in  difficulty,  when  we  have  this  work  to  do,  we  will  know  just 
where  to  go  and  how  to  go  about  it. 

I  hope  that  when  you  leave  this  meeting  and  go  back  to  your  stations, 
you  will  not  forget  this.  This  is  not  just  a  little,  light  talk  to  fill  in.  It 
is  a  very  serious  matter;  I  want  to  give  you  the  message  with  all  the 
earnestness  that  I  can,  that  in  my  capacity  as  an  executive  of  an  in- 
surance company,  and  after  my  forty-three  years  of  experience  in  it,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  insurance  business  was  in  anything  like  the 
difficult  condition  in  which  it  finds  itself  today.  I  want  you  to  take  this 
back  with  you  and  remember  that  this  Federation,  as  I  see  it  offers  to 
us  a  very  simple,  very  easy  and  very  efficient  machinery  whereby  we  can 
block  the  work  of  the  enemies  of  our  great  business.  I  thank  you  gentlemen. 
(Applause.) 

The  President :  I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
Mr.  Levison  has  painted  a  very  interesting  picture,  one  which 
should  prove  lasting  in  our  memories.  As  you  go  up  and 
down  the  field,  attending  to  your  duties,  there  is  not  anv 
medium  through  which  propaganda  can  be  spread  more 
thoroughly  than  through  members  of  this  organization.  We 
certainly  appreciate  Mr.  Levison 's  explanation  and  outline  of 
the  situation. 

Up  in  the  Northwest,  they  have  a  problem  that  they  think 
is  more  acute  than  in  anv  other  section  of  the  territory.     It 
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is  recognized  by  all  of  us  to  be  prevalent  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  the  country,  but  there  it  is  decidely  irritat- 
ing- to  the  field  men  of  stock  fire  insurance  companies.  1 
refer  to  mutual  competition,  In  a  recent  trip  up  through  the 
Northwest,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  gentleman  who 
hns  prepared  for  us  the  paper  to  which  we  are  next  to  listen, 
nnd  T  was  impressed  with  his  enthusiasm  as  an  anti-mutual 
.insurance  advocate— Mr.  D,  A.  McKinley,  of  the  Fidelity 
Ehenix  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  McKinley  is  not  able 
to  be  here,  and  the- same  conditions  which  I  have  outlined  as 
to  the  other  absentees  prevail  in  his  case — conditions  over 
which  he  had  no  control  prevent.  But  we  are  to  be  favored, 
in  the.  reading  of  this  paper,  by  another  "Mc'  — Mi\  McPher- 
son,  of  the  Continental  office.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  McPherson. 
(Applause.) 
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MUTUAL    COMPETITION    AND    WAYS    AND    MEANS 
OF  COMBATTING  IT. 

By  D.  A.  McKinley 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of 
the  Pacific:  This  subject  is  one  that  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
insurance  men  since  the  advent  of  the  stock  companies.  The  apparent  situ- 
ation in  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
Mutual  competition  that  is  spreading  to  other  fields.  With  Washington  as  a 
focus,  diverging  lines  shoot  out  into  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, with  decreasing  force  the  farther  they  get  from  the  focus. 

Stock  companies  have  always  had  to  meet  Mutual  competition  in  all 
the  United  States,  and  this  same  situation  was  true  in  Washington  until 
1906  when  the  Insurance  Code  of  the  State  was  amended  in  the  Legislature 
according  to  Section  86,  Mutual  Companies '  qualifications,  which  provides: 

"That  when  a  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  accumulates  from 
its  underwritings  and  earnings,  cash  assets  of  not  less  than  $200,000, 
of  which  amount  not  less  than  $100,000  shall  be  surplus  assets  which 
it  must  maintain  in  securities  deposited  as  required  of  Domestic  Stock 
Insurance  Companies,  and  while  it  maintains  such  surplus  assets  on 
deposit,  it  may  issue  its  policies  without  liability  on  the  part  of  its 
policy  holders,  other  than  to  pay  the  amount  of  premium  stated  in  the 
policy,  and  which  premium  shall  be  not  less  than  the  premium  charged 
by  solvent  stock  companies  for  insuring  similar  risks.  The  company 
may  classify  its  risks  according  to  the  various  hazards  covered,  and 
any  saving  experienced  by  the  company  in  loss  ratio,  expense  of  man- 
agement, or  from  any  other  source,  may  be  returned  to  the  policy 
holders  in  the  various  classifications  according  to  the  experience  of 
the  company  in  said  classes  and  as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  company;  provided,  that  such  saving  must  be  appor- 
tioned equitably  among  the  policy  holders  in  the  classification  in 
which  it  is  actually  earned. ' ' 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Washington  states  in  a  letter^  that  to 
his  knowledge,  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Fire  Association  of  Seattle,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Mutual  Companies  who  are  issuing  a  non-assessable 
policy;  that  there  are  a  number  of  Eastern  Mutuals  who  have  an  abundant 
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surplus  which  would  entitle  them  to  issue  these  non-assessable  policies  if 
they  see   fit  to  make   a   deposit  of  securities  with   the  state. 

Under  the  laws  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon  arid  California,  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Fire  Association  of  Seattle,  is  entitled  to  issue  a 
non-assessable  policy  limiting  the  amount  of  liability  of  the  policy  holder 
to  the  premium  paid  and  named  in  the  policy.  The  State  of  Montana 
has  not  allowed  them  to  issue  a  non-assessable  policy  up  to  this  date.  In 
these  States  then,  where  a  non-assessable  policy  is  allowed  under  the  state 
law,  the  stock  companies  and  their  representatives,  are  precluded  from 
attacking  them  on  the  point  that  has  always  been  successful  wherever 
Mutual  competition  has  been  met  in  the  past,  viz.,  on  the  contingent  lia- 
bility of  policy  holders. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Washington  has  upheld  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Fire  Association  of 
Seattle  against  the  attacks  of  agents  and  the  public  from  any  attempt  to 
assault  them  on  the  contingent  liability  of  their  policy  holders.  He  made 
a  statement  that  should  agents  persist  in  using  this  argument  against  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  which  have  complied  with  the  present  state  laws 
and  rulings  of  the  Attorney  General,  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  up  agents' 
licenses.  And  he  further  maintains  that  until  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
make  a  test  case  under  a  non-assessable  policy,  after  the  insolvency  of  a 
company  issuing  same?  that  he  will  abide  by  the  insurance  code  of  Wash- 
ington. 

This  contention  was  carried  into  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  Insurance 
Commissioner  Barber  was  quoted  through  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this 
subject  giving  his  opinion  that: 

' '  If  the  funds  in  hand  at  any  time  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
claims  and  the  Mutual  Association  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver, 
the  situation  is  entirely  changed.  The  court  may  order  a  distribution 
of  funds  which  would  mean  to  pro-rate  claims,  or  it  may  order  the 
Receiver  to  levy  and  collect  additional  assessments  sufficient  to  meet 
all  claims.  Both  methods  have  been  pursued  in  different  cases  by  the 
courts. ' 9 

When  this  letter  was  published,  the  Northwestern  Mutual  immediately 
became  interested  in  the  case,  and  after  some  correspondence  between  them 
and  Commissioner  Barber,  a  little  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Mutual 
quoting  in  full  the  letter  of  which  the  above  is  a  part  and  another  letter 
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purporting  to  recall  anything  that  might  have  been  said  regarding  the 
assessability  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Fire  Association  policies.  This 
fact  alone  changes  the  situation  from  any  to  be  met  before  with  Mutual 
companies.  It  is  not  real  Mutual  competition  we  have  to  meet.  The  fact 
that  dividends  or  savings  are  paid  back  to  the  policy  holder  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  analagous  to  rebating  or  cut  rating  as  experienced  in 
the  past  in  competition  with  Non-board  and  cut-rate  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, whether  they  were  founded  on  stock  company,  Mutual,  Inter- 
Insurer,  or  Reciprocal  plan.  On  account  of  the  laws,  the  most  successful 
point  of  attack  was  taken  from  us. 

The  magnitude  of  this  Mutual  or  cut-rate  competition  will  be  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  thirty-four  Mutual  and  Inter-Insurance  Com- 
panies entered  in  Washington,  twenty-three  in  Montana  and  thirty-one  in 
Idaho. 

The  Martin  General  Agency,  licensed  brokers,  having  the  same  officers 
as  the  Northwestern  Mutual  of  Seattle,  operate  eleven  Mutual  companies 
for  direct  writing  and  fifteen  re-insurance  companies,  giving  them  a 
gross  line  of  $250,000  on  sprinklered  wood-workers  and  mill-yards;  on 
general  risks;  unsprinklered,  a  gross  line  of  $177,000,  and  on  general  risks 
sprinklered,  a  gross  line  of  $236,000.  Of  the  fifteen  re-insurance  com- 
panies, only  one  is  entered  in  the  State.  All  of  the  eleven  direct  writing 
Mutuals  are  entered  in  these  States  but  not  one  has  complied  with  the 
law  entitling  them  to  issue  non-assessable  policies.  This  fleet  is  operated 
as  a  unit,  and  hides  under  the1  non-assessable  policy  issued  by  the  North- 
western Mutual  of  Seattle.  Acting  as  brokers  for  the  control  of  large 
lines,  they  use  a  list  of  insureds  whose  business  they  handle  exclusively. 
This  list  is  shown  to  a  new  prospect  in  substantiation  of  their  claim  to 
successfully  handle  his  insurance  at  a  saving  to  the  insured. 

The  acceptance  of  brokered  business  from  the  Mutuals  has  simply 
aided  them  in  carrying  these  large  lines  in  their  own  name  and  has  assisted 
them  to  increase  their  business.  No  doubt  the  stock  companies  individually 
felt  that  though  the  agents  were  getting  the  business  indirect  on  brokerage 
commission,  nevertheless  the  company's  net  was  the  same  and  as  the  lines 
placed  were  preferred  class,  they  accepted  the  business  without  question. 
In  1919,  this  practice  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  Seattle  and  Everett 
on  lumber  lines^  and  in  Spokane  on  lumber,  packing  plants  and  public 
schools.  Since  then,  the  local  agents  of  these  Washington  cities  and 
North  Idaho  are  awake  to  the  detriment  of  their  business  in  the  acceptance 
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of  brokered  lines  from  Mutual  companies.  Some  agents  are  avaricious;, 
they  are  looking  at  their  present  bank  balances  rather  than  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  insurance  business  and  no  doubt  some  stock  insurance 
companies  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

Several  years  ago  the  loss  ratio  on  saw-mills  in  North  Idaho  and 
Washington  gave  stock  companies  much  concern.  Mutual  and  inter-in- 
surance companies  were  brought  in  at  cut  rates  by  mill  owners,  and  many 
lines  were  lost  to  local  stock  agents.  The  large  timber  interests  have 
improved  their  plants  by  outside  water  protection  and  sprinkler  systems 
placing  these  risks  in  the  preferred  class.  New  ratings  have  returned 
some  large  lines  to  stock  companies,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
application  of  a  defensible  rate  schedule.  A  competitive  rate  may  regain 
a  single  line,  but  only  a  merit  rating  schedule  can  hope  to  find  continued 
success  on  the  entire  class. 

The  premium  income  from  grain  insurance  in  Eastern  Washington, 
Eastern  Oregon  and  North  Idaho  is  conceded  to  be  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Eire  Association  bulwark  of  reserves  in 
the  earlier  years  of  their  history.  That  the  business  is  profitable,  must  be 
admitted  through  their  increasing  efforts  year  after  year  to  obtain  this 
business.  It  is  estimated  that  the  volume  of  grain  premiums  written^  by 
the  Mutuals  is  twice  as  much  as  their  next  largest  stock  company  competitor 
and  increasing  every  year.  There  is  little  question  but  that  they  get  the 
business  because  of  a  rate  less  than  the  stock  companies  charge.  The 
past  two  years  their  rates  have  been  65  cents  and  70  cents  covering  grain 
in  the  field  and  transferable  to  warehouse  up  to  Dec.  31st.  On  this  class,, 
they  invariably  paid  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent.,  which  makes  their  net 
48%  cents  and  521/:>  cents  respectively,  not  deducting  commission  to  agents 
which  is  15  per  cent  maximum  and  not  including  a  policy  fee  of  $1.50. 

It  costs  the  stock  companies  a  high  percentage  of  the  net  premium  to 
solicit  and  produce  an  income  from  grain  insurance  in  competition  with 
present  mutual  rates.  A  slight  reduction  in  rate  and  commisson  to  agents- 
would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  grain  driving  expense  and  give  as  much 
or  larger  net  income.  The  loss  ratio  on  this  class  must  be  practically  the 
same  for  all,  so  there  must  be  a  rate  under  which  Mutuals  could  not  con- 
tinue to  obtain  the  business  except  on  service  and  loss  paying  ability. 

The  next  largest  class  for  Mutual  competition  has  probably  been  pre- 
ferred fruit  warehouse  storage  and  packing  plants,  which  embrace  various 
localities    in   Washington,    Idaho    and   Oregon.     The    stock    companies    havi* 
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suffered  severe  losses  in  some  sections  on  frame  classification  while  the 
Mutuals  have  gone  after  the  preferred  risks  and  have  promulgated  through 
the  filing  of  differential  schedules  such  a  confusing  method  of  rating  these 
plants,  that  the  assureds  do  not  really  know  what  they  are  getting. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  stock  companies '  agents  or  representatives 
find  great  difficulty,  if  any  success,  in  getting  at  the  real  basis  of  rating 
or  method  of  handling  the  lines  carried  by  the  Mutuals.  They  appear 
to  instill  a  feeling  of  secrecy  with  the  assured,  and  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  either  see  the  policy  itself  or  have  it  explained  in  an  under- 
standable way  by  the  assured. 

Insurance  on  public  schools  has  shown  a  high  loss  ratio  and  is  con- 
sidered as  undesirable  by  many  stock  companies  except  in  protected  cities 
and  towns,  and  then  only  wrhen  at  least  80  per  cent,  insurance  to  value  is 
carried.  The  Mutual  companies  have  made  a  campaign  in  Washington 
and  Idaho  for  school  business  of  preferred  class,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  have  been  successful  in  getting  these  lines.  The  Spokane  school  rate 
was  so  low  that  the  Mutual  would  have  declined  the  business  had  it  been 
possible  for  them  to  back  out.  If  the  past  loss  ratio  in  this  class  is 
maintained,  the  Mutual  companies  will  find  it  an  unprofitable  line,  but 
in  every  instance,  stock  company  agents  should  be  encouraged  to  have  the 
Rating  Bureau  or  Board  of  Fire  Underwriter  Surveyors  apply  schedules 
and  produce  the  proper  rate.  A  centrally  organized  information  Board 
or  Bureau  working  on  behalf  of  the  stock  companies,  should  gather  data 
for  the  field  in  which  this  competition  is  to  be  met  and  see  that  Special 
Agents  and  Local  Agents  are  provided  with  information  necessary  to 
combat   competition   on  this   class. 

The  laws  of  most  states  prohibit  City,  County  and  State  boards  from 
engaging  in  the  insurance  business  through  becoming  members  of  a  Mutual 
insurance  company  having  a  contingent  liability.  Local  agents  should  be 
encouraged  to  protect  the  taxpayers  against  this  chance  of  liability 
through  insurance  on  public  buildings. 

The  vast  volume  of  grain  insurance — the  large  sprinklered  lumber 
lines — preferred  school  business  in  protected  towns — preferred  fruit  ware- 
house lines — in  fact  preferred  lines  everywhere,  are  particularly  sought  by 
the  Mutual  competition.  The  Mutuals  have  followed  the  reduced  rates 
made  by  the  stock  companies  and  are  still  paying  the  dividends.  They 
claim  their  loss  ratio  for  ten  years,  averages  28  per  cent.,  while  nine  stock 
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r<.m panics  writing  the  next  largest  business  in  Washington,  show  a  loss 
ratio  of  45  per  cent. 

Local  agents  argue  that  if  the  Mutuals  are  able  to  carry  preferred 
risks  and  pay  these  high  dividends  as  saving  on  the  class,  that  surely  the 
basis  of  rating  by  the  stock  companies  should  be  more  carefully  applied 
according  to  classification  and  the  rates  increased  to  cover  the  more  haz- 
ardous risk. 

This  is  the  past  and  present  practice  of  Mutual  competition  to  be 
met  in  Northwestern  States.  The  conclusion  brought  out  earlier  is  of 
paramount  importance,  that  the  so-called  Mutual  competition  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  cut-rate  competition. 

To  successfully  and  intelligently  combat  this  competition,  Fieldmen 
and  Local  Agents  really  need  authentic  information  from  their  principals. 
They  need  to  have  an  expert  analysis  of  rate  differentials  as  filed  with 
the  State  Insurance  Departments,  as  soon  as  effective.  They  cannot  in- 
dividually gather  data  to  offset  Mutual  propaganda.  For  example,  the 
committee  of  Insurance  Commissioners'  printed  report  of  1920^  on  the 
Seattle  Mutual,  shows  an  admitted  surplus  of  $361,060,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion hazard  of  $600,000  in  Seattle,  which  about  equals  the  anticipated  net 
earnings  for  one  year.  What  would  happen  to  policy  holders  under  these 
circumstances?  The  practice  of  re-insuring  with  non-admitted  companies 
entails  some  doubt  on  possibility  of  recovery.  That  one  Mutual  issuing  ;: 
non-assessable  policy  does  not  include  the  whole  fleet  of  Mutuals,  should 
be  given  due  publicity. 

The  past  and  present  practice  of  advertising  and  publicity  used  by 
this  Mutual  competition  is  a  subject  to  which  attention  should  be  directed. 
Operating  as  they  do,  as  a  unit,  under  the  direction  of  very  competent 
men,  they  have  available  a  mailing  list  of  all  policy  holders  in  the  various 
classifications.  Advertising  literature,  financial  statements  and  publicity 
matter  to  offset  adverse  propaganda,  is  immediately  mailed  out  to  all 
policy  holders  who  are  made  a  party  to  the  grievance  brought  against 
their  insurance  company.  Acting  as  a  unit  they  can  meet  rate  revision 
situations  and  publicity  matters  very  promptly  and  this  has  been  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  past. 

The  Mutual  competition  purchases  full  page  and  half  page -adver- 
tising space  in  the  leading  daily  newspapers  and  Farm  Journals  with  a 
wide  circulation  in  the  territories  in  which  they  operate.  Here  are  pre- 
sented   financial   statements    showing    their    growth,    loss   ratio    and   service 
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of  Mutual  companies.  They  present  their  own  side  of  the  insurance  ques- 
tion and  during  the  past  year,  have  offered  a  reward  for  the  disproval 
of  the  salient  features  of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 

Mr.  McKinley  has  forwarded  me  an  ad  run  by  one  of  the  mutual 
companies,  which  no  doubt  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  In  fact,  he  sent 
me  a  separate  letter,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  show  it  to  you,  to  show 
the  way  they  do  their  advertising.  If  you  will  pass  that  among  the  mem- 
bers?  you  will  get  some  idea  of  what  they  are  doing. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  insuring  public 's  opinion 
of  a  situation  can  be  molded  according  to  statements  made  as  long  as 
they  are  not  refuted.  This  is  sometimes  called  propaganda  and  that  is 
exactly  what   has   been   carried   out  by   the   Mutual   companies. 

The  only  stock  company  publicity  that  has  reached  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  a  few  pamphlets  gotten  out  by  the  Committee  on  Publicity 
and  Education  at  Chicago  as  a  result  of  the  Untermeyer  investigation  in 
New  York. 

Considerable  literature  by  Edson  S.  Lott  has  been  widely  distributed 
to  Casualty  Agents  throughout  the  Northwest  field  and  no  doubt  has 
provided  a  number  of  agents  with  a  few  good  arguments;  particularly 
that  mutualization  of  an  insurance  business  is  just  as  defensible  as  mutual- 
ization  of  any  other  privately  owned  class  of  business.  Some  of  these 
leaflets  are  antagonistic  in  their  assertions,  one  in  particular  is  that  reprint 
of  Mr.  Edson  S.  Lotts'  address  before  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association 
at  Chicago  in  1920 — "The  taint  of  communism  in  Mutual  Insurance, "  in 
which  the  statement  is  made: 

"Every  convert  to  Mutual  fire  insurance  helps  to  propagate  the 
Socialistic  and  communistic  germ  and  takes  a  step  towards  having 
his  own  business  taken  over  by  the  community  and  the  profits  divided 
among  all." 

This  called  forth  a  pamphlet  by  H.  K.  Dent,  Vice-President  of  the 
Martin  General  Agency,  entitled — "Does  Mutual  insurance  tend  to  cause 
or  prevent  monopolistic  state  insurance?"  The  first  paragraph  of  this 
pamphlet  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  thinking  man — You  have  all  wondered  and  marvelled 
at  the  fact  that  a  red  agitator  can  stand  before  a  people  and  mis- 
state  and   distort   facts   and  conditions   and  work  his  hearers   up   to   a 
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pitch  of  anarchy,  but  you  will  have  to  admit  that  there  is  just  as 
much  logic  to  the  ravings  of  the  reddest  anarchist  as  there  is  to  the 
most  recent  statement  of  the  self-appointed  spokesman  for  certain 
insurance  agents — that  Mutual  insurance  men  are  disturbers  of  the 
public   peace. M 

The   third   paragraph  goes  on  to   say: 

"Wherein  does  this  differ  from  the  earnest  and  apparently  sin- 
cere agitator  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who  from  his  soap-box  damns  the 
Government  and  villifies  successful  business.  The  I.  W.  W.  agitator  is 
trying  to  throw  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  their 
fellow  members  and  take  it  away  from  the  people.  The  insurance 
agent  is  trying  to  throw  the  insurance  business  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  stockholders  of  the  Board  controlled  insurance  companies.' ' 
Another  paragraph   follows: 

' l  Mutual  companies  are  writing  insurance  on  their  own  independent 
methods  and  as  they  confine  their  business  to  the  better  class  of  risks 
and  write  at  much  less  loss  and  expense  ratio  and  resultant  cost  to 
the  assured,  the  stock  companies   see  in  them  a  grave  menace. ' ' 

It  would  be  edifying  to  all  to  read  both  of  these  papers,  the  one 
by  Mr.  Lott  and  the  one  by  Mr.  Dent  of  the  Martin  General  Agency, 
but  these  short  quotations  will  put  the  matter  before  you  for  the  point  to 
be  made — that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  helping  their  particular 
business  in  the  eyes  of  the  insuring  public.  This  is  not  to  criticize  Mr. 
Lott's  thought,  so  much  as  the  unfortunate  expression  in  calling  all 
Mutual  policy  holders  socialists.  It  antagonizes  rather  than  converts  and 
leaves  a   loop-hole   for  such  an  answer  as  Mr.   Dent  has  made. 

President  Suzzullo  of  the  University  of  Washington  in  a  recent  ad 
dress,  talked  about  the  fallacies  of  the  present  day  education- — that  the 
public  is  economically  illiterate  because  of  the  faulty  educational  system 
in  the  schools — that  the  average  man  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  term  never  did  have  nor  ever  will  have  any  idea  of  the  economics 
of  business,  not  even  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  And  he  holds  that 
so  long  as  this  is  true,  that  our  very  educational  system  through  its 
lack  of  teaching  economic  principles,  will  tend  for  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic ideas  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  illiterate  or  unedueated. 
His  thought  goes  further,  in  the  lack  of  recognition  of  this  underlying 
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principle  on  the  part  of  business  men  and  corporations.  He  stated  that 
it  is  strange  to  note  that  large  corporations  never  have  come  out  with 
an  educational  publicity  campaign  telling  the  public  of  their  affairs 
and  their  loss  and  profit  ratio  until  they  get  into  a  mess.  The  Publicity 
Campaign  by  Insurance  Companies  as  a  result  of  the  Untermeyer  In- 
vestigation in  New  York,  will  bear  this  out.  Going  back  a  little  farther, 
you  will  all  recall  the  Publicity  Campaign  put  on  by  the  Meat  Packing 
Industry  after  investigation  of  their  records  by  the  Government.  No 
one  will  deny  but  that  it  was  educational,  and  in  taking  the  public  into 
their  confidence  through  the  best  publications,  the  condition  of  their 
affairs,  their  profits  and  losses,  they  appealed  to  the  fairmindedness 
of  the  consumer.  A  more  recent  instance,  but  of  less  importance,  is 
where  the  same  program  of  publicity  has  been  followed  by  street  car 
corporations  in  their  revision  of  fares,  showing  to  the  public  their  in- 
vestment and  profit  and  losses  and  putting  it  up  to  them  as  fair-minded 
citizens  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for 
their  investment  and  service. 

All  of  these  corporations  show  the  public  that  anyone  may  become 
a  stockholder  and  share  in  their  profits  if  they  care  to  do  so.  Instead 
of  waging  a  Publicity  Campaign  and  calling  one  another  Socialists  and 
anarchists,  would  it  not  be  more  edifying  to  the  public  to  wage  a 
Publicity  Campaign  not  in  tearing  down  the  competitor's  business 
but  on  behalf  and  in  support  of  your  own  business- 

As  I>r.  Suzzullo  has  said,  "You  cannot  put  cold  facts  into  hot 
heads. "  Before  the  stock  insurance  business  becomes  embroiled,  as  other 
big  business  has  recently  been,  while  the  public  mind  is  still  clear  and 
receptive,  it  would  seem  good  business  judgment  to  begin  publicity  at 
once  and  to  continue  it. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  Local  Agents  are  not  keenly 
alive  to  the  situation  when  the  Mutual  become  active  in  their  particular 
field.  They  are  hungry  for  information  with  which  to  combat  the 
propaganda.  They  are  oftentimes  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  meet  the 
situation  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  operations  and  rating 
schedules  used  by  the  stock  companies.  The  local  agent  then  resorts 
to  the  only  kind  of  competition  he  knows  will  succeed,  and  that  is  for  a 
reduction  in  rate  by  the  stock  companies  to  meet  the  net  rate  given 
by  Mutual  companies. 

Not  only  the  agents,  but  also  the  insuring  public,  must  be  told  and 
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convinced  that  stock  company  insurance  is  defensible.  The  whole 
structure  of  modern  business  is  based  on  credit,  that  credit  is  founded 
on  guaranteed  security,  that  guaranteed  security  may  only  be  obtained 
by  the  liquid  assets  of  proven  stock  companies.  They  must  be  con- 
vinced that  rates  are  based  on  scientific  principles  having  a  national 
sense  of  responsibility  and  not  on  the  narrow  provincialism  of  the  basic 
plan  of  Mutuals.  They  must  be  told  and  educated  that  individual  ef- 
fort and  initiative  in  all  business  is  as  necessary  now  as  it  lias  ever 
been   in  these  United  States. 

The  education  of  the  public  through  advertising  is  of  course  a 
well  recognized  fact.  Business  institutions  embracing  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  world  have  accepted  this  method  of  telling  the  public 
about  their  affairs.  Very  often  they  do  not  do  this  until  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  very  life  of  their  business.  Perhaps  the  most  conservative 
institutions  in  advertising  have  been  the  banks.  They  formerly  con- 
fined their  publicity  matter  to  a  statement  of  their  assets  and  liabilities, 
but  now  there  is  scarcely  a  bank  in  the  country  which  does  not  have  a 
well-defined  publicity  and  advertising  department  to  sell  their  service 
to  the  public.  They  have  found  they  have  something  to  sell  and  that 
they  must  tell  the  public  about  it.  That  their  campaign  has  been  suc- 
cessful is  unquestioned.  Their  business  is  analagous  to  the  business  of 
insurance  in  the  respect  that  they  are  selling  a  service.  The  insurance 
companies  spend  most  of  their  money  in  advertising  in  Insurance 
Journals  alone  which  come  to  the  attention  of  other  Insurance  companies 
and  managers,  and  a  small  percentage  of  which  come  to  the  attention 
of  local  agents.  Most  of  this  advertising  is  of  the  old  bank  statement 
idea  of  assets  and  liabilities.  In  some  cases  attempts  are  made  to  sell 
the  service  of  the  company  or  General  Agency,  to  local  agents.  The 
money  spent  by  insurance  companies  in  blotters  which  usually  have  only 
the  name  of  the  company  and  their  paid  up  capital  and  surplus,  could 
well  be  spent  on  constructive  literature  for  the  education  of  the  public 
for  distribution  through  agents.  However,  under  the  recent  advertising 
methods  of  Mutual  companies,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  advertising 
must  be  done  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  newspapers  and 
first-class  magazines. 

Legislation  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  the  place  where 
business  of  all  kinds  must  defend  itself.  Adverse  laws  are  passed  by 
uninformed    and    unthinking    legislatures    at    every    session.     While    the 
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Insurance  Codes  of  most  states  no  doubt  prohibit  the  use  of  insurance 
monies  for  political  purposes,  the  state  laws  also  prohibit  other  large 
corporations  and  even  individuals  from  this  practice,  yet  every  business 
is  certainly  entitled  to  defend  itself.  The  insurance  business  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  right  to  defend  its  position, 
its  business  and  its  future  continuance  in  business.  If  the  Mutual 
companies  are  not  living  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Laws,  it 
would  not  seem  out  of  the  way  that  a  representative  of  the  stock 
companies  should  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  do. 
It  would  seem  that  such  a  representative  should  be  on  hand  to  educate 
proposed  legislation  rather  than  leave  such  important  matters  to  the 
local  representatives  of  the  companies  in  the  various  states.  Local 
agents  certainly  are  interested  in  protecting  their  business,  but  they 
cannot  spend  their  time  and  money  to  protect  the  business  of  their 
principals  to  the  extent  necessary.  The  situation  particularly  in  the 
Northwest  has  come  to  a  point  where  something  must  be  done  of  a 
constructive  nature  to  preserve  the  fire  insurance  business  through 
the  stock  company  plan.  Local  agents  in  all  communities  are  becoming 
restive.  They  look  upon  the  Association  of  the  Board  companies  as 
ponderous  and  slow  moving  and  feel  oftentimes  that  they  are  not  getting 
any  co-operation  whatsoever.  Many  of  them  are  convinced  that  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  are  waging  a  successful  fight  for  the  business  as 
line  after  line  of  preferred  risks  is  taken  off  of  their  books.  It  is  not 
the  usual  Mutual  competition  they  have  to  meet,  but  it  is  cut-rate 
competition  of  the  most  plausible   character. 

It  would  seem  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  business  of  stock  insurance 
that  something  should  be  done  at  once.  The  insidious  propaganda  of 
the  Mutuals  finds  an  increasingly  fertile  field.  The  morale  of  agents 
is  weakened  and  uncertain  but  would  rally  quickly  under  the  leadership 
of  their  principals.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  fight  for  our 
business.  The  time  has  come  when  premium  income  cannot  be  had  on 
financial  statements  alone.  The  time  is  here  when  we  cannot  rely  solely 
on  the  efforts  of  agents  under  the  American  Agency  system,  but  must 
give  them  our  support  in  every  instance  to  wage  a  winning  fight.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  cannot  rely  alone  on  the  size  and  strength  and 
age  of  our  institutions,  and  we  must  not  be  too  proud  to  fight  this 
cut-rate   competition.     (Applause). 
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The  President :  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  gentlemen, 
thai  .Mr.  McKinley  has  given  very  considerable  thought  to  this 
subject,  serious  as  it  is.  It  likewise  is  apparent  that  mutual 
insurance  and  the  Northwestern  Mutual  are  synonymous  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  I  think  we  all  realize  the  desir- 
ability of  publicity  for  the  purposes  of  getting  our  own  busi- 
ness properly  before  the  public.  But  when  you  consider  the 
financial  proportions  of  a  campaign  of  propaganda  of  that 
sort,  it  is  almost  beyond  the  ability  of  the  companies  to 
undertake — it  would  simply  mean  the  publishing  of  articles 
throughout  the  entire  country.  You  could  not  successfully 
conduct  a  campaign  in  a  single  State,  without  expecting  to  be 
importuned  and  assailed  by  the  press  of  other  States  for  the 
same  contributions  in  a  financial  way.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anyone  present  who  has  a  plan  for  the  straightening  out  or 
-clearing  up  of  this  situation,  devising  a  scheme  whereby  the 
competition  could  be  met?  We  have  not  had  any  discussion 
of  papers  at  this  meeting  thus  far?  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
someone,  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Perry:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  is  as  old  as  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, because  the  first  insurance  company  was  a  mutual  com- 
pany. We  have  had  this  competition,  therefore,  for  several 
centuries.  But  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  the  paper. 
It  is  the  first  paper,  within  my  recollection,  that  has  been 
read  on  the  subject  of  mutual  competition,  and  I  was  es- 
pecially pleased  to  note  his  reference  to  the  economic  argu- 
ments against  competition. 

I  am  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  writer's  idea  of 
Edson  S.  Lott,  President  of  the  United  States  Casualty  Com- 
pany. I  think  Lott  has  done  a  remarkable  amount  of  good 
for    the    fire    insurance   interests    in    his    propaganda    against 
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mutual  competition.  He  hits  the  mutual  companies  hard,  but 
not  as  hard  as  they  deserve  to  be  hit,  and  the  writer  has  evi- 
dently wished  Mr.  Lott  would  use  the  soft  pedal  in  his  criti- 
cisms.    I  think  that  is  impossible. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  in  the  speaker's  statement,  that 
we  are  in  the  last  ditch,  and  we  are  in  a  fight  for  our  business. 
Tlis  statement  was  almost  a  corollary  of  the  statement  given  by 
the  preceding  speaker  in  reference  to  the  Insurance  Federation 
•of  California. 

The  speaker  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  we  should  carry 
our  propaganda  into  the  schools.  He  spoke  about  President 
Suzzalo  of  the  State  of  Washington  stating  that  the  people  who 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools  did  not  have  the  educa- 
tional background  to  understand  economical  arguments.  We 
might,  as  a  business,  have  our  arguments  taken  right  into  the 
public  schools  in  the  way  the  bankers  have  been  doing  and  are 
doing.  There  are  probably  one  hundred  thousands  schools  in 
which  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  is  going  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  various  phases  of  the  banking  business.  They 
are  going  to  take  the  mystery  out  of  banking,  just  as 
President  Morton  has  been  endeavoring  to  take  the  mystery 
out  of  the  fire  insurance  business.  If  we  could,  through  out 
organization,  get  into  the  schools,  not  merely  along  the  lines 
•of  a  fire  prevention  campaign,  but  educating  them  up  to  the 
principles  of  stock  fire  insurance,  we  will  accomplish  consider- 
able good. 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  influence  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  was  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  operated  from  the  home  office  of  the  North- 
western. I  challenge  that  statement.  In  southern  California, 
we  feel  the  competition  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  keenly 
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in  our  citrus  fruit  packing  business,  also  in  our  walnut  pack- 
ing house  business.  The  citrus  fruit  industry  of  California 
means  probably  $60,000,000  to  us.  The  Northwestern  Mutual 
is  writing  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  packing  business  of  southern 
California,  wThich  has  been  an  exceedingly  profitable  line  to 
them,  I  am  sure.  The  business  is  very  carefully  inspected,  and. 
as  a  result  of  their  capturing  the  citrus  fruit  lines,  they  havt 
taken  from  the  stock  companies  the  walnut  packing  house  line 
as  well.  If  there  were  some  way  by  which  the  Board  could 
adopt  a  schedule  that  would  meet  that  competition,  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  help  to  those  of  us  in  southern  California, 
who  are  trying  to  fight  this  sort  of  competition. 
I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  President :  Does  any  other  member  desire  to  ex- 
press his  views?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  number 
on  our  program,  which  I  suspect  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  all 
of  us — the  automobile  situation  has  been  one  of  very  serious 
moment  to  practically  all  companies,  especially  those  writing 
any  special  volume  of  it.  The  gentleman  who  has  kindly  vol- 
unteered to  read  the  paper  has  been  in  a  position  where  he 
has  been  in  close  contact  with  what  you  might  term  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  business  for  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Lloyd  S.  Day. 
Manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Automobile  Underwriters'  Con- 
ference, will  read  to  you  his  paper,  ''Underwriting  Automobile 
Offerings,  As  Viewed  from  a  Ringside  Seat." 
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"UNDERWRITING   AUTOMOBILE   OFFERINGS   AS   VIEWED 
FROM  A  RINGSIDE  SEAT 

By  Lloyd  S.  Day, 
Manager  Pacific  Coast  Automobile  Underwriters  Conference. 

Mr.  President  and  Members:  I  can  imagine  some  of  you  asking  your- 
selves what  can  a  Board,  Bureau  or  Conference  Manager  possibly 
know  about  underwriting?  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  negro  who,  when 
being  asked  by  the  preacher — "Rastus,  do  you  take  this  woman  for 
better  or  for  worse?  "  replied — "Parson  Ah  shoots  it  all."  In  addition,  I 
notice  that  I  am  No.  13  on  the  program. 

Transportation  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  any 
nation,  and  tracing  the  development  of  our  own  nation,  we  trace  the 
development  of  our  modes  of  transportation  and  in  this  manner  the 
automobile   is   introduced   to    you   today. 

In  1920  the  total  wholesale  business  transacted  in  motor  vehicles, 
parts  and  accessories  in  the  United  States  reached  $3,594,800,000,  and  was 
five  times  greater  than  in  1914  and  twelve  times  greater  than  in  1909, 
there  being  no  growth  in  the  industries  of  the  world  comparable.  Over 
2,000,000  motor  vehicles  were  produced  in  1920,  about  one-half  of  which 
were  Fords,  and  the  United  States  registrations  for  that  year  totalled 
over  9,000,000.  In  1921  there  were  1,680,000  produced  with  a  registra- 
tion of  10  million  automobiles,  3  million  of  which  are  owned  by  farmers. 
The  decrease  from  1920  production  will  show  24%.  The  average  whole- 
sale price  of  motor  cars  in  1920  was  $897  and  in  1921  $702,  a  decrease 
of  21%.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  1920  was  over  $2,000,000,000 
as  against  $23,000,000  in  1904.  703,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture   of   motor   vehicles   and   parts    as    against    only    13,000. 

It  this  country  we  have 

105    motor    car    factories    and 
140  motor   truck   factories, 

located  in  32  of  our  states,  and  measured  by  volume  of  business 
the  automobile  ranks  first  among  finished  products  and  among  all 
manufactures  carries  third  rank,  being  exceeded  only  by  Slaughtering 
and   Packing   first   with    Steel    second. 
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For  insurance  companies  the  automobile  produced  during  1920  a 
premium  income,  including  all  classes  of  coverage,  of  over  $185,000,000, 
jumping  from  $126,000,000  for  the  previous  year.     Of  this 

American  Fire  &  Marine  Companies  took  $54,422,000 

Foreign  Fire  &  Marine  Companies  19,548,000 

Casualty  Companies  73,295,000 

Automobile  Specialty  Companies  8,500,00f> 

Lloyds,  Eeciprocals,  Mutuals,  etc 27,199,000 

The  leaders  were  the  Aetna  Group  in  the  Casualty  Companies  with 
over  $12,000,000  premiums,  while  the  Fireman's  Fund  led  the  Fire  and 
Marine    Group    with    premiums    of    over    $3,500,000. 

In  1903  the  total  fire  insurance  premiums  reported  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  amounted  to  $190,000,000  of  which  the 
premiums  on   automobile   coverages  were  practically  nothing. 

Please  note  that  in  seventeen  years  a  new  line  of  insurance  busi- 
ness has  grown  up  equal  in  volume  to  the  premium  income  developed 
in  the  first  one  hundred  and  ten  years  of  fire  insurance  operations, 
and  with  little   sign   of   any  halting  in  this   development. 

In  insurance  circles  the  automobile  business,  once  a  side  show,  is 
now  a  contender  for  the  big  tent.  However,  the  well  known  vaudeville 
team  of  Presto  and  Change  has  by  no  means  confined  its  engagements 
to   a  one  night   stand. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  automobile  coverage  cannot  be  under- 
written. I  feel  that  it  can  be  and  will  have  to  be;  if  the  carrier  is  to 
cover  the  class  at  other  than  a  loss. 

We  have  ''in  our  midst"  some  underwriters  of  automobile  cover- 
age and  we  have,  at  least  from  my  perhaps  somewhat  limited  point  of 
view,  an  occasional  company  which  has  been  acting  merely  in  the  capac- 
ity of  an  acceptor  of  offerings. 

No  man  has  ever  made  a  success  of  his  work  by  luck,  by  chance, 
or  by  accident,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  an  underwriter.  Under- 
writing in  reality  is  a  matter  of  procuring  and  making  use  of  informa- 
tion, coupled  with  liberal  doses   of  good  old  fashioned  horse  sense. 

The  proceeds  of  automobile  coverages  might  be  likened  to  what  a 
farmer  said  of  his  hired  man.  "He  is  always  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  when  needed  in  the  foreground,"  and  it  may  be  that  an 
underwriter  who  is  able  to  make  a  profit   on  his  automobile  operations 
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must  be   nearly   as   good   a  business  man   as  the   chap   who   was   able   to 
buy  merchandise  from  a  Scotchman  and  resell  to  a  Jew — at  a  profit. 

The  successful  man  is  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  only  safe  way 
to  spend  is  not  out  of  cash  on  hand  or  anticipated  future  income,  but 
from  surplus.  To  supply  this  surplus,  automobile  coverages  need  and 
demand    careful   underwriting   supervision. 

An  old  fashioned  underwriter  of  the  old  school  once  told  me  that 
the  type  of  man  who  thinks  he  must  have  for  his  family  and  himself 
the  things  that  he  cannot  well  afford  to  buy  is  a  poor  risk.  He  is  unable 
to  think  two  kinds  of  thoughts  and,  if  he  is  extravagant  in  his  private 
life,  he  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  be  the  exact  opposite  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business  affairs.  I  have  always  felt  that  this  logic  in  connection 
with   the  underwriting   of  automobile   business  is   decidedly   apropos. 

An  automobile  at  a  proper  rate  is  no  more  of  a  hazard  than  any 
other  property,  but  the  man  who  owns  and  operates  an  automobile  is 
a  far  greater  hazard  than  he  who  owns  and  operates  a  store  or  Factory. 

Times  have  changed.  The  old  fashioned  young  man  spent  the 
evening  gassing  on  the  front  steps;  while  his  modern  successor  spends  it 
stepping  on  the  gas.  The  automobile  underwriter  should  carefully 
consider  the  different  class  of  assureds  that  has  been  added  to  his  list 
of  policy  holders  during  the  past  three  or  four  inflated  years,  due 
primarily  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the  income  of  a  totally  different  class 
of  people  possessing  an  entirely  different  viewpoint  of  life,  its  decencies 
and   its  responsibilities. 

You  will  find  that  this  changed  clientele  has  its  effect  on  the  loss 
ratio.  Through  automobile  finance  companies  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  purchase  automobiles  who  are  entirely  unfitted  to  own  them  and 
who  are  financially  unqualified  to  either  own  or  operate  a  car.  Yet* 
it  is  a  simple  matter  for  them  to  purchase  a  car  and  to  secure  insurance 
thereon. 

People  are  outgrowing  some  of  their  delusions,  but  many  of  them 
still  list  their  automobiles  among  their  assets.  You  will  find  that 
the  automobile  itself  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the 
losses.  The  character  of  the  assured,  or  the  man  element,  enters 
prominently  as  a  factor.  The  physical  hazard  of  the  car,  despite  age 
and  condition,  is  fairly  covered  by  the  rate,  but  I  have  no  need  to  tell 
you  that   no  obtainable   rate   will  care  for  the  moral  hazard. 
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Not  long  ago  I  read  somewhere  that  the  assured  keeps  his  auto- 
mobile on  wheels  with  plenty  of  gasoline  aboard  and  an  invisible  sign 
reading  "Take  me  away/'  and  that,  often  when  he  returns  and  finds 
his    property   there,  the   day   for  him  is  entirely   spoiled. 

Company  Loss  Departments  have  had  passed  to  them  the  general 
upkeep  expense  of  many  automobiles. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  we  approach  the  matter  of  automobile  cov- 
erage furnished  from  an  entirely  incorrect  angle.  We  furnish  the 
assured  100%  coverage,  occasionally  even  in  excess  of  that,  and  he 
may  exercise  all  possible  carelessness,  dirty  motor  and  pan,  unstable 
wiring  and  any  general  rundown  condition  to  increase  the  fire  hazard. 

He  may  leave  his  car  unlocked,  uncared  for,  in  side  streets  or  other 
out  of  the  way  places  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  increasing  the 
theft  hazard. 

He  may  drive  recklessly,  hogging  the  right  of  way,  careless  of 
either  his  property  or  the  other  fellow's,  and  he  becomes  the  claimant 
under    his    collision,    property    damage    or   liability    coverage. 

Little  worry  or  responsibility  is  his,  for  some  insurance  company 
is  carrying  the  sack,  ready  to  indemnify  him  against  any  loss  he  may 
suffer  or  create. 

What  man  cannot  control,  he  may  at  times  conduct,  and  care  in 
amounts  of  insurance  permitted  might  tend  to  impress  upon  the  assured 
that  a  certain  portion  of  liability  would  fall  upon  his  own  shoulders 
and  his  own  purse. 

If  the  general  carelessness  evidenced  by  the  American  people  to- 
wards the  automobile  they  drive,  its  upkeep  and  its  depreciation,  was 
passed  along  to  their  dwellings,  their  stores,  and  their  public  property, 
this   country   would  in   a   short   time   become   hopelessly   bankrupt. 

It  is  the  man  element  again  to  be  considered  by  the  underwriter. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  man  who,  while  driving  with  his 
wife  was  run  down  by  another  car.  Both  of  them  escaped  injury  and 
saw  the  opportunity  for  a  liability  claim  vanish.  However,  as  he  told 
his  friend  in  describing  the  accident,  before  any  one  got  to  them,  he 
did  have  the  presence  of  mind  to  kick  his  wife  in  the  face. 

During  the  eighteen  months  our  men  were  on  the  fighting  front, 
we  manufactured  a  greater  casualty  list  at  home  upon  our  highways. 
Magistrate  House  of  New  York  states  that  in  1920,  40,000  violations 
of   traffic   ordinances   were   tried   in  New   York   City. 
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Violations  of  the  California  Motor  Vehicle  Act  tried  in  our  courts 
in  eight  months  were  32,500  of  which  17,500  were  in  Los  Angeles  county 
alone.  Government  figures  show  that  nearly  five  billion  persons  were  car- 
ried by  motor  cars  during  1920  as  compared  with  one  billion  and  a  quarter 
paying  passengers  on  our  American  railways.  Yet  the  operation  of 
the  railways  are  ever  being  made  more  safe  through  the  adoption  of 
safety  devices,  while  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  our  streets 
and  highways  is  regulated  in  a  most  haphazard  manner  merely  by 
human  agency. 

While  it  takes  years  of  training  to  develop  a  capable  engineer, 
the  operator  of  a  motor  car  is  turned  loss  on  the  highway  after  a  few 
lessons. 

Automobile  accidents  are  increasing  in  almost  mathematical  ratio 
with    the    increased   number   of   motor   cars. 

It  has  been  stated  that  to  own  a  $5,000  automobile,  its  purchaser 
should  be  possessed  of  a  $10,000  income. 

To  own  a  $4,000  automobile,   an    $8,500   income. 

To  own  a  3,000  automobile,      a      6,000    income. 

To  own  a  2,500  automobile. 

To  own  a  2,000  automobile, 

To  own  a  1,500  automobile, 

To  own  a  1,000  automobile, 

1  think,  however,  that  you  will  find  that  this  ratio  is  seldom  ad- 
hered to. 

Varying  as  to  locality,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  from  60%  to 
85%  of  all  automobiles  purchased  are  bought  on  the  installment  plan, 
or  as  we  say  in  automobile  insurance  circles,  under  conditional  sale 
contract.     This  in  itself  constitutes  its  own  hazard. 

Every  business  that  is  going  bad  will  be  found  upon  investigation 
to  possess  a  point  at  which  profits  cease  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
there  will  be  found  at  this  same  point  an  increase^  volume  ol  unprof- 
itable  business. 

In  the  business  of  automobile  insurance,  the  sink  hole  makes  its 
appearance  with  the  business  originating  with  dealers  and  finance  in- 
stitutions, and  in  accepting  this  class  generally,  the  Company  must 
waive  all  rules  of  underwriting  or  habits  of  caution  and,  closing  its 
eyes,   °go   it   blind"    in   reality.     If   you  will   go    over   the    records   and 
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clunk  ii]>  the  premium  income  and  the  loss  outgo  of  the  various  eom- 
panies,  you  will  note  some  few  companies  possessing  a  comfortable 
income,  showing  that  not  all  by  any  means  of  their  premium  income 
was  returned  in  loss  payments.  This  was  not  all  luck.  There  was  some 
underwriting  done.  Their  offerings  were  scanned  with  care  and,  if 
any  of  them  were  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  underwriter,  a 
demand  for  relief  in  the  way  of  cancellation  was  not  withheld  through 
fear  of  the  local  agent  or  broker.  I  sometimes  think  that  some  of  us 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  good  times  on  a  rising  market,  that  we 
have   entirely   forgotten  how   to   say   no. 

As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap,  and  as  we  insure,  so  shall  we  pay. 

A  company  with  an  old  established  fire  agency  plant  and  a  large 
income,  offered  a  line  on  a  building  or  contents,  where  its  net  retention, 
thereon  or  therein,  would  be  $1,500  to  $2,500,  would  through  its  auto- 
mobile department  with  its  small  income  retain  a  net  liability  of  some 
$10,000  or  over  on  a  dealer's  line  at  this  same  location.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  fire  underwriter  tears  his  hair  at  the  action  of  the 
automobile  department  of  his  office?  Again,  an  assured,  showing  a. 
mercantile  record  of  repeated  business  failures,  poor  management,  etc., 
would  be  declined  with  his  $2,500  line  on  a  stock  of  merchanidse  or 
the  company  would  decline  a  chattel  mortgaged  stock,  but  some  of  these 
same  companies  would  readily,  I  might  say  even  greedily,  accept  an 
automobile  line  in  either  of  the  above  cases  on  a  $2,000  car  mortgaged 
for  $1,750  under  conditional  sale  contract,  the  assured  being  of  only 
ordinary  repute.     Where  is  the   logic   or  underwriting  common   sense? 

Is  automobile  insurance  not  insurance,  but  a  pastime  with  two 
dice  which  fall  from  the  hand  as  fate  wills  and  are  then  read  from 
their  upper   surface   often   to   the    detriment   of   him   who    cast? 

Business  has  entered  upon  new  times  and  new  conditions,  and  the 
effects  of  these  changed  conditions  reach  out  in  every  direction,  in- 
fluencing every  kind  of  business,  including  automobile  insurance.  Pro- 
vided we  have  profited  by  what  we  have  learned,  there  is  nothing  to 
"be  feared. 

Automobile  insurance  may  be   a  side  line, 
It   may  be  a  Marine  coverage, 
It   may   be    a   specialty   line, 
but  the  underwriter  who  permits  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  statements 
that  the  automobile  coverage  differs  from  the  fire  end  of  the  business, 
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and  who  wanders  from  the  well  trod  path  in  search  of  new  principles 
of  underwriting,  will  do  well  to  get  back  upon  firm  ground  before  the 
wagon  upsets.  The  same  good  old  principles  of  underwriting  will  be 
found  well  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  75%  of  insurance  managers  and  leading 
company  officials  possessed  practically  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
automobile  business.  They  placed  their  automobile  departments  in  the 
hands  of  young  men,  untried  underwriters,  and  then  worried  not  over 
the  details. 

Today  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  75%  of  company  managers 
and  officials  are  possessed  of  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  business  of  automobile  coverage  and  they  are  worrying- 
over  the  details. 

No  class  of  business  in  the  history  of  insurance  has  had  such  a 
rapid  growth  and  it  did  grow  away  from  us,  leaving  us  now  with  our 
tongues  hanging,  endeavoring  to  catch  up  with  the  procession.  I  trust, 
however,  that  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  become  panic  stricken, 
for  insurance  brains  and  insurance  knowledge  will  catch  up  and  assume 
the  lead,  and  automobile  underwriting  become,  not  a  myth,  but  a 
fact.     (Applause). 

The  President:  I  don't  know  how  that  paper  impressed 
you,  gentlemen,  but  it  was  very  interesting  and  entertaining 
to  me. 

The  next  paper  is  on  a  subject  with  which  fire  insurance 
companies  have  had  some  interesting  experience  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  and  Mr.  Elliot  G.  Potter,  who  has  kindly  written 
a  paper  on  it,  is  probably  as  high  an  authority  on  the  subject 
as  anybody  in  the  business.  Mr.  Potter  will  now  present  his 
paper  to  us — I  present  him  to  you.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Elliot  G.  Potter:  Mr.  President  and  fellow  members: 
When  Mr.  Deans  asked  me  to  read  this  paper,  he  referred 
particularly  to  profit  insurance  on  salmon  canneries,  and  I 
told  him  that  that  had  practically  passed  out  of  existence 
under  present  conditions,  and  the  contract  had  been  term- 
inated.    The  paper  that  has  been  written  is  one  that  applies 
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strictly  to  profit  insurance  as  it  comes  to  us,  either  on  stocks 
of  merchandise  or  on  manufacturing  plants. 


PROFIT  INSURANCE 

By  E.  G.  Potter,  of  San  Francisco. 

Because  of  the  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  toward  the  subject,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  Profit  Insurance  is  one  that  should  be  interesting 
to  all  those  whose  business  activities  include  the  sale  or  supervision 
of  contracts  of  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire.  It  comes 
under  the  same  classification  as  Use  &  Occupancy,  Leasehold,  Com- 
mission, Rents  and  other  such  insurance  where  a  loss  to  other  than 
physicial  property  is  insured  against.  But  the  term,  Profit  Insurance, 
as  such,  has  carried  with  it  less  of  active  interest  than  has  Use  &  Oc- 
cupancy, probably  for  the  reason  that  very  much  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it.  This  form  of  indemnity  is  very  much  less  understood 
and,  therefore,  less  acceptable  to  the  underwriters  in  general.  Ignorance 
of  the  subject  and  the  prevalence  of  objectionable  forms  must  be  mainly 
the  reason  for  the  general  attitude  toward  Profit  Insurance.  It  is 
very  closely  allied  to  Use  &  Occupancy,  yet  the  insurers ?  opinion  as 
regards   the  latter  form  of  indemnity  is  very  favorable  in   comparison. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
affording  100%  indemnity  against  every  possible  loss  to  the  assured. 
The  apparent  desire  of  the  insuring  companies  to  develop  every  possible 
source  of  premium  income  is  sufficient  answer  to  any  arguments  against 
such  complete  indemnity,  and  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper,  to  wit, 
Profits,  is,  therefore,  treated  as  an  acceptable  form  of  insurance. 

A  strict  interpretation  of  the  word  ' i  Profit, ' y  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  insurance,  would  be  the  actual  pecuniary 
gain  which  would  be  lost  to  the  assured  in  total  or  in  part  through  any 
loss  or  damage  to  the  physical  property  possessed  or  operated  by  the 
assured.  This  pecuniary  gain  enjoyed  during  the  operation  of  the 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  plant  would  be  in  no  way  taken  care  of  by 
the  insurance  on  the  buildings,  stock  or  equipment.  Confining  the 
discussion  strictly  to  indemnity  against  loss  of  Profits,  as  above  de- 
fined, the  assured  would  in  no  case  be  indemnified  for  loss  thereof 
unless    the    manufacturing    or    mercantile    establishment    yielded    a    pe- 
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cuniary  gain  through  its  operations  over  and  above  all  costs  and 
operating  expenses  of  any  and  every  nature.  Any  contract  of  insurance 
entitled  "Profit  Insurance/'  which  affords  protection  beyond  this  net 
gain,  is  not  strictly  Profit  Insurance.  It  has  been  customary,  as  will 
later  be  shown,  to  issue  these  contracts  of  insurance  and  give  them 
the  title  of  Profit  Insurance,  but  in  the  coverage  itself  will  be  found 
everything,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  "from  soup  to  nuts, ' '  and  it  is 
such  forms  that  cause  the  criticism  directed  toward  this  class  of 
insurance. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that,  although  Profits,  which  is  the  subject 
of  Profit  Insurance,  is  looked  askance  at  when  insured  alone,  as  such, 
apparently  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  feared  when  insured  under  the  title 
of  Use  &  Occupancy,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  items.  This 
would  further  seem  to  indicate  that  the  methods  of  writing  insurance 
on  Profits  alone  is  what  has  brought  the  classification  into  more  or  less 
disrepute. 

Before  going  further  into  a  discussion  of  how  best  to  treat  this 
class  of  insurance,  it  would  be  well  to  immediately  take  up  and  discuss 
in  a  brief  way  a  number  of  forms  which  have  been  used,  with  a  particular 
view  to  observing  what  actual  indemnity  is  afforded  under  each  of  the 
forms  as  compared  with  what  the  underwriter  would  naturally  expect 
to  cover  under  the  term  of  Profit  Insurance,  confining  the  definition 
of  that  term  to  that  of  net  pecuniary  gain  or  profit. 

A  form  covering  a  large  whole  grocery  house  reads  as  follows: 

"On  prospective  gross  profits  on  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 

The  conditions  of  this  contract  are,  that  if  the  above  described  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  this  company 
shall  be  liable  for  the  prospective  gross  profits  of  the  assured  on  said 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise;  gross  profits  to  be  determined  by  the 
difference  betwen  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  assured,  (meaning 
by  Actual  Cost  the  price  paid  by  the  assured  for  said  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  at  the  point  or  points  of  origin  plus  freight  charged, 
etc.,  but  excluding  all  other  elements  of  cos,t  of  every  kind  and  char- 
acter) and  the  sale  price  of  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  (mean- 
ing by  Sale  Price  the  price  current  for  sales  at 

at  the  time  of  loss  or  damage;  to  be  determined  as  to  goods,  wares  and 

merchandise  by  the  last  issue  of  what  is  known  as selling 

lists  published  regularly   in   serial  form,   following   market   changes,   for 
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salesmen,  and  as  to  merchandise  not  so  included  in  such  price  lists,  by 
the  last  sales  made  by  the  assured).  It  is  further  understood  and 
agreed  that  in  case  the  assured  sustains  a  loss  of  60%  or  more  of  the 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  described  in  this  policy,  the  liability 
of  the  insurer  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  12%%  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise   as  lost. " 

A  form   of   co-insurance  clause  is  incorporated  in  the  rider. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a  Profit  form  at  all  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  but  in  reality  covers  profits,  fixed  charges,  selling 
expenses  and  all  operating  expenses  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  with 
the  exception  of  freight  on  such  merchandise  from  the  point  of  origin. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  under  this  form  whether  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  assured  the  entire  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  selling  price,  as  defined,  in  case  of  partial  loss 
only,  under  the   wording  reading  as  follows: 

1 '  The  conditions  of  this  contract  are  that  if  the  above  described 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  this 
company  shall  be  liable  for  the  prospective  gross  profits  of  the  assured 
on  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise;  gross  profits  to  be  determined 
by  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  assured 
and  the  sale  price  of  such  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  at  the  time 
of  the  loss  or  damage  to  be  determined  by  the  last  issue  of  their 
selling  lists. ' ' 

It  will  be  noted  also  by  this  form  that,  if  there  be  a  loss  of  less 
than  60%  of  the  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  the  limit  of  liability 
is  only  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  selling  price  as  determined 
and  that  the  limit  of  12%%  of  the  actual  cost  only  applies  in  the 
event  of  more  than  60%  of  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  being 
damaged  by  fire. 

With  the  issuance  of  such  a  form  as  this  under  the  title  of  Profit 
Insurance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  underwriters  become  dubious  in  the 
acceptance   of   such  liability. 

A  large  retail  dry  goods  store  has  secured  so-called  Profit  Insurance 
reading  as  follows: 

"On   Profits    to    be    derived   from   the    sale    of   merchandise    owned 

by    the    assured    

It   is   understood   and   agreed  that   this   insurance,  is   to    compensate 

the  assured  for  the  loss  of  profits  by  the  reason  of  fire 
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It  is  agreed  that  the  said  profits  are  valued  at  30%  of  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  said  merchandise  at  the  time  of  loss  or  damage 
thereto,  and  this  insurance  shall,  in  case  of  such  loss  or  damage 
hereunder  pay  its  share  of  such  30%  of  actual  cash  value  repre- 
sented by  said  loss  or  damage. " 
Co-insurance    clause   attached. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  vital  parts  of  this  form  will  be  noted. 
First,  this  is  a  valued  policy  fixing  the  so-called  Profits  at  30%. 
Certainly  Profits,  as  properly  defined,  being  the  net  pecuniary  gain, 
are  not  30%,  such  a  percentage  being  sufficient  to  cover  operating  and 
overhead  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  and  would  be  what  is  often 
termed  Gross  Profits. 

The  form  does  not  state  what  the  actual  cash  value  is,  nor  does 
it  make  clear  whether  the  full  so  called  Profits  are  to  be  paid  in  case 
of  partial  loss  or  not.  On  reading  it  over,  it  would  appear  the  in- 
tention of  the  insurer  to  only  pay  30%  of  the  actual  physical  loss  or 
damage  to  the  merchandise,  but  it  does  not  clearly  state  that  intention. 
The  assured  might  construe  the  clause  entirely  differently  and  claim 
a  full  30%  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  event 
of  partial  loss  thereto,  and,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
construction  of  these  forms,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
company   has    to    pay. 

Another  retail  merchandise  store  has  secured  so  called  Profit  In- 
surance reading  as  follows: 

"On   Profits  on   stock   of   general   merchandise 

The  intent  of  this  policy  is  that  the  company  shall  reimburse  the 
assured  for  loss  of  profit  earned  or  to  be  earned,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  the  policy,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  or  damage 
by  fire  of  the  whole  stock  or  any  part  thereof  while  stored  in 
the  within   described  building. 

The  rate  of  profit  of  said  assured,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment 
under  this  policy,  to  be  25%  of  the  actual  cash  value  at  the  time 
of  loss  or  damage  to  the  merchandise  so  lost  or  damaged. 
If  during  the  term  of  this  policy,  the  said  merchandise,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  this  company 
shall  be  liable  for  25%  of  the  amount  of  damage  which  such  goods 
shall  be  found  to  have  sustained,  but  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the   policy. ' ' 
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The  form  does  not  contain  any  co-insurance  clause.  It  is  valued 
in  character  and  the  value  is  far  in  excess  of  the  real  net  profit.  It 
does  contain  the  saving  clause,  however,  limiting  the  loss  in  case  of 
partial  damage  to  25%  of  such  damage  which  such  goods  shall  be 
found   to   have   sustained. 

Another  Profit  form  in  the   East  reads   as  follows: 

"For  loss  of  Profits  and/or  Commissions  on  Automobiles 

Also  for  loss  of  Profits  and/or  Commissions  upon  the  operation 
of  a  garage  or  repair  station  for  the  time  required  to  reconstruct, 
manufacture  or  replace  the  property  with  a  per  diem  indemnity 
not  exceeding  l/300th  of  the  amount  of  the  policy,  with  a  loss 
based  upon  the  average  daily  profits  of  each  working  day  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  not  exceeding  the  actual  ascertained  profits." 
Another  Automobile  Manufacturing  concern  in  the  East  has  in- 
surance reading  as  follows: 

"On  Profits  of  manufactured  goods  consisting  principally  of  Auto- 
nomies  

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  insurance  to  indemnify  the  assured  fov 
loss  of  profits,  i.  e.,  the  difference  in  value  between  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  including  all  fixed  charges  and  overhead  expenses, 
and  the  list  price  of  such  goods  at  the  time  of  fire  less  the  maximum 
trade  discount,  by  reason  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  automo- 
biles described  above,  whereby  such  orders  as  they  may  have  ob- 
tained  become   impossible  to   fulfill. " 

There  are  any  number  of  other  forms  differing  more  or  less  from 
those  just  noted,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  the  above 
examples  are  sufficient. 

Although  Profit  Insurance,  as  such,  is  carried  on  both  factory  and 
mercantile  plants,  probably  95%  of  the  policies  issued  on  this  class  of 
insurance  apply  to  mercantile  risks.  On  manufacturing  establishments 
that  form  of  indemnity  known  as  Use  &  Occupancy  is  almost  universal. 
In  the  case  of  mercantile  establishments,  the  issuance  of  Profit  Insur- 
ance policies  has  become  usual,  in  which  the  basis  of  profit,  for  ad- 
justment purposes  in  case  of  loss,  is  the  difference  between  the  buying 
and  selling  price,  with  certain  limitations,  rather  than  the  actual  loss 
in  profits  to  the  business  occasioned  through  interruption  to  the  busi- 
ness.    In   the    case    of    manufacturing    establishments,    or    of    a    business 
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which  does  not  involve  so  much  the  sale  of  merchandise,  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Profit  is  to  be  figured  under  such  policies  is  usually  more 
along  the  lines  of  a  Use  &  Occupancy  form;  that  is,  the  amount  of 
insurance  payable  to  the  assured  is  not  to  exceed  l/300th  or  l/365th  of 
the  amount  of  insurance  stated  in  the  policy,  and  is  based  on  the  average 
daily  profits  of  the  business.  Both  types  of  coverage  forms  are  in- 
cluded   in    the   illustrations   just   given. 

The  evils  of  these  forms,  issued  principally  on  mercantile  stocks, 
are  chiefly  that  they  are  absolutely  valued  in  character;  that  they 
often  do  not  fulfill  proper  co-insurance  requirements;  that  they  often 
obligate  the  insurer  to  pay,  in  the  event  of  damage  only  to  the  goods, 
the  full  agreed  percentage  of  profit;  that  they  are  usually  very  poorly 
drawn  so  that  the  forms  are  ambiguous  and,  therefore,  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation; and  fully  as  important  as  any  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
the  form  of  indemnity  afforded  under  these  policies  does  not  in  any 
way  properly  reflect  what  the  assured  is  seeking  protection  for,  nor 
the  indemnity  which  the  insurer  intends  to  sell.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that,  if  the  assured  wishes  Profit  Insurance,  the  desire  is  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  losses  of  the  business  for  the  period  during  which  the 
establishment  is  totally  or  partially  shut  down  due  to  loss  or  damage 
by  fire.  In  what  way  do  any  of  the  policy  forms  noted  herein  afford 
such  protection?  Such  a  policy  may  pay  very  considerably  more  than 
the  assured  could  possibly  realize  during  the  period  of  repair  or  re- 
placement but,  in  other  cases,  may  not  make  good  that  loss.  Still 
further,  it  is  possible  for  the  assured  to  collect  the  full  amount  of  the 
profit  policy  and  surfer  no  loss  whatever. 

The  so  called  Gross  Profit,  or  margin  between  the  cost  of  the 
merchandise  to  the  assured  and  the  selling  price  thereof,  is  naturally 
presumed  to  carry  with  it  all  costs  of  operation,  fixed  expenses  and 
charges,  together  with  any  net  profit  that  there  may  be,  and  it  might, 
therefore,  appear  that,  when  insurance  is  issued  protecting  this  margin, 
the  assured  should  be  fully  protected  against  any  net  or  gross  profit 
due  to  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  merchandise  insured.  Undoubtedly 
a  Profit  policy  of  this  character  aims  to  give  the  assured  the  same  in- 
demnity that  he  would  receive  through  either  a  Use  &  Occupancy  policy 
or  a  policy  insuring  his  net  profits,  based  on  the  profits  his  business 
would  yield  during  the  period  of  repairment  or  replacement.  But,  as  n 
matter   of   fact,    such    is    not    the    case.     There    are    other    considerations 
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which  enter  into  the  actual  loss  of  net  profits  during  such  a  period  of 
Interruption,  such  as  the  ability  to  replace  the  merchandise  damaged 
or  destroyed,  ability  to  secure  new  location  for  carrying  on  the  business, 
nii«l  also  the  merchandise  turn-over  in  that  particular  line  of  business. 
The  actual  result  of  a  Profit  Insurance  policy,  paying  an  agreed  per- 
centage of  the  cash  value  of  the  merchandise  damaged  or  destroyed,  is 
solely  to  secure  to  J:he  assured  a  large  sale  of  merchandise  from  the 
assured  to  the  insurance  company,  the  profit,  net  or  gross,  on  which  may 
or  may  not  equal  the  actual  loss  which  is  actually  suffered  from  an  in- 
terruption   of   the   business. 

Again  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  assured  owns  a  large  distributing 
plant,  such  as  a  department  store,  and  in  connection  therewith  occupies 
four  or  five  warehouses  with  diversified  merchandise  in  each.  A  loss 
occurs  which  completely  destroys  one  of  the  warehouses.  The  assured ;s 
business  is  not  materially  interf erred  with,  but  the  companies  are  liable 
for  the  difference  betwen  the  cost  price  and  the  selling  price,  as  specified 
by  a  flat  percentage,  of  all  of  the  merchandise  destroyed.  This  per- 
centage which  is  named  in  the  policy,  as  previously  pointed  out,  is  not 
a  net  profit  but  will  include  therein  all  of  the  costs  of  operation  plus 
the  net  profit,  if  any.  What  is  the  result  in  such  a  case?  The  assured 
has  suffered  practically  no  loss  to  overhead  or  other  fixed  charges,  as 
well  as  to  other  operating  expenses,  but  the  companies  pay  a  duplication 
of  whatever  proportion  of  those  charges  and  operating  expenses  are 
included  in  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  destroyed.  We  may  assume, 
of  course,  that  the  net  profit  incorporated  in  the  selling  price  of  those 
goods  is  absolutely  lost  to  the  assured,  but  there  has  been  no  material 
loss  due  to  interference  with  the  operating  or  executive  departments  of 
the  business.  Owing  to  the  additional  warehouses  and  the  ease  of  re- 
placement, the  loss  under  these  items  is  practically  nil.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  insurance  company,  whose  desire  it  is  to  indemnify 
the  assured  for  loss,  forms  which  permit  of  such  conditions  are  neces- 
sarily very  vicious.     They  may  clearly  create  moral  hazard. 

The  valued  Use  &  Occupancy  policy  is  almost  universally  r>ro- 
hibited,  but  these  so  called  valued  Profit  policies  are  almost  freely 
accepted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  very  favorably  considered. 
It  is  surprising  to  note  that  many  companies,  that  are  most  strict  in 
their  requirements  as  regards  Use  &  Occupancy  forms,  will  accept  a 
Profit    policy   valued    in    form,    through    the    naming    of    an    agreed   per- 
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centage  of  profit  therein,  which  on  the  very  face  of  it  should  show  that 
the  named  percentage  must  necessarily  include  every  item  covered  in 
a  Use  &  Occupancy  policy,  as  well  as  operating  and  selling  expenses. 

The  supervision  of  this  class  of  insurance  is  practically  nil.  In  the 
Tariff  Rules  &  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific,   the   only  reference   to   Profit  Insurance   reads   as  follows: 

"Profit    Insurance    on    stocks,    contents    rate    on    building    wherein 

stored  to  apply.     Credit  for  reduced  rate  average  clause  as  provided 

for  stocks  allowed. " 

The  new  rules  in  regard  to  Use  &  Occupancy  insurance,  however, 
occupy  five  pages,  and  Use  &  Occupancy  insurance  includes  the  in- 
surance  of   Profits,  as   well   as   fixed    charges   and    expenses. 

In  the  East  there  are  certain  rules  and  rate  differentials,  but  they 
are  very  brief  and  not  at  all  comprehensive.  They  provide  that  the- 
rate  shall  be  double  the  promulgated  contents  rate  of  the  risk  where  a 
loss  of  profits  or  commission  upon  merchandise  or  manufactured  articles 
is  insured  against,  but  if  the  liability  under  such  a  profit  or  commission 
policy  is  limited  to  the  percentage  of  ascertained  and  adjusted  property 
loss,  the  rate  shall  be  the  promulgated  contents  rate  of  the  risk.  For 
the  loss  of  Profits  upon  the  operation  of  a  business  for  a  specified  term 
for  a  per  diem  indemnity,  for  not  more  than  l/300th  of  the  policy  and 
not  exceeding  that  amount  per  day  of  24  hours  for  the  time  required  to 
reconstruct  or  replace  the  property  mentioned  and  based  upon  the 
average  daily  profits  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
but  not  exceeding  the  actual  ascertained  Profits  in  any  case,  such 
policies  shall  pay  the  promulgated  building  rate  and  shall  be  written 
for  one  year. 

Practically  the  only  territory  in  the  East  where  different  rules  are 
used  is  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  State  the  rules  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  in  the  balance  of  the  Eastern  States  but 
go  a  little  more  fully  into  this  class  of  insurance  to  different  classes  of 
risks,  as  well  as  the  co-insurance  requirements.  In  all  that  territory 
Profit  insurance  in  two  classes  is  recognized. 

First,  the  so  called  insurance  on  Profits  upon  merchandise  or  manu- 
factured articles  sold  but  not  delivered,  or  sold  under  contract  but  not 
delivered,  or  for  loss  of  prospective  profits  on  specified  property  stored 
or  held  for  sale;  and  secondly,  for  loss  of  profits  based  upon  the 
operations  of  a  business  for  a  specified  term. 
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As  before  noted,  however,  a  vast  majority  of  the  so  called  Profit 
forms  which  have  been  available  are  those  issued  on  policies  covering 
Profits  on  merchandise,  rather  than  upon  the  operations  of  a  business. 
As  before  stated,  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  territory,  at  least,  valued  policies,  and  for  percentages  which 
include  all  operating  or  fixed  charges  of  every  nature  whatsoever  in 
addition  to  the  profit.  The  Eastern  forms  are  not  valued  and  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  valued  form  in  that  territory  is  not  acceptable. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that,  as  a  result  of  the  methods  now  being 
pursued  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  in  regard  to  the  issuance  of 
Profit  policies,  any  assured  objecting  to  the  usual  Use  &  Occupancy 
form  can  secure  a  Profit  policy  not  subject  to  Rate  Bureau  supervision, 
which  in  the  event  of  loss  will  pay  to  him  an  indemnity  fixed  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  policy  and  the  assured  will  not  be  put  to  the 
inconvenience  of  proving  to  the  insurer  the  actual  amount  of  loss  sus- 
tained through  the  interruption  of  his  business.  Under  such  conditions, 
no  good   can  be  expected. 

Such  criticisms  as  incorporated  in  the  above  remarks  can  yield  little 
or  no  benefit  unless  something  is  proposed  which  will  attempt  at  least  to 
correct  the  many  evils  noted. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in  forms  which  attempt  to  adjust  the 
loss  at  the  time  of  writing  the  policy.  By  that  is  meant  that  any 
form,  which  by  its  terms  will  tie  the  adjuster  down  to  a  certain  line 
of  procedure,  is  more  apt  to  interfere  with  the  proper  ascertainment  of 
the  loss  than  to  assist  therein.  A  very  simple  form  covering  ' '  On 
Profits,"  that  defines  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  contains  such 
clauses  as  may  be  necessary,  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Such 
a  form  should  distribute  the  insurance  equally  as  to  each  day  of  oper- 
ation and  should  leave  the  entire  duty  of  proving  the  actual  loss  to 
the  assured.  But  there  is  a  far  simpler  method,  which  at  one  time  was 
incorporated  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Rates  &  Rules  Committee,  all  Profit  forms  on  manufacturing 
plants  were  submitted  thereto  for  their  approval.  About  this  time  a 
mandatory  Use  &  Occupancy  form  was  adopted  and  the  evil  of  un- 
satisfactory Profit  forms  on  manufacturing  plants  was  immediately 
eliminated   by   the   passing   of   the   following  rule,   which  later   appeared 
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on    Correction    Sheet    No.    61,    issued    October    16th,    1920,    Tariff    Rules 
Page  18-A,  headed  Profit  Insurance,  and  reading  as  follows: 

"Profit  Insurance  on  manufacturing  plants   shall  be  written  under 

%  the  Use  &  Occupancy  form  appearing  in  this  book.     Any  deviation 

from  such  wording  will  necessitate  an  increase  of  50%  of  the  rate 

of    the    manufacturing    risk    on    which    Profit    Insurance    is    desired 
for  such  coverage. ' ' 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  refers  to  Profit  Insurance  on  manufac- 
turing  plants   only. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution,  the  Committee  had  submitted 
to  them  from  one  to  three  forms  of  this  character  at  each  meeting. 
Thereafter  all  of  these  forms  were  rejected  with  a  reference  to  the 
resolution  appearing  in  the  Tariff  Rules.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
at  that  time  Profit  policies  on  merchandise  stocks  were  being  constantly 
written  under  very  objectionable  forms  detailed  in  this  paper,  without 
any    supervision. 

The  only  fair  and  equitable  indemnity  to  an  assured  for  inter- 
ference with  his  business  is  one  actually  based  on  the  loss  of  profits 
and/or  fixed  charges  and  expenses  during  the  interruption  of  such 
business  through  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  not  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  selling  price  of  the  goods  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Any  form  under  the  terms  of  which  the  assured  may  collect  for  a  loss 
which  has  not  been  suffered  is  not  in  accord  with  the  ideas  and  theory 
of  insurance.  The  issuance  of  a  policy  paying  to  the  assured  in  the 
event  of  such  loss  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
damaged  or  destroyed,  or  the  difference  in  value  between  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  selling  price  of  merchandise,  will  in  many  cases 
pay  the  assured  a  loss  which  has  not  been  actually  sustained.  Where 
the  amount  payable  is  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  loss  or  damage 
to  the  merchandise,  this  situation  is  undoubtedly  helped  somewhat,  but 
it  does  not  remove  the  possibility  of  such  a  payment  by  any  means. 

A  reference  to  the  case  cited  of  the  department  store  with  several 
warehouses  clearly  illustrates  this  possibility. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  a  Profit  form  should 
not  follow  identically  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  the  issu- 
ance of  Use  &  Occupancy  policies.  When  the  mandatory  form  of  Use 
&  Occupancy  insurance  was  held  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  supervision 
of  that   class   of  insurance   relaxed,   all   supervision   of   Profit   insurance 
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by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  Stamping  Bureau 
was  discontinued.  New  rules,  however,  are  about  to  be  issued  in  re- 
gard to  the  writing  of  Use  &  Occupancy  insurance  and,  in  connection 
therewith,  appears  also  recommended  Use  &  Occupancy  forms.  These 
forms  apply  to  manufacturing  plants  in  steady  operation,  to  mercantile 
or  non-manufacturing  risks  in  steady  operation,  to  manufacturing  plants 
Tiaving  seasonal  operations  or  fluxuating  earnings,  to  mercantile  or  non- 
manufacturing  risks  having  seasonal  operations  or  fluxuating  earnings 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  noted  that  wholesale  grocery  and  department 
stores  and  all  such  risks  can  be  covered  under  the  forms  recommended 
for  mercantile  or  non-manufacturing  risks  in  steady  operation,  or  for 
mercantile  or  non-manufacturing  risks  having  seasonal  operations  or 
fluxuating  earnings.  All  of  these  forms  provide  indemnity  where  the 
property  described  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  during  the  term 
of  this  policy  so  as  to  necessitate  a  total  or  partial  suspension  of  busi- 
ness as  follows: 

This  Company  shall  be  liable  under  this  policy  for  the  actual  loss 
sustained  consisting  of  the  net  profits  on  the  business  which  is 
thereby  prevented,  such  fixed  charges  and  expenses  pertaining 
thereto  as  must  necessarily  continue  during  a  total  or  partial  sus- 
pension of  business,  and  such  expenses  as  are  incurred  in  reducing 
the  loss  under  this  policy." 

As  regards  Total  Suspension,  the  form  reads  as  follows: 
* i  The  per  diem  liability  under  this  policy  during  the  time  of  total 
suspension   of   business   on   all  properties   described   herein   shall   be 
limited    to    the    '  Actual    loss    sustained '    not    exceeding    l/300th    of 
the  amount  of  this  policy  for  each  business  day  of  such  suspension, 
due   eonsideration    being    given   to    the    experience    of   the    business 
before  the  fire  and  the  probable  experience  thereafter." 
In  the  case  of  partial  suspension,  the  liability  is  limited  to  that  pro- 
portion  of   the   total  per   diem   liability   that   the   business  loss   of   such 
partial    suspension    bears   to    what    would    be    the    business    loss    in    the 
event   of   total   suspension. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  real  intent  of  the  issuance  of 
so  called  Gross  Profit  policies  detailed  in  this  paper  is  to  afford  actually 
the  same  indemnity  as  is  provided  under  these  new  proposed  Use  & 
Occupancy  forms  and,  such  being  the  case,  why  should  it  be  permissible 
to    deviate   from    these   forms   without    a    severe  increase    in    rate? 
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It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  Use  & 
Occupancy  coverage  is  Net  Profits,  and,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  assured 
to  eliminate  the  insurance  on  fixed  charges  and  expenses  and  confine 
the  indemnity  to  the  Net  Profits,  it  can  be  done  in  the  recommended 
Use  &  Occupancy  form  better  than  anywhere  else.  The  proposed  new 
rules  and  forms  are  devised  to  leave  the  adjuster,  in  the  case  of  loss, 
in  a  position  to  handle  the  claim  in  entire  accordance  with  the  facts 
as  he  finds  them  and  no  longer  are  his  hands  tied  down  by  certain  pro- 
visions which  attempt  to  adjust  the  loss  or  lay  down  rules  for  the 
adjustment  thereof  in  the  policy. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this  paper  would  be  a  continuance 
of  the  resolution  appearing  in  the  Tariff  Rules,  as  noted  above,  which 
is  now  obsolete,  with  the  extension  of  that  resolution  to  mercantile 
and  non-manufacturing  risks,  in  addition  to  manufacturing  risks  only 
as  now  stated  in  the  rules.  Any  Profit  forms  covering  either  on  net  or 
gross  profits,  as  indicated  by  a  percentage  of  the  actual  cost  value 
of  the  merchandise  damaged  or  destroyed,  should  be  heavily  penalized 
in  the  rate,  and  especially  so  where  a  form  is  valued  in  character. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  for  that  some  day  adjustment  of  losses 
occurring  under  policies  of  insurance  of  this  character  will  not  take 
place  until  such  time  as  the  repairs  or  replacement  has  been  completed 
and  the  actual  loss  to  the  assured  under  the  policies  fully  ascertained. 
Any  adjustment  of  losses  of  this  character  made  at  the  time  of  loss  and 
not  after  the  repairs  or  replacements  have  been  completed,  will  never  be 
wholly   fair   to   either    the    assured   or   the   insurer.     (Applause). 

The  President:  Mr.  Potter  deserves  our  very  hearty  thanks 
for  the  illuminating  way  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject. 
If  there  is  no  discussion  upon  the  subject,  we  will  now  adjourn 
until  this  afternoon  at  two  o'clock. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 
Wednesday,  February  8,  1922,  2  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Humphries,  though 
he  was  here  a  little  while  ago,  we  will  open  the  afternoon's 
program  by  a  paper  entitled  "Qualifications  of  the  Modern 
Special  Agent/'  by  Mr.  George  E.  Young.  Mr.  Young,  as  you 
perhaps  know,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Young,  State  Agent  of 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  and  allied  companies  in  the 
Northwest,  a  man  who  has  been  identified  with  the  business 
for  many  years,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and 
capable  men  in  his  calling.  In  requesting  Mr.  Young.  Jr..  to 
prepare  a  paper,  I  was  curious  to  see  just  how  much  heredity 
might  count  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Young  was  down 
here  recently,  but  was  unable  to  remain  for  this  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Ward,  associated  with  the  North  British  office,  as  you  all 
know,  has  very  kindly  agreed  to  convey  Mr.  Young's  message 
to  us.    I  present  to  you  Mr.  Ward.    (Applause.) 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  MODERN  SPECIAL  AGENT 

By  Mr.  George  E.  Young. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  asked  by  your  worthy 
President  to  write  a  paper  on  the  "Qualifications  of  the  Modern 
Special  Agent. "  Why  he  picked  on  me  is  a  large  sized  conundrum,  as 
there  are  so  many  better  qualified  to  expound  this  subject  than  the 
writer. 

But  after  considerable  study  of  the  topic,  I  referred  it  to  a  Spirit- 
ualist Medium  for  enlightenment,  but  all  he  would  vouchsafe  was,  that 
the  necessary  qualifications  were  many  indeed  and  to  fill  them  all  in 
one  person,  it  would  take  the  deity  himself  with  a  few  of  the  traits  of 
the  devil  to  possibly  fulfill  the  bill,  but  to  hold  down  his  job,  would 
still   be   another   matter. 

However,  a  man  with  the  essential  attributes  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  fire  insurance  and  its  many  side  lines,  and  honesty, 
truthfulness,  initiative,  personality,  and  above  all,  common  sense,  has, 
I  think,  the  first  or  basic  qualifications  for  the  Modern  Special  Agent. 
If  such  a  man  is  observing  at  all,  his  first  year  on  the  road  as  a 
Company  representative  will  show  him  where  he,  himself,  is  weak  and 
therefore,  he  must   find   a  remedy  for  such   weakness. 

Experience  will  teach  him  enough  of  diplomacy  to  sweeten  the 
taste  of  an  order  to  cancel  a  policy,  or  to  collect  a  disputed  delinquent 
account  and  yet  make  the  agent  feel  that  a  favor  had  been  done  him. 
Diplomacy  is  sometimes  used  to  good  advantage  also  when  communicat- 
ing with  the  manager. 

Experience  will  also  teach  him  how  to  meet  agents  and  the  public 
generally,  leaving  them  with  the  impression  that  he  is  a  gentleman, 
affable,  and  a  likeable  chap,  a  help  to  his  agency  representatives, 
standing  up  for  them  when  occasion  requires,  and  explaining  to  them 
when  mistakes  have  been  made  for  such  will  happen  in  the'  best  regu- 
lated Companies.  There  are  times  without  number  when  a  Special  is 
tempted  to  weaken  at  a  critical  moment,  so  that  a  strong  will  and  a 
4  *  stiff  back ' '  properly  used,  will  carry  him  safely  by  many  a  difficult 
obstacle  or  problem.  To  illustrate  this  last  remark,  one  agent  in  the 
Northwest  would  have  been  greatly  benefitted,  if  the  Specials  of  the 
seventeen  or  eighteen  Companies  in  his  office  had  used  strong  wills  to 
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overcome  their  dislike  to  press  their  accounts,  but  each  would  accept 
his  apologies  because  of  his  friendship  and  promises  to  pay  in  ten  days 
or  such  a  matter.  The  result  was  that  the  agent  got  farther  and  farther 
behind  until  he  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  ever  catching  up,  so  he 
forged  a  number  of  loss  drafts  and  then  absconded,  now  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  The  point  is,  those  Special  Agents  were  remiss  in  their 
duties  and  in  a  measure  contributed  to  this  particular  agent's  downfall 
because  they  did  not  remain  firm  in  their  several  demands  for  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  an  eternally 
delinquent  agent  is  an  exceptionally  good  collector. 

The  writer  has  several  times  listened  to  stories  of  experiences  by 
old  time  Special  Agents  which  suggested  at  times,  that  aside  from 
business  qualifications,  there  are  other  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  successful  Special,  namely,  his  ability  to  drink  more  good  or  bad 
whiskey  and  walk  off  with  it,  than  the  business  associate  or  local  agent, 
and  still  maintain  his  mental  equilibrium;  also  his  ability  to  play  win- 
ning solo  or  draw  poker  was  never  looked  upon  unfavorably  either. 
These  things  have  given  way  as  time  rolls  by  to  the  new  order  which 
has  decreed  that  efficiency  and  service  replace  liberty  and  license, 
though  there  are  still  a  few  of  those  on  the  road  which  persist  in 
following  the  precedent    and   going  customs   of   twenty   years    ago. 

Efficiency  as  applied  to  the  modern  Special  Agent.  I  define  as  the 
ability  to  start  something  and  completely  finish  the  job.  whether  it 
is  to  keep  up  his  field,  to  know  how  his  business  stands — if  poor  or 
good  classification,  and  make  competitors  and  agents  know  that  you 
are  always  on  the  job.  I  have  in  mind  the  efficiency  of  one  Special 
Agent  who  is  a  reality  and  approached  a  real  local  agent  just  recently, 
meeting  for  the  first  time  with  a  view  to  rjlanting  his  Company.  The 
following  conversation  took  place  as  related  by  the  local  agent: 

"Special    Agent,    in    a    gruff    voice:    'Good    morning,    my    name 
is  Blank,  I'm  a  Special  Agent,   any  live  agent   in   this  bur-  Sitfl 

down  and  puts  his  feet  on  newly  painted  steam  radiator. 

"Local   Agent,   taking   instant   dislike   to    Special   Agent   Blank: 
'Oh  yes,  four  or  five,  what   do  you  want  me  to  do.  go  out   am; 
up  a  plant  for  you  8 ' ' 

"Special    Agent,    not    noticing    sarcasm    of    local:    'Colder    than 
hell    this    morning.     I    notice    you    have    a    bunch    of    tin    an 
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signs  hanging  on  the  wall,   don't   s'pose  you  got  room  for  another 
Company"?  " 

At  this  the  local  agent  lost  his  temper  and  told  Special  Agent  Blank 
a  few  things  regarding  what  he  thought  of  a  Company  who  would  hir? 
such   a  "sap"   and   also   what  he   thought   of  the   "sap"   himself. 

It  is  quite  certain  from  the  foregoing  that  Special  Agent  Blank's 
efficiency  has  the  "reverse  english"  on  it.  Further  comments  are 
unnecessary  except  to  say  that  there  is  a  world  of  room  for  improve- 
ment  on  Blank's   approach  to   the   local   agents. 

Another  qualification  of  the  modern  Special  Agent,  and  one  very 
important  to  his  Company,  is  the  ability  to  inspect  risks  and  describe 
them  to  his  office,  giving  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  recommending 
and  amount  which  his  Company  will  write  net.  Each  year  sees  the 
rates  reduced,  point  by  point,  and  because  the  Western  United  States 
is  growing  quite  rapidly,  the  fire  menace  become  greater,  therefore,  to 
offset  a  reduced  income  by  also  reducing  the  losses,  the  Companies  de- 
mand greater  care  in  the  selection  of  their  risks,  and  consequently  a 
greater  number  of  inspections  have  to  be  made  by  the  fieldmen,  who 
must  know  how  to  run  everybody's  business  and  his  own,  too.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  it  appears  to  the  Special  Agent  who  makes  these 
inspections,  that  the  risks  which  looked  like  a  sure  fire  and  the  policies 
ordered  cancelled,  never  burns,  but  out  of  the  number  of  risks  passed,, 
there  are  always  one  or  two  that  are  sure  to  go. 

Service  to  local  agents  and  assureds  is  certainly  a  great  asset,  but 
which  so  few  Special  Agents,  modern  or  ancient,  realize  as  most 
important  and  which  in  a  great  many  instances  is  dominated  by  the 
Company  management  and  only  reflected  by  the  Sepcial  Agent  to  the 
same  degree.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  Companies  advertise  SERVICE  in 
capital  letters  on  their  blotters  or  other  favors,  their  ability  to  pay 
losses,  what  they  did  in  San  Francisco  conflagration  many  years  ago,, 
and  what  they  can  or  will  do  today  or  tomorrow,  all  of  which  is  good 
reading  matter  if  the  local  agent  cares  to  read  it  and  which  is  reflected 
and  passed  on  by  the  Special  Agent  to  the  local.  That,  to  my  mind 
is  not  service  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  puts  very  little  business 
on  the  books  of  the  local  agent  and  consequently  little  on  the  records 
of  those  Companies. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  qualification  and  a  good  one,  for  the  Special 
Agent  to  offer  that  service  which  nets  his  Company  good  business  and 
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the  local  agent  his  commissions,  to  help  land  a  new  line  or  to  keep  old 
assureds  from  seeking  their  insurance  elsewhere;  who  can  and  will 
draw  up  correct  forms  to  properly  cover  an  insurable  property  which 
recalls  a  pleasant  experience  to  mind  where  one  of  the  old  experienced 
Specials,  whom  I  shall  term  as  Dash,  had  it  beautifully  slipped  over 
on  him  by  an  ambitious  youngster  new  to  the  game.  Special  Agent 
Dash  had  an  agent  who  represented  his  Company  solely,  and  who  gave 
that  Company  a  fine  income  in  that  locality.  The  youngster,  desiring 
to  plant  his  Company,  called  on  this  local  agent  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  learned  that  Dash  had  promised  to  make  up  a  form  to 
cover  a  certain  highly  desirable  risk,  but  through  the  press  of  other 
business,  had  successfully  evaded  this  detail.  The  agent,  then  up 
against  something  he  knew  nothing  about,  paid  Twenty-five  dollars  to 
an  independent  adjuster  to  draw  up  this  form  and  which  was  just 
completed  and  returned  to  the  agent.  The  young  Special  criticized 
Dash  to  the  agent  quite  severely  and  not  only  planted  his  Company 
but  got  the  risk  also.  Now  his  Company  is  in  a  commanding  position 
in  the  agency  and  doing  a  handsome  business  because  of  Dash's  poor 
service. 

It  is  also  a  service  qualification  for  the  fieldman  to  advise  better- 
ments and  improvements  in  a  risk  and  secure  the  proper  rate  reductions 
therefor;  who  can  straighten  out  a  tangle  of  detail  or  help  the  agent 
correct  a  tag;  to  explain  to  the  less  efficient  agent  the  meaning  of 
the  various  clauses  and  permits,  new  changes  in  rules  which  allow 
greater  variety  of  coverings;  to  explain  and  help  the  agent  sell  his 
first  side  line  coverages  whereby  new  fields  of  income  are  developed 
and  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  local  agent  is  earned.  These  and 
many  more  things  can  be  done  under  the  title  of  service  and  which  the 
Modern  Special  Agent  must  endeavor  to  do,  making  it  known  to  his 
representatives  that  he  is  ever  at  their  beck  and  call  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  great  business  of  Fire  Insurance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  up  a  considerable  amount  of  your 
time  and  I  trust  you  have  received  this  offering  in  the  spirit  that 
prompted  it,  not  as  a  criticism,  ridicule  or  a  guide,  but  the  ideas  of  a 
Special  Agent  of  what  the  OTHER  Special  Agent  should  be. 

Thank  you.    (Applause.) 
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The  President:  As  has  been  said,  "The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man/'  and  so  I  think  we  may  properly,  as  special 
agents  and  company  officials,  study  special  agents.  This  paper 
indicates  the  view  of  one  of  the  newer  members  of  our  fra- 
ternity, and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  portions  of  some  of 
the  other  papers  that  we  have  had  here,  gives  us  a  fairly  good 
idea  as  to  how  we  measure  up  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our 
fellows. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  on  "The  Raisin  Industry," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Humphreys,  special  agent  of  the  Home 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company.  I  may  say  that  this  ex- 
hibit here  is  not  in  any  sense  intended  as  an  advertisement. 
It  is  just  the  result  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  originality,  with  the 
idea  and  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  your  minds  at 
the  outset  the  character  of  his  paper.  I  present  to  you  Mr. 
Humphreys.    (Applause.) 
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THE  RAISIN  INDUSTRY 

By  Thomas  E.  Humphreys,  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  heart  of  California's  Valley 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  voices  are  lifted  often  in  praise  of  the  raisin,  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  lowly,  often  scorned  and  generally  mis- 
understood. Naturally  enough  it  is  tribute  of  gratitude,  for  the  raisin 
has  brought  prosperity  to  this  great  inland  empire  and  through  it  that 
prosperity  is  expected  to  continue. 

The  day  was  not  so  long  ago  when  the  raisin  was  by  no  means  a 
profitable  product,  nor  the  raisin  grower  a  favored  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Uniting  common  interests  in  a  common  aim,  the  growers  have  rescued 
their  industry  from  poverty,  and  have  placed  it  high  in  the  ranks  of 
progressive  and  satisfactory  accomplishment.  The  raisin  may  be  king, 
but  the  seal  of  King  Raisin's  court  bears  the  motto,  "Co-operation 
is   the   lifeblood   of   prosperity." 

Co-operation,  therefore,  in  a  consideration  of  the  raisin  industry, 
should  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  position  of  importance  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  raisin  itself.  But  it  might  further  be  said  that  both 
co-operation  and  raisins  are  secondary  in  importance  to  certain  natural 
conditions  that  have  made  them  possible. 

The  monoply  of  raisin  growing  which  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  may 
justly  boast  is  created  by  a  monopoly  of  raisin-making  climate.  Sum- 
mers are  long  and  hot.  Not  only  do  they  bring  the  grape  to  a  luscious 
maturity,  but  they  make  for  perfect  curing  of  the  raisin,  which  takes 
on  its  rich  purple  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  needing  no  processing  but 
that  which  nature  gives.  Peaches,  apricots,  figs,  prunes  and  pears 
grow  here  prolifically  and  cure  just  as  perfectly  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, but  the  raisin  is  the  one  product  that  belongs  almost  exclusively 
to  this   section. 

In  our  regard,  therefore,  for  those  things  that  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  this  prosperity,  first  place  must  be  given  to  climate. 

The  plains  where  the  vineyards  grow  are  arid,  and  the  vines  are 
thirsty.  And  so  irrigation  becomes  the  handmaiden  of  climate  in  the 
making  of  the  one-time  desert  into  a  garden.  Soil  and  climate  are 
here  as  nature's  gifts.  Man  must  find  the  water  and  bring  it  to  the 
land.     But  here,  too,  nature  has  been  prodigal  in  her  bounty.     There  is 
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water  in  abundance  in  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  range  to  the  East,  and 
deep  in  the   earth  beneath  the  floor  of  this  wonderful   Valley. 

The  raisin  industry's  co-operative  work  was  inspired  by  the 
success  of  other  co-operative  marketing  organizations  of  farmers.  The 
Association  proudly  believes  that  it  has  in  itself  been  the  inspiration  of 
other  similar  efforts.  At  any  rate,  those  interested  in  the  co-operative  work 
of  the  raisin  industry  view  with  pride  the  growth  of  this  community  move- 
ment. The  great  interior  California  Valley — for  the  line  between  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  purely  imaginary  and  in 
reality  there  is  but  one  valley — is  coming  rapidly  to  believe  that  co-operation 
offers  solution  of  the  farmers'  problems. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Company  has  marketed  nine  crops 
of  raisins.  Its  story  is  briefly  told.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  raisins 
produced  in  the  United  States  are  grown  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
of  the  City  of  Fresno,  and  seventy  per  cent  of  the  bearing  200,000  acres 
planted  to  raisin  grapes  is  within  the  borders  of  Fresno  County.  Today 
there  is  another  100,000  acres,  recently  planted  and  yet  to  come  into 
bearing,  which  will  increase  this  already  stupendous  figure  some  fifty 
per   cent. 

Raisins  ten  years  ago  found  their  way  into  American  homes  around 
holiday  time,  and  begged  vainly  for  a  market  of  any  kind  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  housewife  thought  of  raisins  in  connection  with 
mince  pies  and  plum  puddings  of  the  Yuletide  and  never  in  connection 
with  recipes  of  day  to   day  cookery. 

Raisin  growers  had  devoted  themselves  to  problems  of  producing, 
and  had  given  no  thought  to  problems  of  marketing.  They  raised 
raisins;  let  the  world  eat  raisins  if  it  would. 

Several  efforts  had  been  made  at  co-operation,  the  only  one  attain- 
ing any  measure  of  success  being  the  California  Raisin  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, which  flourished  from  1898  until  1904,  perishing  through  in- 
ability properly  to   finance   itself. 

The  raisin  industry  was  then  in  the  hands  of  private  packing  con- 
cerns. Their  thought  was  the  thought  that  has  animated  private  busi- 
ness since  beginning  of  time — to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possibly  and  to 
sell  as  dearly  as  possible.  It  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  statistics  that 
few  growers,  if  any,  could  show  a  profit  out  of  the  raisin  business  for 
the  twenty-year  period  preceding  organization  of  the  California  Asso- 
ciated  Raisin    Company. 
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Overproduction  was  the  curse  of  the  raisin  business  and  each  year 
saw  thousands  of  tons  of  raisins  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
after  th^s  casual  holiday  demand  was  satisfied.  The  packers  played  fast 
and  loose  with  this  hold-over  crop,  made  no  effort  to  increase  con- 
sumption or  to  stimulate  demand.  In  consequence  the  new  crop  would 
find  the  world  stocked  with  raisins,  there  would  be  no  demand,  prices 
would  drop,  and  the  packers  would  simply  buy  at.  their  own  price 
again. 

Season  after  season  went  by,  with  the  situation  growing  more  trying 
and  more  hopeless  with  each  harvest. 

It  is  shown  by  the  books  of  those  vinyardists  who  kept  accurate 
accounts  that  the  cost  of  producing  raisins  during  this  period  was  about 
3^4  cents  per  pound,  delivered  in  the  sweat  box  at  the  packing  house. 
Prices  averaged  about  2%  cents.  Frequently  they  sunk  as  low  as  2 
cents,  occasionally  to  l1/^  cents,  and  once  to  the  low  water  mark  of  % 
of  a  cent.  This  wTas  in  1910.  Thousands  of  tons  of  raisins  went  to 
fattening  hogs.  Growers  who  could  afford  to  do  it,  and  they  were  not 
many,  pulled  up  their  vines  and  planted  their  acres  to  crops  of  more 
profitable  character.  The  majority  hung  on  because  they  could  not 
do    anything    else.     The    raisin    district   was   practically   bankrupt. 

But  during  all  this  time  a  few  men  continued  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  -their  cry  was  for  co-operation.  Some  of  the  vineyardists 
never  lost  their  faith  in  raisins,  even  though  they  were  generally  scoffed 
at  as  i(  visionaries. ' ?  They  reasoned  that  the  California  raisin  is  the 
best  raisin  produced  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  other  raisins  are  spe- 
cially processed,  and  the  processes  are  not  sanitary  and  the  raisins  are 
therefore  neither  clean  nor  wholesome.  If  the  world  could  but  know 
this  the  world  would  .  demand  the  sun-cured  California  raisins.  The 
optimists  believed  that  a  market  could  be  found  for  every  raisin 
California  could  produce.  And  they, saw  that  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  lay  in  increasing  consumption  sufficiently  to  take  care  of 
the  hold-over  crop.  They  realized  that  no  private  packing  concern, 
competing  with  numerous  other  similar  concerns,  was  financially  strong 
enought  to  carry  on  any  sort  of  campaign  to  increase  consumption  or 
stabilize  the  market. 

In  the  despairing  days  of  1910  a  group  of  leading  growers  met 
in  Fresno  with  a  group  of  leading  packers  and  proposed  a  pooling 
organization   that   would   deliver   the   bulk    of   the   crop   for   a   five-year 
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period  at  a  price  averaging  3%  cents.  The  packers  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. They  declared  the  market  would  never  pay  such  a  price,  and 
they  would  be  left  with  the  hold-over  on  their  hands  and  all  the  losses 
to  shoulder. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  California  Raisin  Exchange  was  ' 
organized.  This  Exchange  was  proposed  as  a  central  selling  agency 
through  which  all  the  raisins  could  be  handled.  The  Exchange  never 
reached  the  point  of  actual  functioning,  but  it  created  talk  of  co-opera- 
tion and  is  given  full  credit  as  being  the  inspiration  of  the  present 
Company. 

This  organization  took  the  form  of  a  corporation  and  stock  in  the 
corporation   was  issued   to    subscribers. 

One  of  the  principal  faults  of  the  previous  co-operative  efforts  had 
been  the  lack  of  centralizated  control.  Growers'  mass  meetings,  held 
annually,  had  attempted  to  settle  all  the  big  problems  met  with  in  the 
business,  and  naturally  had  failed.  There  was  too  much  talk,  too  much 
politics,  and  too  much  bickering  and  bantering  without   definite  action. 

The  new  company,  corporative  in  form,  with  its  voting  power  held 
by  a  board  of  trustees  and  its  business  operations  conducted  by  a  board 
of  seven  directors,  had  centralized  power,  flexibility,  and  the  legal 
standing  necessary  to  its  success. 

The  first  million  dollars  was  raised  in  1912.  The  first  year  was 
one  of  heartbreaking  trials.  Men  of  less  courage  than  those  who  for- 
tunately were  leading  the  movement  would  have  quit  in  the  face  of  so 
many  discouragements.  But  they  were  gifted  with  that  dogged  de- 
termination  recognizing   no    obstacle    that    cannot    be    surmounted. 

This  million  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  new  or- 
ganization was  represented  by  $700,000  worth  of  notes  given  by  growers, 
who  had  no  cash  whatever,  and  $300,000  actual  cash,  the  greater  part 
of  which   had   been   raised   among   the   community's   business   men. 

The  contract  provided  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  price,  on  de- 
livery, of  S1/^  cents  if  75  per  cent  of  the  growers  should  join  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  million  dollars  in  that  first  year  looked  big  for  a  short  time 
only.  The  directors,  who  were  business  men  rather  than  farmers,  man- 
aged to  lease  two  or  three  small  packing  houses,  creating  the  impression 
thereby  that  they  were  really  going  into  the  work  in  earnest.  They 
contracted   with   several   independent   packers   to    do   packing   for    them, 
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and  they  also  finally  succeeded  in  leasing  one  big  plant  in  the  city  of 
Fresno   to    be   operated   by  the   organization. 

By  this  time  the  crop  was  coming  on.  The  Association  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  something  like  $4,000,000  and  it  had  only  $300,000  in 
rash.  The  hanks,  dubious  of  the  effort's  success,  would  not  cash  the 
growers'  notes.  The  organization  had  no  borrowing  yjower  at  that 
time,  although  later  it  did  manage  to  borrow  1*4  cents  per  pound  on 
warehouse   receipts   for   raisins    that    had   been    delivered. 

When  the  growers  came  after  their  money  they  were  asked  to  ac- 
cept Company  notes.  The  present  president  of  the  Associated  Company, 
Wylie  M.  Giffen,  at  that  time  merely  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  the  only  member  of  the  board  who  was  in  the  raisin  growing 
business  exclusively,  personally  went  behind  the  counter  and  for  three 
weeks  pleaded  with  his  fellow  growers  to  take  notes.  Occasionally  a 
note  for  90  days  would  be  accepted.  These  were  rare.  Many  were  for 
30  days,  others  for  10  days,  and  innumerable  notes  were  for  one  day 
only.  The  infant  company  was  fighting  for  life  and  delay  of  a  single 
day  was  of  importance.  Many  growers  who  took  one  day  notes  went  to 
to  banks  and  found  it  was  impossible  to  raise  money  on  them.  They 
often  returned  to  the  Associated  Company's  offices  the  very  same  day 
and  demanded  their  money. 

Even  the  directors  themselves  never  understood  how  they  kept 
breath  in  the  organization  during  those  trying  days,  but  they  succeeded. 
They  found  themselves  with  three-quarters  of  the  raisin  crop  on  their 
hands,  and  with  more  than  $1,000,000  in  notes  that  must  be  met.  They 
were  ready  now  for  the  first  selling  campaign. 

The  independent  packers,  who  had  not  entered  into  contract  with 
them,  scoffed,  and  then,  realizing  that  their  own  interests  were  threat- 
ened, began  a  subtle  campaign  of  undermining. 

But  the  directors  fixed  prices  and  sat  tight.  Soon  the  independent 
packers  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  they  wanted  raisins  they  would 
have  to  buy  them  from  the  growers7  company,  and  pay  the  established 
prices.  And  raisins  suddenly  began  to  move.  The  growers  obtained 
for  their  raisins  in  the  first  season  of  their  company's  existence  a  price 
that   netted  them   a  profit — 3.46   cents  per  pound,  to   be   exact. 

When  the  business  of  the  season  had  been  cleared  away  every  note 
had  been  redeemed  and  a  further  profit  had  been  made,  above  the  con- 
tract  price,   sufficient   to   pay   the   growers  an  additional   $5   a   ton,  the 
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equivalent  of  an  additional  2%  cents  per  pound.  The  giving-  of  notes 
to  the  growers,  and  their  prompt  redemption,  an  emergency  step  that 
was  regarded  generally  as  extremely  hazardous,  operated  as  a  genuine 
blessing  for  it  gave  the  growers  unbounded  confidence  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  giving  of  notes  has  become  a  custom,  many 
growers  insisting  upon  notes  rather  than  cash,  the  volume  of  the  note 
business   being   approximately   $2,000,000   annually. 

Having  made  a  successful  start,  the  Company  began  to  purchase  and 
then  to  build  its  own  packing  houses.  It  cast  about  for  means  of 
increasing  consumption.  A  big  advertising  agency  was  called  upon  to 
lielp,  and  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. The  response  was  slow,  but  wrhen  it  did  come  it  came  with  a 
rush.  The  demand  for  raisins  began  to  grow.  The  hold-over  crop  disap- 
peared. Prices  advanced  steadily,  as  they  must  always  advance  when 
created  demand  exceeds  supply.  During  the  five  years  preceding  the 
organization  of  the  Company,  the  average  production  of  raisins  was 
70,000  tons.     This  production  usually  left  a  hold-over  of  20,000  tons. 

Normal  production  of  today  exceeds  200,000  tons.  But  neither  1920 
nor  1921  returned  a  normal  crop.  Frost  and  an  early  intense  heat 
wave  thinned  out  the  1920  return  to  175,000  tons,  while  the  1921  return 
fell   to   140,000   tons   as   the  result   of  two   killing   frosts  in   April. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  organization  the  Associated  had  raisins 
left  over  when  1921  deliveries  began.  The  1920  price  had  been  fixed 
at  15  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  price  of  raisin  history.  It  was 
justified  by  market  conditions  at  the  time  it  was  named,  and  by  the 
rush  of  orders  that  followed.  But  when  the  ll buyers'  strike"  arrived  in 
December  cancellations  came  rushing  in  with  such  volume  that  the 
whole  industry  stood  still  for  weeks.  In  spite  of  greater  advertising 
and  sales  effort,  the  Associated  was  compelled  to  and  was  quite  capable 
•of  carrying  52,000  tons  throughout  the  summer. 

On  August  1st  the  price  was  cut  to  an  average  of  8^  cents. 
Buying  began  at  once,  and  by  September  15th,  when  the  first  1921 
deliveries  were  ready,  the  hold-over  had  been  reduced  from  52,000  to 
9,000  tons,  chiefly  of  inferior  varieties.  The  past  year  has  been  one 
of  hardship  for  farmers  all  over  the  country.  The  raisin  grower  has 
had  his  share  of  adversity.  Yet  he  received  more  for  his  1920  raisins 
than  he  had  ever  received  before.     Some  idea  of  the  yearly  advance  in 
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business    volume    may    be    gained    from    the    following    table    of    annual 
tonnage  and  its  return: 

Year  Tons         Paid  to   Growers 

1914   73,600  $5,212,270.92 

1915    98,405  8,172,351.93 

1916  105,100  9,976,947.15 

1917  127,223  13,608,122.57 

1918  149,713  16,530,045.86 

1919  159,279  36,345,077.94 

1920  153,750  38,369,385.47 

Including  the  raisins  handled  by  independent  concerns,  the  total 
1920  crop  was  175,000  tons,  and  its  value  about  $44,000,000.  In  volume 
this  price  is  great.  Divided  among  the  14,000  growers,  including  those 
inside  and  outside  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company,  it  repre- 
sents an  individual  return  of  better  than  $3,000.  Banks  of  the  raisin 
district  assert  that  they  have  never  had  a  forclosure  on  a  vineyard  signed 
to  an  Associated  Eaisin  Company  contract. 

The  short  crop  of  1921  does  not  present  a  formidable  selling 
problem.  In  fact,  80,000  tons  of  it  were  sold  during  September.  In 
this  tonnage  was  included  300,000,000  packages  of  li Nickel  Sun-Maids. ?r 

The  nickel  package,  the  most  recent  development  in  raisin  market- 
ing, was  tried  out  in  an  experimental  way  in  the  spring  of  1921.  The 
Sales  Department  had  just  been  reorganized  under  new  leadership,  and 
this  department  alone  had  faith  in  the  success  of  the   experiment. 

One  carload  was  packed.  Results  were  so  prompt  that  immediately 
twenty-five  more  carloads  were  packed,  then  twenty-five  more,  and 
then  volume  began  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  the  Thompson  Seedless 
Raisins,  which  are  used  in  the  little  carton,  were  exhausted  several 
weeks   before   any   of   the    1921   crop   was   available. 

Beginning  with  mid-September  and  continuing  on  until  the  first 
of  the  present  year  the  Associated  Company's  output  of  Nickel  Packages 
averaged  3,000,000  per  day.  It  is  anticipated  that  within  another  year 
the  popularity  of  the  nickel  Sun-Maid  will  have  increased  so  tremendously 
that  it  will  require  60,000  tons  annually  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

If  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  then  the  Little  Sun- 
Maid  has  been  tremendously  flattered,  as  sixteen  imitative  packages 
have   already  appeared   upon  the   market. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Associated 's  advertising.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  the  greatest  essential  in  developing  markets  and  increasing 
consumption.  Much  of  this  advertising  is  in  the  standard  magazines, 
but  resort  to  newspaper  space  in  1921  proved  so  successful  that  more 
extended  use  of  it  is  planned.  Yearly  advertising  appropriations  have 
been  as  follows: 

Year  Adv.  Expense 

1914    $  120,000.00 

1915 240,000.00 

1916  219,000.00 

1917  287,000.00 

1918  290,000.00 

1919  373,000.00 

1920    1,250,000.00 

1921    1,500,000.00 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
'Company,  insurance  companies  did  not  look  with  favor  on  fruit  packing 
house  risks,  it  being  common  knowledge  that  regardless  of  rates  the 
business  was  unprofitable.  There  were  numerous  losses,  no  stability  of 
market,  and  the  intangible  quantity  in  the  insurance  business,  the 
4  i  moral  hazard, ' '  was  apparently  present  in   a  large   degree. 

Physical  hazard  contributed  to  this  unfavorable  attitude  as  the 
plants  generally  were  of  poor  construction.  They  were  none  too  well 
kept  up  and  their  mechanical  equipment  was  frequently  allowed  to  fall 
into  obsolescence. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Association,  authority  was  centralized  and 
good  housekeeping  and  clean  premises  were  established  by  healthy 
rivalry  among  the  men  who  acted  as  plant  superintendents.  Suggestions 
were  welcomed  from  inspectors  and  insurance  men  generally  in  an  ef- 
fort  to  minimize  the  fire  hazard. 

New  plants  of  brick  and  concrete  construction  were  erected  to 
replace  the  old  ones,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  additional  requirements. 
Equipment  was  remodeled  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  use  of  steam 
for  power  purposes  was  entirely  discontinued,  all  machines  were  made 
individual  motor  driven,  and  an  air  of  present  day  efficiency  replaced 
the   old  regime. 

From  a  fire  insurance  point  of  view,  these  bettered  physical  con- 
ditions   were    reflected    in    the    attitude    of    underwriters.     All    offices 
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recognized  that  the  moral  hazard  had  vanished  and  that  the  business 
had  now  become  attractive. 

The  amount  of  money  now  invested  in  purely  raisin  handling  build- 
ings and  equipment,  deducting  depreciation  reserves,  is  $3,335,168.39, 
covering  more  than  forty  plants.  As  the  Raisin  Association  carries  in- 
surance to  approximately  80  per  cent.,  or  greater,  of  these  values,  it 
pays  a  large  aggregate  of  premiums  annually.  In  addition  to  this,  when 
at  peak  load  in  the  fall,  insurance  is  carried  on  a  value  of  raisins 
totalling  up  to  $30,000,000. 

The  fire  premiums  paid  by  the  Raisin  Association  have  grown  from 
nothing  eight  years  ago,  to  $175,000  a  year  at  present,  with  every 
probability  of  continual  increase.  This  line  is,  incidentally,  the  largest 
line  in  the  United  States  which  is  handled  in  its  entirety  by  local 
agents,  a  fact  to  which  we  should  give  considerable  thought. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  any  lengthy  description  of  the  process 
through  which  a  raisin  is  produced  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
California  raisin  is  the  finest  produced  in  the  world  because  it  is  dried 
in  the  sun  and  needs  almost  no  artificial  processing. 

Numerous  varieties  of  grapes  are  made  into  raisins.  All  these 
varieties  are  white  grapes,  Muscats  and  Thompson  Seedless  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  output.  The  grapes  are  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  vines  until 
they  have  attained  a  sugar  content  of  17  to  24  per  cent.  They  are  then 
clipped  from  the  vines  and  laid  on  wooden  trays  between  the  vine  rows. 
They  are  left  there,  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
are  then  turned  to  permit  even  drying.  This  sun-curing  process  takes 
from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  grapes,  now  raisins,  are  then  placed  in  150  pound  boxes 
familiarly  known  as  li  sweat  boxes, "  and  are  delivered  by  the  grower 
to  Sun-Maid  City.  Here  there  are  facilities  for  handling  750  tons  per 
day  of  the  Muscat  variety  alone. 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  while  Sun-Maid  City  is  the 
largest  of  the  plants,  the  Associated  Raisin  Company  operates  41  other 
plants  and  receiving  stations  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  At 
some  of  these  plants  the  raisins  are  handled  just  as  they  are  in  Fresno, 
while  at  others  they  are  simply  put  through  the  stemming  operation  and  are 
then  shipped  to  Sun-Maid  City  for  further  attention. 

The  first  part  of  the  processing  is  the  stemming.  The  raisins  are- 
fed   into    a   machine    which   removes   them   from   the    main    stem.     Tliev 
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then  travel  on  a  conveyor  belt  to  another  machine  which  grades  them 
for  size.  Then  they  are  carried  by  elevators  to  dryers  located  in  the 
top   of  the   building. 

The  drying  operation  serves  a  three-fold  purpose.  It  permits  the 
easy  removal  of  the  cap  stem,  it  prevents  premature  sugaring,  and  most 
important  of  all  it  insures  the  removal  of  the  seed  with  the  smallest 
amount   of  waste. 

Raisins  remain  in  the  dryer  from  four  to  seven  hours,  depending 
upon  their  moisture  content.  When  they  have  reached  the  proper  drying 
point  they  are  dropped  through  chutes  to  still  another  machine,  which 
removes  the  cap  stems.  During  the  first  stemming  operation  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  this  small  stem  owing  to  the  tender  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit,  but  after  drying  the  raisins  are  in  a  brittle  state  and 
the  operation  is  simple. 

Again  by  means  of  elevators  and  conveying  belts  the  raisins  are 
carried  to  a  machine  known  as  a  il processor, M  a  perforated  spiral 
container  which  dips  into  water  heated  to  200  degrees.  This  operation 
sterilizes  the  raisins  and  causes  them  to  swell.  The  meaty  part  of  the 
fruit  is  thereby  loosened  from  the  seed,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
subjecting  the   raisins  to   the  brief  artificial   drying  process. 

Next  the  raisins  pass  into  the  seeder,  which  is  a  component  part 
of  the  processor.  They  are  dropped  into  the  seeders  by  means  of  a  shaker 
screen  and  thence  go  under  the  first  roll,  which  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  saws  with  fine  teeth.  Rubber  rolls,  set  directly  behind  the  saw  rolls, 
press  the  rasins  against  these  fine  teeth,  forcing  the  seed  out  of  the 
meat  and  leaving  it  on  the  surface  of  the  saw  roll.  Below  the  saw 
roll  the  seeds  are  flicked  off  in  one  direction  by  another  coarser 
roll,  while  directly  in  front  of  the  machine  a  stripper  roll  removes  the 
raisins,  which   are  now  in   condition   for   packing. 

They  are  carried  away  by  another  shaker  screen  and  go  into  a  chute 
that  delivers  them  to  the  packing  tables.  The  packing  is  performed  by 
women  who  are  organized  into  crews  of  three.  One  woman  handles 
the  lining  of  the  cartons  with  parchmyn  paper,  one  fills  and  weighs 
the  cartons,  and  another  closes  the  cartons  and  places  them  in  their 
shipping  containers.  As  each  case  is  completed  it  is  carried  by  means 
of  a  spiral  conveyor  to  another  floor,  where  it  is  check-weighed  and 
lidded.  From  here  the  raisins  go  directly  into  the  cars  and  are  ready 
for  their  journey  into   the   market   of   the   world. 
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We  pride  ourselves  in  these  days  that  California  raisins  are  clean 
and  wholesome.  Laid  on  trays,  in  the  warm,  pure  out-of-doors,  the 
summer  breeze  and  a  willing  sun  purple  them  into  perfection.  Nature's 
own  sanitation  seems  all  that  is  necessary  to  guarantee  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness. 

Of  the  14,000  raisin  growers  in  California,  13,000  are  today  members 
of  the  Associated  Company.  During  the  season  of  1921  their  employees 
have  numbered  upwards  of  5,000.  They  have  comfortable  homes,  splen- 
did schools,  good  automobiles,  paved  boulevards  running  in  all  direc- 
tions. Their  cities  and  towns  are  new,  clean,  progressive,  ambitious. 
The  grower  has  a  new  sense  of  civic  pride  and  of  civic  duty,  and  above 
all  else,  whether  his  vineyard  is  of  ten  acres  or  ten  hundred  acres,  he 
has  the  confidence  of  assured  independence,  the  goal  of  every  farmer 
in  the  land. 

The  problems  of  the  future,  in  the  raisin  industry,  are  more  serious 
problems  than  were  undertaken  nine  years  ago.  It  has  taken  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  educate  the  world  to  consume  200,000  tons  of 
California  raisins  each  year.  Within  five  years  annual  production  will 
reach  400,000   tons — double  what  it  is  today. 

This  means  that  unless  there  is  to  be  a  recurrence  of  overproduction, 
the  world  must  be  induced  in  the  next  five  years  to  consume  as  many 
raisins  each  year  as  it  has  been  induced  to  consume  in  all  the  time 
that  has  gone  before. 

The  raisin  growers  believe  it  can  be  done  and  that  their  sales 
department  will  prove  the  solution  of  this,  the  greatest  problem;  the 
huge  population  of  the  Orient  remains  as  yet  unexploited  as  a  raisin 
market,  Japan  prefers  California  to  Australian  raisins  and  England, 
whose  people  are  world's  greatest  raisin  consumers,  are  to  learn  of  the 
superiority  of  the  California  article  over  that  of  Spain.  At  the  present 
time  a  sales  office  has  been  established  in  London  and  the  campaign 
has    started. 

The  growers  look  forward  with  keen  anticipation  of  a  combat,  in 
which  victory  is  certain,  to  that  not  far-distant  day  of  a  production  of 
400,000  tons   annually. 

But  they  maintain  that  it  can  be  done  only  if  they  have  the 
strength  of  all  the  industry  behind  them.  It  will  require  more  adver- 
tising, more  intensive  salesmanship,  more  extensive  searching  for  new 
markets,   and  above   all  more   co-operation. 
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Only  through  an  organization  such  as  theirs,  representing  the 
growers  themselves,  thinking  in  their  terms  for  their  benefit,  financially 
strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  with  the  vision  that  recognizes 
possibilities,   can   the   great    success   of   today   continue.     (Applause). 

The  President:  This  history  and  description  of  what  is 
almost  an  exclusive  California  industry  is  certainly  a  valuable 
and  instructive   contribution  to   our   accumulation  of  papers. 

We  are  now  going  to  take  another  shot  at  the  automobile 
business,  which  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  quite  properly  on 
the  defensive  at  this  particular  time.  Mr.  W.  M.  Patterson, 
the  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Adjustment  Bureau  at  Port- 
land, and  a  man  of  very  considerable  experience  in  the  hand- 
ling of  automobile  adjustments  as  well  as  other  lines  of  work, 
has  written  a  paper  which  he  entitles,  "Temperamental 
Hazards  of  the  Automobile,  and  we  will  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  its  reading  by  him.    (Applause.) 
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TEMPERAMENTAL    HAZARDS    OF    THE    AUTOMOBILE 

By  Wm.  Patterson,  of  Portland. 

Automobile — The  origin  of  the  word  is  a  combination  of  the  Greek 
word  ""auto",  meaning  self,  and  the  Latin  word,  "mobilis, "  meaning- 
movable.  They  are  of  three  different  kinds — gasoline,  steam,  and  elec- 
tric. The  component  parts  of  each  car  are  the  body  and  chassis:  the 
body  a  wonderful  pitch  of  perfection  brought  about  by  the  body  builders; 
with  the  chassis  divided  as  follows: 

The  running  gear,  consisting  of  the  front  and  rear  wheels,  axles, 
springs  and  frame. 

The  power  plant,  consisting  of  the  motor,  fuel  system,  carburetor, 
ignition,  cooling  and  lubricating  systems. 

The  transmission,  consisting  of  clutch,  speed  gears,  drive  shaft,  uni- 
versal  joints  and  differential. 

The  control  system,  consisting  of  steering  assembly,  throttle  and 
spark  control  and  levers,  foot  pedals  and  brakes. 

The  necessary  system,  consisting  of  fenders,  running  boards,  hood, 
dash,   tires,  lighting   system,   starter,  horn,   windshield   and  speedometer. 

The  desirable  system,  consisting  of  such  as  may  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  owner,  ranging  from  a  cigar  lighter  to  Westinghouse  shock  absorbers, 
including  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  foregoing  systems  and  the 
ability  to  run  the  car. 

The  construction  of  the  parts  of  a  motor  car  may  vary,  but  the 
purpose  is  identical  and,  wThile  there  are  many  different  manufacturers, 
all  employ  similar  construction  and  the  principle  or  purpose  of  each  dif- 
ferent part  does  not  change.  The  automobile  industry  occupies  an  individ- 
ualistic arm  of  progress  and  from  all  appearances  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
What  the  past  twenty  years  have  developed  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
changes  we  are  all  aware  of,  but  what  the  coming  twenty  years  will 
bring  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  with  the  advent  of  good  roads 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  motor  car  of  the  future  is  problematical,  as 
the  designing  engineers  are  constantly   striving  for  improvements. 

The  automobile  developed  a  demand  for  insurance,  and  the  present 
policy  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  demand.  About  the  center  of  the  page 
of  the  Non-Valued  policy,  in  black  type  letters,  apears  the  word  "War- 
ranties. ' ' 
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Warranty  No.  1  calls  for  assured 's  occupation  or  business. 

Warranty  No.  2  describes  the  automobile  by  giving  the  model,  trade 
name,  type  of  body,  factory  number,  list  price  and  advertised  horse 
power. 

Warranty  No.  3  discloses  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
the  automobile,  and  reads: 


Purchased  by  the  Assured 


Actual   Cost  to 
Assured  In- 
cluding 
Equipment 


The  automobile  described  is 
fully  paid  for  by  the  As- 
sured and  is  not  mortgaged 
or  otherwise  encumbered,  ex- 
cept as  follows: 


Month 


Year 


New  or 
Second  Hand 


Warranty  No.  4  calls  for  the  uses  to  which  the  automobile  described 
will  be  put,  and  Warranty  No.  5  where  the  automobile  described  is  usually 
kept. 

Page  2,  under  "Conditions, "  prefaced  by  large  black  type  letters, 
reads  'the  assured 's  occupation  or  business,  where  the  subject  of  this 
insurance  is  used  in  connection  therewith,  the  description  of  the  auto- 
mobile insured,  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  same,  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  and  will  be  put,  and  the  place  where  it  is  usually  kept,  as 
set  forth  and  contained  in  this  policy,  are  statements  of  fact  known  to 
and  warranted  by  the  assured  to  be  true,  and  this  policy  is  issued  by  the 
company  relying  upon  the  truth  thereof. " 

There  appears  to  be  no  excuse  whatever  either  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  or  the  assured  in  not  knowing  what  he  is  doing  when  giving  the 
information  and/or  filling  in  the  answers  to  these  warranties,  and  neither 
the  ignorance  nor  innocence  of  the  assured  should  avail  to  relieve  him 
from  a  breach  thereof,  because  the  arrangement  and  style  of  printing 
indicates  that  it  is  made  to  be  understood  and  invites  an  examination  by 
all  concerned.  The  answers  embodied  in  these  warranties  of  the  policy 
do  not  always  represent  the  facts,  to  wit:  The  warranties  contained  in  a 
$1000.00  policy  described  a  Studebaker  1918  Model  as  new  in  1918,  pur- 
chased second-hand  by  assured  in  January,  1921,  for  $1400.00.     Investi- 
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gat  ion  disclosed  that  this  car  was  shipped  from  the  Studebaker  factory 
to  the  dealer,  and  re-sold  by  him  to  "A"  in  June,  1915;  "AM  traded  it 
to  "B"  in  1917;  "B"  traded  it  to  "C";  "C"  sold  it  to  "D"  for  a 
consideration  of  $400.00  in  February,  1918;  "D'?  retained  possession  of 
it  until  September,  1919,  when  he  sold  it  to  "E"  and  "E"  sold  it  to 
"F"  in  December,  1919,  for  $300.00;  "¥"  traded  it  to  "Gt"  for  an  old 
Hudson  in  January,  1921,  and  "G"  disposed  of  it  to  assured  in  a  three- 
cornered  trade  on  May  25th,  1921,  and  on  December  28th,  1921,  assured 
sold  it  to  the  insurance  company  for  $300.00. 

Another  policy  issued  and  in  force,  for  $700.00,  described  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  1918  Studebaker  Roadster,  Factory  No.  6E7021,  Motor  No. 
206043,  Series  1918,  purchased  second-hand  by  the  assured  in  August, 
1920,  actual  cost  to  assured  $1000.00.  A  total  loss  by  fire  was  reported 
on  this  car  and  investigation  disclosed  that  it  was  in  a  wrecked  con- 
dition at  the  time  the  insurance  was  placed  thereon;  furthermore,  that 
it  had  been  shipped  from  the  Studebaker  factory  in  November,  1916; 
had  been  owned  by  various  persons,  and  that  the  assured  purchased  it 
prior  to  its  being  wrecked  for  $400.00,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire  he 
had  paid  but  $260.00  on  the  purchase  contract. 

Investigation  on  a  Studebaker  loss — the  policy  covering  $1000.00  on 
the  car  described  as  a  1918  Model,  cost  to  assured  $1000.00 — revealed  that 
the  car  was  a  1915  Model  and  had  been  purchased  by  the  assured  but 
three  months  prior  for  $200.00. 

In  a  policy  issued  in  the  amount  of  $1075.00,  the  warranties  described 
a  1918  Model  Nash,  Serial  No.  92415.  This  proved  to  be  an  old  Jeffrey- 
Nash  of  the  vintage  of  1916 — the  value  of  which  was  agreed  upon  to  be 
$300.00  at  the  time  the  loss  occurred. 

A  Chevrolet,  no  motor  nor  serial  numbers  given,  described  in  the 
warranties  of  the  policy  as  a  1919  490  Model,  turned  out  to  be  a  1916 
Model — the  assured  being  the  fourteenth  owner. 

A  total  fire  loss  reported  on  a  Hudson  automobile  revealed  that  the 
policy  was  issued  for  $1100.00,  describing  the  car  in  the  warranties  as 
follows:  1918  Model  Hudson  Super-Six,  Factory  No.  8198,  purchased 
second-hand  March,  1921,  actual  cost  to  assured  not  stated.  The  car 
proved  to  be  a  1915  Model  of  the  old  6-40  type,  purchased  in  the  spring 
of  1916  by  a  party  who  retained  possession  until  July,  1920,  when  he 
disposed  of  it  for  $400.00  cash.  It  was  while  securing  the  data  relative 
to  this  particular  loss  that  some  bystander  made  the  remark  that  to  his 
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mind  the  fire  was  incendiary.  An  old  man  who  had  been  an  interested 
spectator  spat  and  said,  "Incendiary  be  damned!     It  was  set  on  fire!'' 

In  each  case  the  warranties  in  the  policy  were  clearly  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact  and,  while  the  actual  intent  to  deceive  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  prove,  yet  in  each  particular  instance 
above  recited  it  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it  that  there  must  have 
been  intent  to  defraud  and  deceive  and  consequently  the  warranties 
made  unmistakably  increased  the  hazard  and  should  constitute  a  bar  to 
the  recovery  under  the  contract. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  automobile  cost  the  assured,  say  $2500.00, 
and  insured  for,  say  $2000.00,  does  not  always  indicate  that  the  value 
exists.  For  instance,  a  Moon  Motor  Car  insured  for  $2000.00  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  1921,  burned  on  March  14th,  1921,  and  investigation  disclosed 
that  on  March  8th  assured  offered  it  for  sale  for  the  sum  of  $1300.00. 

A  U/o  ton  Garford  Truck  insured  for  $2500.00  burned  four  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  policy  and  investigation  disclosed  that  sixty-two 
days  prior  to  the  fire  assured  had  a  mishap  with  the  truck,  damaging  the 
engine  and  chassis  to  the  extent  of  approximaely  $1280.00.  The  repairs 
were  never  made  but  it  was  pulled  into  an  old  ramshackle  barn'  at  the 
roadside,  and  was  in  the  damaged  condition  at  the  time  the  fire  occurred. 

A  Model  45  Haynes  covered  by  a  $2500.0  policy  had  been  offered  to 
several  persons  for  $1500.00  prior  to  a  loss,  but  the  highest  bid  received 
was  $950.00. 

A  Lexington,  1918  Model,  covered  by  a  $1250.00  fire  policy,  burned 
in  September,  1921.  A  duplicate  of  the  car  could  have  been  purchased 
for  $550.00.  The  owner  drove  it  into  a  batch  of  tumble  weeds  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  left  the  engine  running  with  the  exhaust  open,  walked 
about  a  mile  from  the  place  and  was  surprised  "as  hellM  when  he 
returned  about  two  hours  later  to  find  that  his  car  had  burned  up. 

The  rule  of  prudence  and  of  indemnity  as  well,  points  the  way  to 
the  wise  Tejection  of  the  risk  where  the  question  of  value  is  involved. 
Such  risks  are  not  only  likely  to  be  wilfully  fired  by  a  dishonest  assured, 
but  even  in  the  hands  of  honest  men  will  not  receive  the  assiduous  care 
and  diligence  for  their  protection  which  is  essential.  Any  cause — and 
there  are  many — that  seriously  depreciates  the  value  of  an  automobile 
is  likely  to  create  a  moral  hazard  if  it  is  well  covered  by  insurance,  and 
I   believe    that   more    automobile    fires    are   attributable    directly    and/or 
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indirectly  to  the  moral  than  to  the  physical  causes  where  over-insurance 
is  involved. 

Over-insurance  in  some!  instances  appears  to  be  unpreventable. 
Companies  cannot  prevent  it  because  their  only  basis  of  information  is 
in  the  form  of  a  written  report  received  from  the  agents.  Neither  can 
the  agents  at  all  times  prevent  it,  because  the  value  of  motor  cars  is 
constantly  fluctuating  and  in  many  cases,  particularly  while  the  market 
is  declining,  the  estimated  value  was  unquestionably  correct  when  the 
car  was  insured  but  not  at  the  time  a  loss  occurred. 

We  know  f ullwell  that  companies  look  with  disfavor  upon  risks  where 
the  amount  of  insurance  carried  exceeds  the  value,  as  the  moral  hazard 
naturally  increases,  and  the  cases  heretofore  referred  to  show  upon  the 
face  of  them  that  the  conditions  were  dangerous,  and  so  proved.  Where 
the  assured  is  honest,  the  fact  that  no  personal  loss  can  come  to  him  from 
a  fire  is  likely  to  induce  carelessness  and  lack  of  precaution,  which  con- 
stitutes a  bad  species  of  moral  hazard.  The  one  preventative  is  to  make 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  assured  to  profit  by  a  fire,  and  there  is  a 
negative  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  agent  if  he  fails  to  perform 
his  implied  duty,  which  requires  eternal  vigilance  in  watching  out  for 
that  feature. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Man  is  no  sooner  born  than  he  starts  to 
'hot  foot7  it  for  the  grave " — so  with  the  automobile.  The  moment  it  is 
purchased  it  starts  on  the  road  to  the  junk  heap  and  the  problem  of 
equity  is  a  perplexing  one. 

Depreciated  value  is  influenced  by  so  many  causes  and  in  so  many 
ways,  that  even  on  a  basis  of  ordinary  wear  and  tear  it  is  rare  to  find 
that  two  or  a  dozen  automobiles  of  the  same  make  and  model  do  not  vary 
in  value  as  to  depreciation. 

The  fundamental  principle  to  determine  the  limit  of  liability  should 
be  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  automobile  and/or 
accessories  at  the  time  the  loss  occurs.  This  principle  would  in  a  measure 
eliminate  moral  hazard  in  so  far  as  that  may  be  accomplished  by  making 
the  assured  sustain  a  part  of  any  loss  that  might  occur,  and  would 
further  his  interest  in  the  care  and  protection  that  should  be  exercised. 

Each  model  of  every  make  of  car  has  some  distinctive  visible  feature 
or  features  by  which  it  can  be  recognized.  To  illustrate  this  point  I 
have  taken  one  model  of  a  well  known  make — the  Studebaker  Six. 
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The  1914  Model  E.  B.  Six. — The  gas  tank  is  filled  from  outside  the 
cowl  and  this  was  the  first  year  when  the  horn  button  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  steering  wheel. 

The  1915  Model  E.  C.  Six. — The  gas  tank  fills  from  inside  the  car 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  hood  is  panelled. 

The  1916  Model  E.  D.  Six. — Is  the  first  appearance  of  the  oil  pressure 
guage  on  the  instrument  board. 

The  1917  Model  E.  D.  Six. — The  gas  tank  makes  it  first  appearance 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  Chassis. 

The  1918  Model  E.  D.  Six. — The  slanting  windshield  makes  its  debut 
on  this  model  and  the  insides  of  the  front  fenders  extend  to  the  front 
end  of  the  frame. 

The  1919  Model  E.  G.  Six.— Is  a  twin  of  the  1918  Model,  but  it  is  the 
last  year  with  the  Remy  Ignition  System. 

The  1920  Model  E.  G.  Six. — Has  a  Wagner  Ignition  System  with  a 
removable  cylinder  head. 

The  1921  Model  E.  G.  Six. — Has  a  much  wider  pulley  and  fan  belt 
than  previous  models. 

The  1922  Model  E.  K.  Six. — Has  a  one  piece  windshield  and  the  car- 
buretor is  set  higher  than  the  1921  Model. 

To  further  illustrate  this  point: 

Marmon  cars  bear  the  year  in  the  serial  number  and  disclose  the 
type  of  car;  for  instance,  car  No.  7180920  is  a  seven-passenger  1918  Model 
Touring  Car,  and  is  the  920th  car  of  that  type  manufactured.  Car  No. 
420001  is  a  four-passenger  1920  Model  and  is  the  first  car  of  that  type 
manufactured. 

A  most  flagrant  case  of  pure  carelessnes  on  the  part  of  the  agent  and 
insuring  company  in  accepting  a  risk  was  on  one  of  these  Marmon  cars. 
The  policy  was  issued  for  $3500.00  covering  fire,  theft  and  transportation 
and  the  warranties  in  the  policy  described  the  car  as  a  1920  Model 
Marmon,  Factory  No.  7171011.  The  number  itself  indicated  that  it  was 
a  seven-passenger,  1917  Model,  and  was  the  1011th  car  of  that  type 
manufactured. 

The  year  in  which  the  car  was  built  may  not  have  been  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  assured,  but  he  furnished  the  agent  and  company  with 
the  correct  factory  number.  Both  had  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts 
when  accepting  the  risk  and  passing  upon  the  Daily  Report  and  with  the 
proper  attention  to  their  business  could  have  avoided  a  loss. 
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Embezzlement  claims  are  of  too  pernicious  a  character  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Dealers  have  been  too 
lax  in  investigating  the  moral  and  financial  status  of  the  purchaser  and 
in  many  cases  heartless  when  making  a  claim  under  the  embezzlement 
coverage. 

The  following  case  will  depict  one  of  many  instances.  A  certain 
dealer  sold  an  Overland  car  to  "Bill  Jones,"  whose  place  of  abode  was 
Portland,  Oregon.  Jones  moved  to  the  State  of  Washington  and  after 
making  two  regular  payments  neglected  to  reply  to  the  requests  of  the 
Collection  Department,  who  in  turn  referred  the  matter  to  the  Manager 
and  he  presented  a  claim  through  the  Underwriting  Agency,  amounting  to 
$850.00 — the  balance  due  under  the  purchase  contract. 

The  dealer's  account  was  of  such  volume  that  the  agency,  in  defense 
of  their  business  relations,  brought  pressure  enough  on  the  company  to 
liquidate  the  dealer's  claim.  When  a  draft  was  presented  to  the  dealer 
he  disclosed  the  whereabouts  of  the  purchaser  with  the  remark,  "Easy 
Money. "  I  could  cite  many  such  instances  but  the  results  would  be 
identical. 

Property  damage,  theft  claims  and  profanity  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Collision  Clause  reads,  in  part:  "In  consideration  of  an  ad- 
ditional premium  of  $ this  policy  also  covers,  subject  to  its  other  con- 
ditions, damage  to  the  automobile  and/or  equipment  herein  described 
(each  accident  being  deemed  a  separate  claim)  by  being  in  accidental  col- 
lision during  the  period  insured  with  any  other  automobile,  vehicle  or 
object. " 

This  clause  appears  to  be  exactly  what  it  is  termed — "Full  Cov- 
erage.;; 

The  wording,  "By  being  in  accidental  collision  with  any  other 
automobile,  vehicle  or  object, "  is  not  at  all  explicit  and  the  margin  for 
a  difference  of  opinion  is  great.  Just  what  the  framers  of  the  clause 
had  in  mind  when  they  inserted  the  word  "object'  is  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  it  would  be  a  vast  convenience  to  the  Adjusters,  and 
most  likely  the  Insurance  Fraternity  as  a  whole,  if  they  had  taken  some 
pains  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  beyond  that  recorded  in  the 
best  dictionaries  and  to  limit  its  application. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  following  accidents  were  not  contemplated 
under  the  collision  coverage,  although  losses  have  been  paid  thereon  and 
on  many  similar  thereto: 
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First — A  car  driven  upon  a  bridge  which  had  no  guard  rails,  acci- 
dentally ran  off  the  edge  and  fell  seventy-five  feet  into  a  canyon  below. 

Second — A  man  walking  along  the  sidewalk  thoughtlessly  struck  a 
match  on  the  body  of  a  car,  badly  defacing  the  finish. 

Third — A  boy  dropped  a  solid  glass  ball  from  the  sixth  story 
window  of  an  office  building,  the  impact  with  the  top  of  a  Sedan  parked 
at  the  curb  breaking  a  glass  in  the  door  and  windshield. 

Fourth — A  painting  concern  spraying  paint  on  a  large  gas  tank  acci- 
dentally sprayed  a  quantity  of  paint  on  a  car  parked  nearby. 

Fifth — I  parked  my  own  car  on  the  street  close  to  a  building  that 
was  being  razed  and  the  lime  and  cement  from  the  brick  and  plaster, 
combined  with  an  Oregon  mist,  utterly  ruined  the  finish.  I  have  fought 
the  cussed  collision  clause  coverage  so  violently  that  I  could  not  con- 
sistently put  in  a  claim  for  the  damage. 

If  the  Collision  Clause  is  intended  to  cover  such  accidents,  well  and 
good;  if  not,  the  time  for  the  careful  wording  of  the  coverage  is  when 
the  liability  is  accepted.  There  should  be  no  possible  chance  for  an  argu- 
ment relative  to  the  coverage  under  a  contract  following  a  loss. 

Automobile  insurance  has  become  such  a  pre-eminent  factor  in  the 
financial  economy  of  every  community  that  the  methods  of  those  who  con- 
duct the  business  are  scrutinized  more  and  more  closely  by  the  public, 
and  there  is  an  insistent  demand  that  the  haphazard  transactions  of  the 
past  be  supplanted  by  a  more  defensible  scheme  of  operation.  As  the 
profession  progresses  and  develops  the  investigation  and  safeguarding 
of  all  hazards  is  more  and  more  passing  into  the  hands  of  experts  and 
the  subject  is  one  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  complex  to  afford  a 
life  work  to   students  of  the  profession. 

Evils  and  abuses  will  creep  into  any  line  of  endeavor,  but  none  has 
a  greater  interest  in  maintaining  the  public  conscience  and  business 
integrity  than  the  automobile  underwriter,  and  it  behooves  us  from  a 
standpoint  of  common  sense  to  conduct  it  accordingly. 

The  policy  contract  is  one  in  which  good  faith  should  abound. 
Adjustments  should  be  made  in  a  painstaking,  honest  and  deliberate 
manner  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  actual  loss,  but  should  not  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Therefore  let 
us  wall  in  our  adopted  chosen  sphere,  perfect  ourselves  to  the  highest 
round  of  efficiency  by  co-operation,   supplementing  and  helping  one   an- 
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other  to  such  an  extent  that  the  profession  will  progress  as  a  unit.  In 
other  words,  cultivate,  develop  and  educate  the  Agent;  enlighten,  inform 
and  indoctrinate  the  automobile  insuring  public  (Applause.) 

The  President:  The  next  upon  the  program,  as  that  com- 
pletes the  papers,  as  an  order  of  business,  is  the  report  oi 
special  committees.  The  only  special  committee  we  have  to 
report  at  this  time  is  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  President's  Address  and  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  of  the  Library  Committee.  Mr.  Colvin,  will 
you  kindly  read  the  report  of  the  Committee? 

Mr.  Colvin:  Yes,  Mr.  President.  Let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Brown,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  asked  me  to 
read  this  report  for  the  committee,  and  I  therefore  present  it 
to  vou  and  the  Association. 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

San  Francisco,  February  8th,  1922. 


Mr.  President: 


Your  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  report  of  the  President, 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee  and  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  begs  to  report 
and  recommend  as  follows: 

That  the  suggestion  of  the  President  that  the  incoming  Library 
Committee  be  requested  to  endeavor  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  circulation 
of  books  be  given  earnest  consideration  by  the  incoming  Library  Com- 
mittee, provided  such  Committee  can  devise  a  plan  whereby  the  interests 
of  the  library  will  be  thoroughly  safeguarded. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  books  which  cannot  be  replaced  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  outside  of  the  library  room,  but  that  other  books 
be  loaned  to  members,  provided  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
books  be  deposited  with  the  librarian  or  that  the  head  office  of  a  member 
guarantee  such  account. 

MEETING-ROOM. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  incoming  Executive  Committee 
confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Merchants '  Exchange  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  use  of  their  meeting-room  on  second  floor  of  the  Merchants ' 
Exchange  building. 

PUBLICITY. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  members  of  the  Association  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  which  may  be  afforded  them  by  com- 
mercial clubs  throughout  their  jurisdiction  to  educate  the  members  of 
those  clubs  and  the  public  generally  as  to  the  meaning  of  "Fire  Insur- 
ance. ' ' 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  this  be  passed  to  print. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  confirms  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  Article  X  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reading: 
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k '  Life  Members ? ' — Any  member  who  shall  have  been  an  Active 
Member  and  who  shall  have  paid  dues  continuously  for*  twenty-five 
years  shall  be  eligible  to  Life  Membership  in  this  Association,  such 
Life  membership  to  be  without  dues,  and  to  carry  with  it  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  member  in  good  standing' ? — 
and  trusts  that  the  recommendation  will  be  approved  at  this  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Said  report  shows  balance  on  hand  (including  Liberty  Bonds  of  the 
value  of  $600)  of  $1777.45.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  that 
the  sum  of  $1,000  be  set  aside  as  Eeserve  Fund  and  that  the  interest  on 
such  Eeserve  Fund  be  applied  toward  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 


HEEBEET  FOLGEE, 
AETHUE  M.  BEOWN, 
CHAELES  A.  COLVIN, 
FEED.  J.  PEEEY. 


The  President:  What  is  your  pleasure  regarding  this  re- 
port, gentlemen? 

Mr.  Houseman:  I  move  that  it  be  received  and  placed  on 
file,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Colvin:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion, 
which  is  that  the  report  just  read  by  Mr.  Colvin  be  reecived 
and  placed  on  file.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  it  by  saying  "Aye." 
Contrary  minded,  "No."  The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  is  a  recommendation  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
as  just  read  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  regarding  life  members  be  adopted.  The  motion  just 
carried,  receiving  and  placing  the  report  on  file,  does  not  have 
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the  effect  of  adopting  that  amendment.  Some  motion  will  be 
in  order.     Will  you  make  such  motion,  Mr.  Colvin? 

Mr.  Colvin:  Does  the  Constitution  permit  of  the  matter 
being  handled  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  President — or  our  by-laws? 

The  President :    Yes. 

Mr. -Colvin?  Then  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Article  X  of  the  Constitution,  reading  as 
follows,  be   adopted : 

"Life  Members " — Any  member  who  shall  have  been  an  Active 
Member  and  who  shall  have  paid  dues  continuously  for  twenty-five  years 
shall  be  eligible  to  Life  Membership  in  this  Association,  such  Life  Mem- 
bership to  be  without  dues,  and  to  carry  with  it  all  the  rights  and  priv 
ileges  of  a  member  in  good  standing. " 

The  Secretary :  1  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  that 
the  amendment  to  Article  X  of  the  By-Laws,  as  just  read  by  Mr. 
Colvin,  be  adopted.  This  proposed  amendment  was  intro- 
duced at  the  meeting  a  year  ago,  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  By-laws  in  that  respect,  and  it  is  now  in 
order  to  adopt  it  and  make  it  part  of  our  Constitution  and 
By-Laws.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question. 

(The  question  wras  called  for  from  the  floor.) 

The  President:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  adopt 
will  say  "Aye";  contrary  minded,  "No."  The  ayes  have  it, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  think  that  disposes  of  all  of  the  features  in  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  that  called  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  meeting. 

The  next  order  of  business,  then,  is  the  election  of  of- 
ficers. The  Secretary  will  read  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee.  The  Secretary:  The  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  is  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

December,  1921. 

In  conformity  with  Section  V  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee presents  the  following  names  of  Officers  and  Committees,  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  L^nderwriters'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific,  to  be  held  on  February  7th  and  8th,  1922,  in  the  Board 
Room  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco, 
California: 

President — Louis  H.  Earle. 
Vice-President — Frederick  J.  Perry. 
Secretary-Treasurer — J.  Hunter  Harrison. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian — J.  P.  Moore. 
Executive  Committee — Edwin  Parrish,  J.  L.  Fuller,  R.  W.  Osborn. 
Library    Committee — Wm.    H.    Gibbons,    T.    J.    A.    Tiedemann,    Harold 
Hackett. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  read  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  gentlemen.  I  might  say  that,  under 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  additional  nominations  for  the 
various  offices  may  be  made  from  the  floor,  if  any  of  the 
members  have  candidates  that  they  desire  to  put  in  nomina- 
tion. Otherwise,  what  is  your  pleasure  regarding  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Mr.  Houseman:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  declared 
closed,  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  all  of  the  officers  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Mr.  Colvin:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  I  take  it  that  that  is  quite  in  order,  and 
unless  there  is  some  objection  taken  to  that  procedure,  or 
someone  asks  to  have  the  candidates  balloted  for  separately,  I 
will  submit  the  question  to  your  decision. 

(The  question  was  called  for  from  the  floor.) 
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The  President:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  made 
kindly  express  themselves  in  the  usual  manner ;  contrary 
minded,  "No."  The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Secretary  will  take  note  of  the  motion. 

The  Secretary:  The  ballot  is  cast,  Mr.  President,  in 
favor  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  for  the  office  opposite  which  his  name 
stands. 

The  President :  And  I  declare  them  to  be  the  duly  elected 
officers  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year.  Before  sur- 
rendering the  gavel  to  Mr.  Louis  H.  Earle,  your  newly  elected 
President,  I  want  to  express  to  ypu  my  thanks  for  your 
attendance  at  the  several  sessions  of  this  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  very  cordial  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  committees 
and  the  various  members  who  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  meeting — assuming  that  it  has  been  a  success.  I  will 
now  turn  the  emblem  of  authority  and  the  chair  over  to  Mr. 
Earle,   your  President.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Earle:  Gentlemen:  In  the  "Journal'  this  morning, 
some  of  you  may  have  noted  a  quotation  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  to  the  effect  that  to  be  at  all  successful  a  man  should 
be  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  ancestors.  That  is  one 
qualification  that  this  new  administration  has.  My  ancestors 
in  this  office  have  done  great  credit  to  it. 

Never  before  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  through 
every  paper  noted  on  a  program  of  one  of  these  meetings  of 
ours,  and  I  think  it  must  be  something  more  than  that  which 
makes  me  feel  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  best  Association 
meetings  that  the  organization  has  ever  had.  I  has  really 
been  a  great  privilege  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Deans,  although 
I  cannot  point  to  a  single  thing  I  have  done  to  help  him.     It 
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will  also  be  a  great  privilege  to  act  officially  in  association 
with  Mr.  Perry,  who  has  been  elected  Vice-President.  His 
election  has  pleased  me  personally  very  much  indeed,  so  far 
as  my  individual  expression  is  of  interest  to  you. 

As  to  the  other  qualifications  for  this  high  honor,  and  I 
so  consider  it,  the  Nominating  Committee  must  have  im- 
agined it  had  some  information  which  I  confess  I  do  not  my- 
self as  yet  possess.  There  are  only  two  possible  things  which 
occur  to  me  that  in  any  way  qualify  me,  and  they  are,  first, 
appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and,  secondly, 
a  sincere  desire  to  serve  you  all. 

There  must  be  many  of  you  who,  after  listening  to  the 
papers  we  have  had  in  the  last  two  days,  would  like  to  give 
yourselves  and  us  the  benefit  of  listening  to  papers  prepared 
by  you,  which  might  stand  alongside  of  those  to  which  we 
have  listened.  To  any  such,  I  earnestly  request  your  volun- 
tary suggestion,  and,  if  any  are  too  modest,  I  hope  that  they 
will  have  friends  who  may  offer  the  suggestion  for  them. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  keep  you  longer,  I  think,  except  in 
a  formal  way,  but  for  one  thing — I  believe  you  will  all  enjoy 
having  Mr.  Perry  assume  a  position  facing  you  for  a  few 
moments,  that  you  may  recognize  him  as  an  incoming  Associa- 
tion officer.    I  present  to  you  Mr.  Perry.    (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Perry:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Association:  I  appreciate  keenly  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  electing  me  to  the  exalted  position  that 
you  have,  and  I  assure  you  I  shall  endeavor  to  fill  it  as  well 
as  I  can,  considering  my  qualifications.  I  can  re-echo  the 
sentiments  of  our  incoming  President — this  has  been  an  in- 
tensely interesting  meeting,  and  particularly  so  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  special  agents  in  qualifications.  I  think 
Mr.  Deans  was  very  successful,  indeed,  in  getting  the  men  to 
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speak  upon  the  educational  side  of  their  qualifications  to  make 
a  success  of  the  business,  in  having  several  of  the  members 
address  themselves  particularly  to  our  individual  work  as 
special  agents.  After  all,  this  is  our  educational  forum.  This 
assembly  room  is  where  the  managers  ought  to  be  in  the 
making.  On  the  road,  we  go  through  our  functions  from  day 
to  day,  and  at  time  do. not  know  what  success  our  efforts  are 
meeting  with.  But  here  we  have  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
change of  our  views,  acquiring  the  other  man's  viewpoint, 
and  educating  ourselves  to  fill  the  position  next  higher  in  our 
offices. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  I  have  had  of  speaking 
here  from  the  floor,  and  I  thank  you  again  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.    (Applause.) 

President-elect  Earle :  Is  there  any  further  business  to 
come  before  the  meeting? 

The  Secretary:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  for 
the  continued  use  of  this  room,  and  also  to  the  officials  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  for  donating  the  extra 
chairs  which  have  come  in  so  handy  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Colvin:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President-elect:  A  motion  is  made  and  seconded  that 
we  express  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Association  to 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  for  the  use  of 
this  room  during  this  convention,  and  to  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company  for  the  assistance  given  us  in  the  use  of 
their  chairs.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye"; 
contrary  minded,  "No."  The  ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  anything  more  to  come  before  us?  If  not,  a 
motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 
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The  Secretary :    I  move  we  now  adjourn,  Mr.  President. 

The  President-elect:  It  has  been  moved  that  we  do  now 
adjourn.  Hearing  no  objection  thereto,  it  is  so  ordered,  and 
the  meeting  stands  adjourned  sine  die.  We  shall  all  meet  at 
the  banquet  board,  of  course,  tonight. 

THE  BANQUET, 

San  Francisco  Commercial  Club, 

February  8,  1922,  7  :00  p.  m. 

While  the  Banquet  was  being  served  a  program  of  music  and 
dancing  was  rendered  by  a  company  of  entertainers. 

Seated  at  the  President's  table  were:  Messrs.  R.  W.  Os- 
born,  J.  E.  Lopez,  Arthur  M.  Brown,  J.  L.  Fuller;  Louis  F. 
Earle,  President-elect;  William  Deans,  President;  Frederic  J. 
Perry,  Vice-President-elect;  Herbert  Folger,  Rolla  V.  Watt. 
Washington  Irving,  and  Chief  Joseph  Murphy. 

The  Toastmaster  (President  William  Deans)  :  Now  that 
the  serious  part  of  the  program  is  behind  us,  we  will  begin  the 
lighter  portion  of  it.    (Laughter.) 

This,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  and  to- 
night is  its  climax.  It  is  also  the  climax  of  two  years  of  appre- 
hension for  me.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  with  the 
splendid  assistance  of  those  members  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  contribute,  and  that  of  the  various  committees,  it  has 
has  been  possible  for  me  to  get  thus  far  with  a  reasonable 
measure  of  safety  and  success. 

I  don't  know  whether  you,  as  members  of  the  Association, 
appreciate  just  the  character  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  this 
Association.  Two  years  of  intimate  contact  with  it  on  my 
part  impresses  me  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  wonderful  institu- 
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tion.  When  that  coterie  of  thirty-odd  men,  back  about  Cen- 
tennial year,  organized  this  Association,  I  suspect  that  they 
little  could  forsee  the  splendid  proportions  that  it  was  to  attain. 
It  was  given  momentum,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  organizers,  it  has  been  carried 
on  from  year  to  year  until  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dilate  on  that  thought ;  but  I  desire 
to  say  I  thank  particularly,  those  men  who  have  prepared 
papers  and  read  them  at  our  meeting,  and  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  for  their  splendid  and  cordial  assist- 
ance. It  has  not  been  the  task  I  anticipated  at  ♦the  outset  it 
would  be. 

According  to  precedent,  the  first  number  following  very 
brief  remarks  by  the  toastmaster,  is  the  introduction  of  your 
newly  elected  President.  It  is  with  a  very  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  primarily  on  Mr.  Earle 's  account,  as  well  as  on  my 
own  account  in  that  I  am  being  relieved  of  further  responsi- 
bility, that  I  follow  the  custom  and  present  to  you  tonight 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Earle,  President  of  the  Fire  Underwriter's  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  for  the  ensuing  year.    (Applause.) 

Address  of  President-elect  Louis  H.  Earle. 

Mr.  Deans,  and  fellow  members :  You  remember  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  who  hesitated  at  the  garden  gate  because  of 
the  big  dog  on  the  other  side.  He  was  told,  "Come  along; 
don't  you  see  he  is  wagging  his  tail?"  They  told  him.  "Yes," 
he  replied,  "but  he  is  barking,  too,  and  I  don't  know  which 
end  to  believe." 

My  spirit  is  willing  to  speak  to  you  tonight,  but  my  flesh 
wobbles  a  bit,  and  I  am  forced  to  doubt  somewhat  the  psychol- 
ogy which  says  we  don't  run  because  we  are  scared,  but  are 
scared  because  we  run.     I  am  disposed  to  feel  something  the 
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same  way  as  and  to  look  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
little  fellow  at  the  garden  gate,  or  of  the  negro  sentry  who, 
when  asked  wrhat  would  be  his  procedure  if  he  had  reason  to 
believe  the  German  army  were  approaching,  said,  "Ah  sure 
would  spread  de  news  all  over  France.' '    (Laughter.) 

My  desire  to  give  you  any  sense  of  appreciation  tonight 
should  not  be  altogether  judged  by  the  words  I  may  actually 
use.  They  are  intended  to  be  appropriate,  but  may  not  be  so. 
"Which  reminds  me  of  the  little  fellow  who,  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  butcher  shop  was  heard  to  remark  to  himself  as  he 
wandered  along  under  the  hooks  upon  which  rows  of  meat  were 
hanging — and  he  was  a  little  town  boy,  by  the  way,  and  he 
had  not  seen  all  kinds  of  animals — "Some  are  dogs,"  he  said, 
"and  some  are  horses,  and  some  are  just  bones."    (Laughter.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  twain, 
a  man  is  reported  to  have  remarked  to  his  better  half,  "My 
dear,  it  is  not  a  long  time;  it  only  seems  long."  Whatever 
my  remarks  may  seem  to  you,  I  shall  endeavor-  to  provide 
terminal  facilities. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  home  over  there  and  here  and  there 
all  about  the  room,  wThere  one  might  be  stationed  and  feel 
much  less  like  a  1921  loss  ratio  or  a  heavy  shrinkage  of 
business  than  here.  Yet  there  are  some  privileges  connected 
with  the  situation  behind  the  side-lines.  For  one  thing,  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  thank 
you  tonight  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  a  year  ago  and 
confirmed  with  new  responsibilities  today.  Those  responsibili- 
ties are  gratefully  accepted,  with ,  the  hope  that  they  may  in 
some  measure  be  met.  But  I  have  in  mind  a  quotation  from 
the  old  State  of  Maine,  in  the  language  of  one  Barney  Shea, 
who  frequently  said,  "Actions  speaks  louder  than  words  says.' 
(Laughter.) 
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It  is,  indeed,  considered  a  high  honor  to  stand  even  as  a 
temporary  figurehead  in  the  forefront  of  an  organization  with 
the  history  and  traditions  and  merits  and  past  and  present  men 
of  our  Association.  In  this  position  I  shall  strive,  so  far  as  this 
Association  goes,  to  followin  the  footsteps  of  your  past  Presi- 
dents, two  of  whom  have  come  out  of  the  office  where  I  am 
happy  to  be  employed.  That  office  appreciates  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  as  I  do  myself.  Even  more  impressive  than  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me,  I  feel  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  acceptance  brings,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  if  I 
can  be  in  any  measure  of  service  to  you.  The  burden  will 
probably  be  more  than  I  would  wish  to  undertake,  except 
through  a  realization  that  this  Association  is  not  made  up  of 
any  one  or  two  men.  That  is  the  thought  that  gives  me 
strength — that  this  Association  is  made  up  of  all  of  you,  and 
your  continued,  consistent  support  and  enthusiastic  and  volun- 
tary co-operation,  are  earnestly  solicited.  Only  by  such  sup- 
port and  co-operation  can  we  expect  this  Association  to  con- 
tinue in  the  career  of  success  which  it  has  found  in  the  past. 

Your  new  President  fully  realizes  that  he  is  on  the  pro- 
gram and  not  essentially  of  it,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  get 
off.  At  the  theological  seminary  across  the  Bay,  they  have  a 
custom  of  sending  the  students  to  the  platform,  and  not  until 
then  do  the  young  men  know  the  topics  from  which  they  are 
to  speak.  One  young  fellow  drew  "Zaceheus,  the  Publican/' 
who  appears  in  the  story  of  the  passing  of  our  Lord  through 
Jericho.  I  had  to  look  it  up  in  Luke  xix,  1-10,  but  you 
doubtless  remember  how,  because  Zaccheus  was  short  of  stature 
he  had  to  seek  a  vantage  point  from  which  he  might  view 
the  procession,  and,  as  it  happened,  from  which  point  he 
became  seen  himself.  Our  student  began:  "Except  that  Zac- 
cheus was  a  rich  man,  there  is  a  parallel  between  his  case  and 
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mine  that  appeals  to  me  tonight.  Note  first  that  in  all  the 
Bible,  we  hear  of  him  only  once,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  might 
be  my  last  appearance.  Secondly,  because  Zaccheus  was  a 
small  man,  he  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree.  That  is  decid- 
edly my  feeling  and  position ;  I  never  felt  so  small  as  I  do  now, 
and  as  for  being  up  a  tree,  he  had  nothing  on  me.  Lastly, 
when  called,  he  made  haste  and  came  down,  and  I  don't  wish 
to  wait  to  be  called/'    (Laughter). 

I  thank  you  all,  gentlemen. 

The  Toastmaster:  In  the  selection  of  a  running-mate  for 
Mr.  Earle,  I  think,  in  your  wisdom,  moving  through  the  Nom- 
inating Committee,  you  have  made  a  very  wise  selection  in 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Perry.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  an  ardent 
worker  in  an  educational  way  down  in  his  own  territory, 
southern  California.  I  believe  he  conducts  a  lecture  course 
there  in  fire  insurance,  at  the  university. 

Speaking  of  education,  I  am  reminded  somewhat  by  Mr. 
Earle 's  remarks  of  a  story  which  rather  suggests  that  we  as 
an  Association  have  not  taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties in  educating  not  only  our  members  but  the  public — for  we 
have  only  gone  at  it  half-heartedly,  like  the  mother  of  the 
small  boy  with  whom  she  visited  a  zoo.  After  viewing  the 
various  animals,  they  came  to  the  cage  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  little  lad  said  to  his  mother,  "Ain't  that  the  ugliest  damn 
thing  you  ever  saw?"  Whereupon  his  mother  said,  severely, 
"AVillie,  how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  say  'ain't'?" 
(Laughter.) 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Fred- 
erick J.  Perry.     (Applause.) 

Address  of  Vice-President-elect  Frederick  J.  Perry. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  honored  guests,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Association:    That  was  certainly  a  flattering  introduction.     It 
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is,  nevertheless,  true.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of  an  experi- 
ence I  received  in  my  freshman  days  at  school.  I  was  the  dark 
horse  in  our  debating  society,  being  groomed  and  run  for  the 
office  of  president  of  the  oragnization,  and  at  a  certain  point 
one  of  the  boys  got  up  and  placed  me  in  nomination  in  sub- 
stantially these  words:  "Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  place  in  nomi- 
nation for  president  of  this  debating  society  the  name  of  Fred  J. 
Perry,  of  San  Francisco  (followed  by  a  Demosthenean  pause, 
and)  "You  ask  who  is  Fred  Perry?"  And  a  fellow  in  the 
back  of  the  room  says,  "I'll  bite — wrho  is  he?"  (Laughter.) 
And  I  suppose  you  are  all  biting. 

But  I  feel,  like  Mr.  Earle,  a  sense  of  embarrassment — em- 
barrassment of  silence  in  the  presence  of  this  assemblage  ot 
the  brains  and  wit  and  good  looks  of  the  fire  insurance  business. 
Very  much,  indeed,  like  Sandy  MacPherson,  a  friend  of  John 
Marshall.  Sandy  was  out  on  one  of  those  commercial  flying 
fields  with  his  wife,  inquiring  the  price  of  a  visit  to  the  skies, 
and  the  aviator,  underestimating,  or  perhaps  overestimating 
his  subject,  said,  "That  will  cost  you  twenty-five  dollars.  I  will 
take  you  and  your  wife  around  the  skies  for  twenty-five 
dollars."  Sandy  replied,  "My  friend,  I'll  nae  do  it.  It's  tae 
much."  The  aviator  replied,  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
then.  I  '11  take  you  on  this  trip,  you  and  your  wife,  and  I  '11 
just  charge  you  for  every  word  or  every  expression  you  give 
utterance  to,  five  dollars.  Is  that  a  go?"  "Aye,  it  is  a  bar- 
gain ! ' '  said  Sandy.  So  they  went  aloft,  and  the  aviator  went 
through  all  the  tricks  iix  his  bag — the  falling  leaf,  the  loop-the- 
loop,  and  all  of  them — and  finally,  with  a  great  dash  towards 
the  earth,  he  came  down,  flattened  out,  and  got  out  of  his 
cockpit  and  said  to  MacPherson,  "Well,  sir,  you  are  a  remark- 
able man.     You   didn't  say  a  word.     The  trip  will   cost  you 
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nothing.''  "Aye,"  said  MacPherson,  "but  I  nearly  spoke  when 
my  wife  fell  out  of  the  machine."    ( Laughter.) 

Listening  to  the  Biblical  quotations  of  my  associate,  our 
new  President,  I  felt  that  the  office  of  Vice-President  ought  not 
to  be  without  a  Biblical  scholar.  You  know  it  says,  somewhere 
in  Corinthians,  "Not  he  who  commendeth  himself  is  approved, 
but  he  whom  the  Lord  commendeth."  I  might  add  to  that, 
also,  "whom  the  Nominating  Committee." 

I  am  from  Los  Angeles. 

(Laughter,  and  cries  of  "Go  on  back!"  "Where  is  it?" 
"Why  crow  about  it?") 

It  is  the  land  of  the  chemically  pure.  As  I  look  into  the 
faces  of  these  bright  young  men  from  southern  California.  I 
realize  that  they  are  not  only  chemically  pure,  but  they  are 
pure  in  heart — every  one  of  them. 

(A  voice:    "Hollywood!") 

We  don't  live  in  Hollywood.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles 
always,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  to  fall  back,  in  a  public 
address,  on  the  climate.  A  man  from  Los  Angeles,  as  you 
have  probably,  most  of  you,  heard,  was  visiting  Philadelphia, 
and,  seeing  a  church  wedding  in  progress,  he  slipped  in  to  see 
the  ceremenoy,  and  stood  at  the  back  of  the  church.  At  a 
certain  time  in  the  ceremony,  the  clergyman  said,  "Now, 
before  uniting  this  woman  and  this  man  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony,  is  there  any  here  who  would  like  to  say  a  word?" 
And  he  paused.  The  man  from  Los  Angeles,  of  course,  got  up, 
and  said,  "If  nobody  is  going  to  say  anything,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  climate  of  Los  Angeles." 

Gentlemen,  I  recognize  that  in  your  selection  of  a  Vice- 
President,  it  is  not  merely  a  tribute  to  the  individual,  but  1 
take  it  to  be  a  tribute  to  southern  California  and  the  activity 
of  our  Special  Agent's  Association  there.      The  boys  there,    I 
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trust,  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  of  our  Associa- 
tion, and  I  also  trust  that  there  may  be  friendly  emulation, 
friendly  rivalry,  between  the  boys  of  the  south  city,  as  we  call 
it,  and  the  north  city  and  this  section  of  the  country,  so  that 
all  may  participate  in  the  development  of  our  Association  and 
maintaining  its  high  literary  standard.  I  recognize  that  the 
office  of  Vice-President  is  more  or  less  a  probationary  stage. 
If  we  are  good,  we  will  be  elevated;  if  not,  we  suffer  the  fate 
of  Piute  Pete.  Some  of  you  boys  who  have  traveled  with  me 
in  Arizona  will  remember  the  story  of  Piute  Pete.  Pete  ex- 
tracted from  the  corral  of  Three  Fingered  Sam  three  of  his 
best  bronchos,  and  made  out  for  the  mountains  with  them. 
Three  Fingered  Sam  sooner  or  later  found  out  who  had  got 
away  with  his  horses  and  organized  a  posse  and  proceeded  on 
a  manhunt.  Eventually  they  located  Pete,  and  there  was 
enacted  a  familiar  border  scene,  with  the  halter  around  the 
man's  neck,  and  the  man  standing  on  his  horse,  and  the  boys 
were  just  about  to  haul  away  at  the  rope  when  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  hove  in  sight,  from  Tombstone,  and  said,  "Stop, 
gentlemen !  In  the  name  of  the  law,  stop !  This  hanging  shall 
not  go  on.  I  propose  that  we  give  this  man  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  and  then  hang  him." 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  for  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  I  thank 
you.    (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  We  seem  to  have  received  but  a  small 
measure  of  correspondence  to  night  as  compared  with  the 
usual  grist.  I  have  here  a  telegram,  which  is  addressed  to  me, 
and  I  have  some  hesitancy  about  reading  it,  but  as  it  is  in  a 
sense  a  "character"  for  me,  I  think  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  it.     It  reads: 

"Tucson,  Arizona,  February  9th. — William  Deans,  108 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco.    Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a 
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sucessful  meeting.  Sorry  I  am  not  able  to  meet  with  you. 
The  Arapahoe  Club  is  proud  of  you  and  your  march  onward, 
and  we  have  hidden  your  shortcomings  from  "The  Knapsack' 
so  there  will  be  no  exposures  from  that  source.  So  peace  be 
with  you.     C.  J.  Holman." 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  decorum  during  the 
rather  trying  features  of  the  entertainment  this  evening.  You 
never  can  tell  how  things  are  going  to  impress  people.  I 
have  here  another  brief  communication  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  room  which  will  indicate  to  you  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
you  never  can  tell  how  things  are  going  to  affect  a  person. 
This  says: 

"My  Dear  Deans:  Those  in  our  neighborhood  think  you 
have  a  very  attractive  office  force.  George  "W.  Dornin." 
(Laughter.) 

Now.  gentlemen,  the  motif,  as  the  society  editor  would  say, 
for  the  presence  of  these  prominent  local  underwriters  at  this 
table  tonight  is  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  our  by-laws 
creating  life  membership  for  those  who  have  served  faithfully, 
through  the  payment  of  dues  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  was 
thought  that  that  was  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  observation 
of  this  kind.  So  I  selected  the  several  gentlemen  from  the 
managers  in  San  Francisco  who  are  ex-Presidents  of  the  As- 
sociation and  who  have  been  members  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  here  they  are.  That  really  is  quite  an  accomplishment. 
when  you  realize  that  in  1898.  I  think  it  was  (and  Mr.  Folger 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  not  right  in  that)  the  Association  had 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  members. 

Mr.  Folger :  In  1897 — twenty-five  years  ago — Mr.  Toast- 
master. 

The  Toastmaster :  In  1897.  twenty-five  years  ago.  there  were 
185  members,  and  there  are  only  25  of  that  185  remaining  in  our 
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Association  tonight.  The  gentlemen  at  this  board  are  all  eligible, 
with  something  to  spare.  Mr.  Watt  is  the  senior  member.  He 
joined  the  Association  in  1888.  Then  comes  Mr.  Folger  in  1891. 
Mr.  Osborn  is  next,  1892.  Mr.  Brown  comes  along  in  1894  and 
Mr.  Fuller  likewise  in  1894.  So  you  see  what  the  ravages  of  time 
are  likely  to  accomplish  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  gentleman  whom  I  am  next  going  to  call  upon  is  the 
kind  of  a  fellow  who  is  represented  in  this  brief  story — you  can 
always  depend  upon  his  doing  his  bit.  On  a  construction  job, 
there  were  two  laborers  carrying  lumber  from  one  side  of  the 
street  over  to  the  building  on  the  other.  One  was  a  big,  robust 
Irishman.  The  other  was  a  small,  wirey  man.  The  foreman  on 
the  job  noticed  that  the  big  fellow  only  carried  one  board  over 
at  a  time,  while  the  little  fellow  carried  two  every  time.  So  he 
stopped  the  big  fellow  on  his  way  back  from  one  of  his  trips,  and 
he  said  to  him,  "Say,  Mike,  how7  is  it  that  this  little  fellow  here 
carries  two  boards  over,  and  you  only  carry  one?"  "Oh,"  says 
Mike,  "the  little  divil  is  too  lazy  to  go  back  after  them."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  gentleman  I  have  in  mind,  and  as  you  know, 
he  is  probably  the  only  international  underwriter  that  we  have  a 
member  of  our  Association.  He  spent  some  three  weeks  in  China, 
and  comes  back  as  an  authority  on  Chinese  affairs,  insurance-wise 
and  otherwise.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Arthur  M'.  Brown.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Address  of  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Brown. 

Mr.  Toastmaster :  To  get  up  and  talk  before  a  body  of  this 
kind  on  a  subject  which  is  so  broad  and  big  as  China  fills  me  with 
a  good  deal  of  apprehension.  I  wish  I  were  somewhat  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  steward  on  one  of  the  Pacific  Mail  boats,  according  to 
the  story.    Those  boats,  on  reaching  Hongkong,  lay  up  anywhere 
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from  five  to  ten  days,  the  boats  being  renovated.  That  work  is 
not  done  by  the  stewards,  who  during  the  period  have  a  little 
vacation  with  their  families,  but  is  done  by  a  substitute  crew  who 
are  becoming  trained  to  be  cabin  boys  and  stewards.  The  second 
officer  on  the  boat  we  went  over  on  told  me  that  the  trip  before. 
which  had  been  his  first,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  custom,  but  that 
his  Chinese  boy  had  come  to  him  when  he  got  to  Hongkong, 
dressed  up  in  his  best  clothes  and  a  straw  hat  and  cane,  and  had 
with  him  another  man  in  Chinese  clothes  and  said  to  him,  "Mr. 
Fuller,  I  go  ashore  now.  I  stay  maybe  five  or  six  days.  This  boy 
he  do  my  work ;  he  my  plostitute. "     (Laughter.) 

I  shall  never  forget  my  introduction  to  China.  Going  over 
from  here  on  the  round  trip,  you  stop  one  or  two  days  in  Shanghai, 
going  thence  to  Manila.  When  we  got  into  Shanghai,  it  was  in 
the  evening,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  to  see  the  river  and  the 
town,  and  as  we  were  dining  at  the  cafe,  listening  to  music  that 
had  been  imported  from  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  at  San  Francisco. 
it  didn't  seem  very  much  different  from  our  own  home  life.  But 
the  next  morning,  when  the  steamer  lay  alongside  the  pontoon,  for 
in  the  river  the  tidal  effects  are  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  build 
wharves — the  steamers  do  as  they  do  on  the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool, 
lie  alongside  of  pontoons  that  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide — the 
next  morning,  as  I  say,  we  saw  a  Chinaman  sitting  on  the  pontoon 
next  to  the  steamer,  wdth  a  long  bamboo  pole,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  big  net,  and  this  net  was  held  up  against  the  garbage  port  of 
the  pantry  of  the  ship.  All  the  refuse  coming  out  of  the  pantry 
was  being  poured  into  this  net.  As  fast  as  the  net  filled,  he  slung 
it  over  across  to  a  little  sampan,  where  his  wife  was  sitting ;  she 
took  and  put  it  in  two  or  three  piles  on  this  sampan,  washing  it 
in  the  river,  which  is  about  as  dirty  as  the  Sacramento  is  at  flood 
tide.  I  said  to  the  British  customs  officer,  "Do  those  people  get 
enough  out  of  that  to  keep  themselves  going  V'  "  Why. ' '  he  said. 
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"that  man  is  one  of  the  rich  men  on  the  river.  He  has  a  conces- 
sion for  all  the  garbage  ports  of  the  steamers.  And  after  you 
have  gone — you  noticed  that  he  put  them  in  two  or  three  piles — 
after  you  have  gone,  they  will  keep  a  little  of  it  for  themselves, 
and  he  will  go  up  and  down  the  river  selling  the  rest  of  it.  He 
has  one  of  the  biggest  bank  accounts  of  any  man  on  the  river." 
In  other  words,  the  Chinese  keep  themselves  on  what  we  throw 
away.     That  is  emblematic  of  the  entire  country. 

It  is  the  queerest  place,  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating, 
that  one  could  possibly  visit.  For,  on  the  one  side  you  see  the 
greatest  of  affluence,  and  on  the  other  the  most  terrible  of  poverty 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  well  known  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
poorer  people  in  China  do  not  know  today  whether  they  are  going 
to  have  enough  for  tomorrow.  They  live  only  for  the  day,  in  a 
frantic  endeavor  to  obtain  enough  to  keep  themselves  going  for 
the  next  day  only.  And  during  our  visit  to  Shanghai  there  were 
two  occasions  where  gangs  of  longshoremen  fought  for  work, 
each  trying  to  fight  the  other  gang  off,  in  order  to  obtain  work. 
I  could  not  help  but  note  the  difference  between  them  and  our 
own  longshoremen  in  this  country. 

I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  anything  about  China,  really, 
because  President  Deans  told  me  that  if  I  spoke  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  he  would  throw  me  out.  So  I  am  going  to  endeavor  to 
give  you  a  brief  resume  of  conditions  over  there  insurance-wise. 

The  British  companies  have  been  established  in  China,  some 
of  them,  for  about  seventy-five  years,  and  all  of  the  affairs  there 
are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  committee, 
rates  being  made  by  that  committee,  and  adjustments  had  under 
the  charge  of  men  employed  through  their  interest  with  that  body. 
The  cities  there  are  very  big.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion that  many  of  the  Chinese  cities  are  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wood  or  frame  construction 
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is  an  exception.  Centuries  ago  the  country  was  entirely  denuded 
of  timber,  so  that  everything  in  the  way  of  timber  is  imported 
from  this  country  and  is  used  very  little  except  for  interior  work. 
The  cities  are  terribly  congested.  Places  like  Canton,  the  native 
cities  at  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  Tientsin,  have  practically  no 
streets  as  we*  understand  them.  Canton  has  no  streets  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  passageway  even  wide  enough  for  any  kind  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  Everything  is  carried,  from  the  smallest  article 
to  the  biggest,  on  porters'  backs  through  the  various  streets.  In 
the  very  congested  portion  of  Canton  the  buildings  overhang  in 
the  upper  stories,  so  that  you  very  seldom,  if  ever,  even  see  the 
sky  as  you  pass  along  through  those  streets.  And  the  wonder  is, 
there  being  no  Chief  Mlurphys  in  the  fire  department  there,  why 
conflagrations  do  not  sweep  those  towns  all  the  time,  because 
the  construction  is  in  many  instances  the  poorest  kind  of  rubble 
and  Chinese  brick,  which  are  a  great  deal  like  our  adobes.  But 
the  answer  is,  of  course,  the  constant  presence  of  people.  There 
is  never  a  time  in  these  larger  eitics  that  the  streets  are  not  full 
of  people,  day  and  night,  and  that  constant  watchfulness,  uncon- 
scious watchfulness,  prevents  serious  fires. 

There  are  some  very  peculiar  things  in  the  few  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  in  China  covering  insurance  conditions.  In 
some  of  the  districts  every  policy  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  police 
department,  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  value  in  the 
building  and  the  total  amount  of  insurance,  and  every  policy 
has  to  be,  as  they  call  it  over  there,  "  chopped. "  If  a  man  has 
a  fire,  and  all  of  his  policies  are  not  "  chopped  "  by  the  police,  he 
is  immediately  suspected  of  arson,  and  arson  is  a  very  heinous 
crime  in  that  country.  In  our  brief  experience  over  there,  three 
men  were  arrested  for  arson  and  convicted  of  arson  in  one  town, 
and  our  general  agent  was  casually  asked  by  the  police  officials, 
after  conviction  had  been  obtained,  whether  he  wanted  their 
heads  chopped  off,  or  to  have  them  imprisoned  for  life. 
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In  some  of  the  cities,  also,  fire  is  a  great  disaster  to  the  landlord 
or  owner  of  a  building.  At  Peking,  for  instance,  if  a  man  has  a 
fire,  if  through  the  burning  of  his  building  other  buildings  are 
destroyed,  he  must  immediately  undertake  all  the  expense  of 
clearing  up  the  debris  from  his  f ellow-suff erers '  places,  and 
putting  it  upon  his  lot,  and  he  is  prevented  from  using  that  lot 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  for  a  year  after  the  fire  has  oc- 
curred.    So  they  are  extremely  careful  not  to  have  fires. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese,  as  you  know,  are  proverbially 
honest,  probably  the  most  honest  people  in  the  world.  Yet,  like 
every  other  race,  especially  during  these  latter  years,  they  have 
run  across  hard  times.  The  Chinese  merchant  may  owe  you  money 
throughout  the  year,  he  may  purchase  goods  all  over  the  world 
throughout  the  year,  and  not  pay  his  bills,  but  he  must,  in  order 
to  "keep  his  face, "  as  they  call  it  in  that  country,  pay  every  bill 
he  owes  on  or  before  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  if  he  does  not, 
he  loses  face,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  establish  his  credit 
again.  So  there  have  been  instances,  according  to  my  British 
friends  over  there,  of  arson  at  Chinese  New  Year.  In  fact,  they 
look  for  a  certain  amount  of  arson  or  of  suspicious  fires  at  Chinese 
New  Year  when  conditions  are  bad.  But  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  moral  hazard  is  practically  nil,  the  Chinese,  as  I  said  before, 
being  extremely  honest  in  all  respects. 

The  American  companies  that  have  been  established  over 
there  have  met  with  a  very  good  reception.  The  Chinese,  as  a 
rule,  especially  the  Chinese  in  Central  China,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yang-tse  and  north  of  there,  are  very  friendly,  as  a  whole, 
to  the  American  business  man.  Our  business  men  have  done 
more  over  there  to  encourage  social  relations  with  the  Chinese 
in  the  short  time  they  have  been  doing  business  there  than  all 
the  other  nations  combined.  Heretofore  no  Chinese  was  admitted 
to  any  of  the  clubs,  the  foreign  clubs  in  any  of  the  cities.    But 
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rlie  Americans  have  established  in  Shanghai  a  club  called  the 
A.  B.  C.  Club,  to  which  all  Chinese  of  good  standing  in  business 
are  admitted,  which  has  done  very  much  to  establish  warmer 
relations  with  our  people  throughout  the  country.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  handicap  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  The  Chinese 
resent  that  extremely.  They  cannot  understand  why  a  nation 
as  big  and  broad  as  this  in  every  particular  should  keep  out.  as 
\ve  have  done,  a  certain  number  of  coolies  who  came  over  here 
just  to  do  manual  labor,  and  then  went  back,  nor  can  they  under- 
stand why  we  have  excluded  them  when  we  have  readily  admitted 
others  who  are  not  as  desirable  citizens  as  the  Chinese.  They 
rather  feel,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  that  it  is  a  blot 
on  our  escutcheon  that  that  is  the  case.  But  that  aside,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  American  business  from  going  ahead 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  China.  And  we  do  not  here  realize.  I 
think  nobody  realizes,  what  that  country  means  in  the  way  of 
what  can  be  developed.  There  is  one  province  of  sixty-six  million 
people  about  1500  miles  up  the  Yang-tse  River,  which  has  been 
self-sustaining  and  self-supporting  for  all  these  centuries,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  no  means  of  transportation,  no  roads,  no 
railroads,  and,  until  the  Americans  within  the  last  two  years  have 
put  in  some  steamers  that  run  through  the  gorges  of  the  Yang-tse, 
their  only  means  of  obtaining  machinery  and  merchandise  from 
the  outside  has  been  through  boats  which  they  dragged  up  by 
man-power  to  the  Ichang  gorges,  those  boats  taking  two  months 
to  go  500  miles.  Since  we  have  gone  into  that  country,  however, 
there  seems  every  possibility  that  they  will  recognize  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  have  commenced  the  development,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  American  business  should  not  be  in  time  the  biggest 
factor  in  all  of  China, 

I  want  to  pay  a  tribute,  while  I  am  standing  here,  to  the 
methods  of  the  British.    It  has  been  my  pleasure  at  various  times 
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in  my  life  to  go  to  most  of  the  places  on  this  globe,  many  of  them 
far  out  of  the  way.  Wherever  you  find  the  British  flag  with 
British  merchandising,  you  find  British  banking  facilities  and 
British  insurance  companies — always.  The  whole  commercial 
course,  from  the  selling  of  the  merchandise  to  the  insurance  and 
the  banking,  is  carried  on  there  at  once.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  British  people  have  so  predominated  throughout 
the  world's  commerce, — because  they  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity and  the  desirability  of  banking  and  insurance  facilities 
going  with  the  merchandising,  while  we,  until  the  last  two  years, 
have  left  those  facilities  undeveloped.  Yet,  as  soon  as  American 
banks  were  established  in  China,  a  little  over  two  years  since, 
American  companies  went  in  there.  I  think  we  have  done  re- 
markably well,  considering  the  handicap  we  have  been  laboring 
under.  Our  British  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  have  consid- 
erably resented  the  American  invasion  in  China,  and  there  are 
instances  where  the  British  banks,  through  the  influence  of  the 
companies,  refused  to  accept  the  policies  of  American  companies. 
When  it  was  brought  to  the  attention,  however,  of  the  heads  in 
London,  those  instructions  have  been  immediately  and  emphatic- 
ally cancelled,  our  good  friends  over  there  recognizing  what  the 
reprisal  might  be,  in  this  country,  if  that  was  well  known  over 
here.  So  the  relations  within  the  last  six  months  have  been  a 
good  deal  more  cordial  than  they  were  before  that  time. 

I  can  only  hope  that  all  of  you  will  at  some  time  or  other 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  China,  for  I  know  you  will 
come  back  as  I  did,  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  the  one  place  in 
the  world  to  which  I  must  go  back  in  the  near  future. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster :  As  you  may  possibly  know,  there  is  only 
one  surviving  member  of  the  charter  members  of  this  Association 
now  living,  Mr.  Robert  Dickson,  residing  in  Baltimore.     A  cor- 
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dial  invitation  was  extended  to  Mr.  Dickson  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, but  for  various  reasons  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  It  has  been 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  nice  compliment  were  we  to 
send  to  him  congratulations  from  this  meeting.  Mr.  Brown  has 
prepared  a  telegram,  and  I  will  ask  him  if  he  will  very  kindly 
read  it. 

Mr.  Brown :  Mr.  Deans  did  me  the  compliment  of  saying 
I  prepared  this  telegram.     However,  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Robert  Dickson,  1618  Utah  Street.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of# the  Pacific,  assembled  in  their 
annual  banquet,  extend  heariest  greetings  to  you.  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  those  who,  in  their  wisdom,  organized  this  body  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  To  you  go  our  best  wishes  for  continued  good 
health  as  will  enable  you  to  attend  as  our  guest  our  golden  jubi- 
lee in  1926. "     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  Ralph  ■  "Waldo  Emerson  is  credited  with 
saying  that  "every  great  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man.'7  While  this  is  not  a  one-man  institution,  we  have 
with  us  tonight  as  our  honored  guest  a  gentleman  who.  during 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  has  woven  his  personality  into  the  affairs 
of  this  Association  and  has  contributed  very,  very  materially 
to  the  success  we  have  achieved.  He  has  recently  been  retired  by 
those  companies  whom  he  has  so  faithfully  and  capably  served 
for  many  years,  and  is  now  going  to  take  up  actively  those  things 
which  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  in  the  days  when  he  was 
actively  in  harness.  I  refer,  as  you  doubtless  anticipate,  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Folger.     (Great  applause,  the  entire  body  standing.) 

Mr.  Rolla  V.  Watt  has  very  kindly  consented  to  address 
some  remarks  to  Mr.  Folger  on  his  performance  extending  over 
this  long  period.    I  now  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Watt    (Applause.) 
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Address  of  Rolla  V.  Watt. 

Mr-.  Toastmaster,  honored  guests,  and  fellow  members : 
Nothing  more  appropriate  could  be  said  this  evening,  when  con- 
sidering the  long  and  honorable  career  of  our  fellow  member, 
Herbert  Polger,  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  than  to  simply 
give  his  Association  record,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  that  in 
the  briefest  way  possible;  to  dwell  on  his  work  would  only  be  to 
embarrass  him  and  would  not  further  endear  him  to  you,  be- 
cause you  know  him  and  know  his  worth. 

Herbert  Folger  was  born  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  native 
son  of  the  Golden  West.  (Applause.)  He  was  born  after  T 
was — perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  that  he  was  born  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1858.  He  entered  the  insurance  business  in  July 
of  1888,  as  manager  of  the  Pacific-Northwest  Department  of  the 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Port- 
land. He  came  to  San  Francisco  as  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Aachen  &  Munich  in  1896.  He  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  in  1898  and  of  the  New  Hampshire  in  1900.  These 
companies  joined  forces  with  the  Geo.  H.  Tyson  office,  with 
Mr.  Folger  as  Assistant  General  Agent  in  the  year  1901.  With 
that  office  he  has  continued  until  his  recent  retirement. 

Mr.  Folger  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Association  in 
1891,  Vice-President  in  1895,  and  President  in  1896.  He  served 
on  the  Executive  Commitee  of  the  Association  in  the  years  1894, 
1902,  1903,  1906,  1907,  1915,  and  1919. 

Papers  with  the  following  titles  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Folger  for  the  Association:  "The  Growth  of  the  Tariff  Asso- 
ciation, "  in  1892;  "Is  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule 
Adapted  to  Pacific  Coast  V '  in  1893 ;  ' '  Large  Fires  in  American 
Cities,"  in  1895;  "The  Need  of  the  Hour,"  in  1900;  "Is  the 
Rate  Adequate?"  in  1904;  "On  the  Writing  of  Papers,"  in 
1909.     Then  he  has  delivered  associate  lectures  on  "Schedule 
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Rating,"  in  1916.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  "Fire  Protection 
and  Insurance, "  and  another  on  "Suggestions  on  the  Use  of 
Fire  Insurance  Literature/'  which  appeared  in  1898. 

Those  are  items  from  the  records  of  our  meetings,  but  we 
know  that  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  service  that  Herbert  Folger 
has  rendered  the  insurance  world.  One  of  his  greatest  services 
has  been  in  the  training  of  the  young  in  the  junior  organization 
of  this  Association.  He  has  taken  very  special  interest  in  this 
work,  and  I  believe  made  success  possible,  because  it  takes  some- 
one who  has  a  think  of  that  sort  upon  his  heart  to  work  it  out 
to  its  final  conclusion. 

It  has  been  my  very  great  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Folger  all  these  years.  I  did  not  realize,  until  your  President 
said  so  tonight,  that  I  am  the  senior  living  active  member  of  this 
Association.  Mr.  Dutton  I  know  dates  back  of  me,  but  he  is  on 
the  honorary  list.  So  I  appear  before  you  tonight  as  the  oldest 
active  member.  I  don't  like  the  idea,  but  I  can't  get  away  from 
it.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and 
noticing  the  stars  before  the  names  of  former  Presidents.  I  was 
the  nineteenth  President  of  this  organization,  and  there  have 
been  twenty-seven  since  then.  Twenty-one  of  the  forty-seven 
Presidents  have  passed  to  their  final  reward.  There  is  only  one 
President  before  my  date  now  living,  Mr.  H.  M.  Grant,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  been  asked  to  express  to 
Mr.  Folger,  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization.  I  am  trying  to  keep  these  things  from 
getting  mixed  up.  I  remember  that  the  managers  and  assistant 
managers  got  together  and  sent  him  a  very  fine  set  of  engrossed 
resolutions  and  a  Chinese  rug,  which  he  tells  me  he  is  using  every 
day  with  great  joy.  The  juniors  have  also  "resolved"  and  "pre- 
sented."   And  tonight  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  present  to  him. 
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on  your  behalf,  this  engrossed  certificate  of  his  election  as  an 
honorary  member  of  this  organization.  All  of  your  names  are 
not  as  yet  appended,  but  you  are  suposed  to  sign  it  before  it  is 
finally  delivered  to  Mr.  Folger.  I  shall  read  to  you  the  certificate. 
It  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  at  its  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  February  7 
and  8,  1922,  at  San  Francisco.    The  resolution  itself  is : 

' '  Whereas,  Herbert  Folger  has  for  many  years  been  engaged 
in  the  fire  insurance  business  in  this  city,  during  which  time  he 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  Association  and  has 
contributed  generously  of  his  time  and  talents,  to  the  marked 
advantage  of  the  Association  and  the  edification  and  interest 
of  its  members ;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  retired  from  active  duty  by  the  com- 
panies he  has  so  ably  and  faithfully  served,  and  will  hereafter 
mingle  with  us  as  the  spirit  moves  him ;  now,  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved:  That,  as  an  evidence  of  our  esteem  and 
respect  and  in  recognition  of  his  interest  in  and  service  to  this 
Association,  that  the  said  Herbert  Folger  be  and  he  is  hereby 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific."     (Great  applause.) 

This  certificate  is  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
and  then  follows  the  signatures  of  the  living  past  presidents  and 
of  the  honorary  members,  and  then  of  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 

And  now,  Friend  Folger,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  I 
wrant  to  present  to  you  this  resolution.  And,  in  order  that  our 
feelings  may  not  only  be  expressed  in  words,  there  is  here  just 
a  slight  token  of  a  little  more  material  character,  but  I  know  a 
token  which  will  not  be  appreciated  by  you  more  than  this  signed 
document.  Nevertheless,  these  book-ends  (you  see  we  recognize 
your  literary  taste)  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
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Association  of  the  Pacific,  and  we  want  you  to  accept  them  as 
just  another  small  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  our  love  for 
you  and  our  best  wishes  for  your  long  life  and  happiness.  (Ap- 
plause and  "Three  cheers  for  Herbert  Folger.") 

Address  of  Mr.  Herbert  Folger. 

Mr.  President,  my  old  friend  Mr.  Watt,  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Association :  You  have  done  a  great  deal  more  for  me  than  I 
deserve.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  canont  speak  tonight  as  I 
could  have  done  a  few  years  ago ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  let  any- 
thing like  this  pass  without  endeavoring  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion. 

It  is  worth  while  to  serve  an  Association  like  this  faith- 
•  fully  for  such  results.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  lived  through 
so  many  years  of  life  of  the  Association — a  privilege  not  given 
to  many;  and  about  the  only  disappointment,  of  which  Mr. 
Watt  has  reminded  us,  is  the  large  number  of  names  in  the 
list  of  membership  which  have  dropped  out  of  the  procession. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  week  I  presided  at  the  twenty-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  when  we  were  all  looking 
forward.  Tonight  much  has  been  said  of  the  past,  the  record 
of  members  who  were  greatly  valued.  All  of  us  feel,  however, 
that,  as  I  said  to  the  young  men  of  the  Associate  Membership 
at  their  banquet  Christmas  week,  I  have  taken  much  more  out 
of  the  Association  for  myself  than  I  had  ever  put  into  it,  and 
firmly  believe  that  such  will  be  the  experience  of  every  member 
who  serves  the  Association  honestly. 

I  have  not  been  present  for  four  of  these  annual  dinners; 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  so  many  friends.  It  is  a 
grateful  thing  to  have  friends,  especially  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  a  man  retires  from  the  work  in  which  he  has  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life. 
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I  am  tempted  to  leave  only  one  message  with  you,  particu- 
larly for  the  younger  men.  Those  of  you  who  read  "The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post"  may  have  seen  the  advice  given  by  a 
traffic  officer  in  New  York  to  a  woman  who  had  disobeyed  the 
rules  and  failed  to  stop.  He  asked  if  she  had  not  learned  the 
A.  B.  C.  of  the  rules;  and  having  been  answered,  rather  curtly, 
that  she  knew  no  such  rule,  he  replied:  "A.  B.  C.  means 
'Always  Be  Careful'."  Young  men  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
ordinary  work  we  have  to  do  is  very  simple ;  but  there  are  times 
when  subordinates  are  called  upon  to  act  for  their  superiors, 
when  such  a  rule  is  of  vital  importance.  After  twenty-five 
years  I  am  more  convinced  of  this  than  ever. 

We  are  passing  anniversaries  rapidly.  The  next  one  to  be 
reached  has  probably  been  forgotten  by  the  most  of  you.  On 
the  31st  of  March  of  this  year  we  shall  have  completed  a  twenty- 
five  year  period.  The  Board  came  together  in  March  after  the 
rate  war,  when  it  had  not  met  in  the  Assembly  Room  for  some 
two  and  one-half  years.  On  that  day  there  was  an  air  of 
expectancy  which  puzzled  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret; 
but  after  the  preliminaries,  four  men  walked  into  th£  room, 
and  joined  their  forces  with  the  others — Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Tyson, 
Mr.  Devlin,  and  Mr.  Mullins.  Receiving  their  adherence,  the 
Board  resumed  its  functions  forthwith. 

The  next  anniversary,  followed  immediately  after,  in  1897, 
upon  advice  from  Seattle  that  the  Legislature  had  adopted  an 
anti-compact  law,  the  first  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
president  sought  to  find  a  committee  to  go  to  Olympia  to  deal 
with  this  subject.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  thirteen  managers 
nominated  refused  to  serve ;  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Watt,  who  has 
just  spoken,  and  I  went  to  Olympia.  It  seemed  like  represent- 
ing a  forlorn  hope;  but  Mr.  Watt  suggested  on  the  way  that 
we  would  have  the  benefit   of  preliminary  work  done   by  his 
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special  agent,  which  was  of  the  greatest  value  when  we  arrived. 
Anyone  who  knew  Herman  Burke  in  1897  would  not  need  to 
be  told  that  he  knew  how  to  work  in  earnest.  A  stay  in  Seattle 
and  Olympia  of  a  month  was  sufficient  to  form  the  Washington 
Insurance  Association  and  to  place  Mr.  Lee  McKenzie  in  charge. 
The  reasons  which  led  to  his  selection  have  been  justified  by 
his  splendid  service  during  the  whole  twenty-five  years.  There 
are  many  more  anniversaries  of  wThich  the  men  with  good  mem- 
ories will  remind  you  from  time  to  time. 

Something  has  been  said  tonight  of  the  Senior  Members. 
Mr.  Watt  is  now  the  Senior  ex-President,  having  joined  as 
early  as  1888.  I  came  down  in  1896.  having  begun  my  insurance 
experience  in  Portland,  Oregon.  After  I  had  joined  Mr. 
Tyson's  office,  who  entered  this  Association,  I  think,  in  1888,  I 
soon  learned  that  no  one  can  be  in  his  service  without  serving 
in  earnest,  and  no  one  can  remain  in  the  office  without  receiving 
the  very  best  of  training.  Most  of  you  well  know  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  better  training  school  for  special  agents 
anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  there.  The  training  which 
I  have  .received  has  been  valuable  to  me ;  and  the  best  of  it  I 
tried  to  give  back  to  the  Association. 

To  lay  more  serious  things  aside,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  these  book-ends  and  the  testimonial  which  accompanies 
them.  So  complete  a  list  of  signatures — practically  a  list  of  all 
my  friends — is  something  delightful  to  look  over.  Nothing  was 
said  to  me  in  advance,  and  it  is  an  entire  surprise.  It  means 
a  great  deal,  gentlemen,  and  will  be  something  to  remember  you 
by — one  of  the  real,  tangible  things.  It  will  be  very  delightful 
to  take  these  home  with  your  compliments  and  give  them  to  the 
one  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  good  work  of  thirty-five 
years — as  the  good  book  says,  "In  whom  the  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust." 
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The  Toastmaster :  I  would  like  to  correct  what  seems  to  be 
an  erroneous  impression  regarding  Mr.  Watt's  seniority.  When 
I  said  he  was  the  senior  member,  I  meant  that  he  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  several  members  at  the  table,  not  the  Association, 
and  for  his  peace  of  mind  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  the  oldest 
member  in  Mr.  Richard  Lockey,  of  Helena,  Montana,  an  inde- 
pendent adjuster,  who  joined  the  Association  in  1886.  He  was 
to  have  been  at  this  banquet  table  tonight,  and  I  understand 
that  he  is  in  the  city,  but  has  found  it  impossible  to  be  with  us. 

That  reminds  me  that  this  seems  to  be  the  closed  season  on 
prominent  insurance  men  from  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  also  insurance  commissioners.  A  number  of  invitations 
were  sent  out  to  other  insurance  men,  insurance  men  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  also  the  insurance  commissioners  of 
the  Coast,  but,  without  exception,  they  all  sent  regrets,  pleading 
business  engagements  and  otherwise.  Hence  this  table  is  not  as 
long  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

But  we  have  with  us  tonight,  sojourning  in  the  city  for  a 
while,  a  gentleman  associated  with  prominent  insurance  interests 
in  the  East  for  many  years.  He  is  here  as  our  invited  guest,  and, 
while  he  pleaded  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  an  address,  I 
told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  members 
present  if  he  would  say  a  few  words  to  us.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lopez,  of  the  Continental  and  allied  companies,  to 
briefly  address  you.     (Aplause.) 

Address  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Lopez. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  entirely  without  a 
subject.  When  your  President  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  tonight,  he  neglected  the  formality  of  indicating  a  topic. 
It  strikes  me  as  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  I  might  speak 
on  such  an  unpopular  topic  as  contingent  commissions.     You 
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know  we  are  quite  keen  about  that  in  our  organization.    But  let 
me  reassure  you — that  is  not  my  intention. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
uniform  courtesy  and  consideration  that  has  been  shown  me 
since  I  have  been  in  San  Francisco.  We  often  hear  of  Southern 
hospitality.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  surpassed  in  the  Golden 
West.  I  have  a  growing  liking  and  admiration  for  San  Francisco 
and  its  people.  Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  your  members,  I 
was  afforded  the  opportunity  of  driving  around  the  City  and 
some  of  its  suburbs.  In  going  through  your  beautiful  Golden 
Gate  Park,  I  was  almost  speechless  with  admiration.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  that  at  all  approaches  it  in  beauty  or  extent. 

Your  Association,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  a  way  a  voluntary 
combination,  so  to  speak,  of  men  of  the  fraternity  who  get  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  results  which  will  be 
good  for  the  business  as  a  whole.  That  is  certainly  a  most  excel- 
lent plan.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  we  do  not  fight  with  people 
that  we  know.  I  recall  a  similar  association  in  the  South.  Many 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  business  involved,  and  as  a  result  a  certain  number  of  us 
got  together  and  formed  an  association.  After  we  had  got  better 
acquainted  with  each  other,  all  the  friction  vanished,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  our  business  increased  very  largely.  There 
was  never  any  written  constitution  of  our  organization.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  be  President  of  that  association  up  to  the  time  I 
retired  from  business,  and  yet  I  never  saw  a  constitution  or 
by-laws  for  it.  Not  that  I  might  call  it  a  model  association,  in 
that  respect,  but  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  man  who  lived 
in  a  small  town  who  was  a  most  prominent  citizen  of  the  place — 
president  of  the  bank  and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  and  every  civic  institution.  His  asso- 
ciates got  together,  and,  in  order  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
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his  services,  they  decided  to  give  him  a  little  memento,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  presentation  speech  he  was  referred  to  as  a 
model  citizen.  He  went  home  and  showed  the  little  gift  to  his 
wife,  and  told  her  something  of  what  had  been  said  in  its  pres- 
entation, and  they  enjoyed  it  together.  The  next  morning  he 
met  a  friend  who  had  heard  the  term  applied  to  him  in  that 
speech,  and  he  said  to  him,  "You  know,  I  wouldn't  go  around 
speaking  about  that,"  and  he  said,  "Why  not?".  The  friend 
asked  him,  "Have  you  looked  up  the  definition  of  ' model'?" 
He  admitted  that  he  had  not.  "Well,"  said  his  friend,  "a  model 
is  a  small  imitation  of  the  real  thing."     (Laughter.) 

I  might  close  with  a  little  story  that  you  will  all  appreciate. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  an  agent  in  a  little  town,  an  old  German. 
He  had  an  extremely  profitable  business.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  consequently  we  were  paying 
him  fifteen  per  cent  flat.  I  persuaded  him  to  take  a  contract  on 
the  basis  of  ten  per  cent  and  fifteen  per  cent  contingent.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  had  no  losses  whatsoever,  and  yet  to  my 
astonishment  one  day  he  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Lopez,  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  the  fifteen  per  cent  flat."  Naturally  I  wTas  inter- 
ested to  know  why,  and  I  asked  him  the  question.  He  said, 
"Well,  I  have  heart  disease,  and  I  am  afraid  the  last  month  in 
the  year  will  be  too  much  for  me."     (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  you  have 
shown  me,  and  for  a  very  enjoyable  evening.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  The  next  gentleman  to  whom  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  is  one  who  is  perfectly  at  home  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind.  He  has  performed  for  us  on  numerous 
previous  occasions,  to  the  pleasure  and  edification  of  his  listeners. 
I  am  now  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Russell  W.  Osborn.  (Applause.) 
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Address  of  Russell  W.  Osborn. 

Mr.  Toastmatser  and  friends :  I  feel  just  a  little  hurt.  Mr. 
Brown  said  the  chairman  had  given  him  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  he  came  to  me,  only  allowed  me  five.  That  certainly  seems 
like  an  invidious  distinction,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
was  an  unfair  advantage  to  take.  I  can  only  reconcile  it  by  the 
fact  that  my  good  friend  Deans  felt  that  that  was.  all  I  ought  to 
consume,  and  equally  if  I  went  beyond  that  might  make  some 
very  fatal  blunders.     (Laughter.) 

As  I  sat  here  this  evening  awaiting  a  turn,  the  question 
arose  what  I  should  say.  The  thoughts  seemed  to  be  fleeting,  and 
I  could  not  help  but  think  of  a  story  that  is  told  of  Oscar  "Wilde, 
who  had  been  invited  to  a  week-end  party,  and  who  begged  of 
the  hostess  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  morning  away  from  the 
guests,  in  an  endeavor  to  do  some  work,  as  the  inspiration  was 
upon  him.  So  he  absented  himself  from  the  guests,  and  the 
afternoon  came  and  went,  and  then  came  the  evening,  and  at 
dinner  the  hostess  graciously  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Mr. 
"Wilde,  did  you  accomplish  your  purpose  this  morning  ? ' '  "  Yes, ' ' 
he  replied.  "I  put  a  comma  in  one  of  my  poems."  Said  his 
hostess,  "And  I  presume  that  the  afternoon  was  equally  labori- 
ous ? ' '  to  which  he  responded,  "Yes.  I  took  it  out. ? '  That  about 
illustrates  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  fleeting  thoughts. 

I  have  been  quite  impressed  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  this  evening,  yes,  doubly  impressed,  gentlemen, 
and  filled  with  a  feeling  akin  to  love  when  I  heard  my  good 
friend  Folger  speak  to  you.  He  spoke  under  great  difficulties — 
I  could  see  that.  There  was  restraint;  there  was  repression; 
but  there  was  none  the  less  a  giving  of  expression  the  best  that 
he  could  under  the  emotions  that  were  his,  to  thoughts  that 
were  very  beautiful,  and  very  apt,  and  I  know  by  you  sanctified. 
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He  spoke  to  you  about  your  association.  I  am  not  going 
to  preach  a  homily.  I  will  not  say  to  you  the  things  that  have 
been  said  time  and  again  without  number.  But  there  is  just 
one  thought  that  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  in  the  allotted 
five  minutes.  I  remember  some  years  ago  to  have  read  the 
work  entitled  "The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias."  He  commenced 
the  story  of  these  adventures,  interesting  and  fascinating  as 
they  were,  with  this  little  story:  Two  students  were  wending 
their  way  from  one  town  to  another  town.  They  became  very 
tired,  and  their  lips  were  parched.  They  reached  an  oasis — a 
well,  and  they  sat  down  to  slake  their  thirst.  One  of  them  was 
quite  young;  the  other  was  more  mature.  After  they  had  fin- 
ished their  drink,  they  noticed  a  stone,  on  which  was  an  inscrip- 
tion. The  stone  had  been  worn  by  fleeting  time,  by  the  people 
who  came  there  to  slake  their  thirst,  by  the  drifting  animals. 
They  took  some  water  and  washed  the  stone,  and  observed  this 
inscription:  "Here  lies  shut  up  the  soul  of  Peter  Garcias." 
The  younger  man  in  all  the  native  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity 
of  youth  remarked:  "I  would  like  to  see  the  fool  that  wrote 
that  epitaph.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  soul  being  shut  up!"  He 
arose  and  wended  his  way  towards  the  remote  town  at  the  end 
of  his  journey.  The  other  one,  however,  more  mature,  more 
thoughtful,  and  more  inquisitive,  decided  to  unearth  the  story 
of  Peter  Garcias,  and  he  took  his  knife  and  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  the  stone,  and  there  he  beheld  a  wallet  containing 
100  ducats,  with  a  card  on  which  were  words  to  this  effect: 
' '  The  young  man  who  is  thoughtful  enough  to  invade  the  story 
of  my  life,  to  read  the  mystery  herein  involved,  receive  these 
ducats  and  use  them  to  a  better  advantage  than  I  have."  The 
student  arose,  and  walked  to  his  destination,  and  was  richer 
and  happier  for  having  delved  the  subject  and  having  received > 
the  reward.    That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  how  many  of  you — and  I  am  speaking  not 
only  of  the  young  men  here,  but  of  all  of  you — how  many  of 
you  will  loiter  around  a  well,  will  observe  an  inscription  of  that 
character,  or  any  inscription,  written  in  cryptic  form,  and  stop 
to  unravel  it?  You  are  today  confronted  by  problems  far 
beyond  those  which  any  of  us  ever  realized  or  encountered  in 
the  past  experience  of  underwriting.  It  rests  with  you,  it  rests 
with  all  of  us  to  solve  those  problems,  to  lead  the  great  industry 
or  profession  that  we  are  following  out  of  the  darkness  into 
the  light,  and  solve  the  problems  that  are  confronting  us  every 
single 'day,  and  some  of  which  arise  out  of  the  wild,  ignorant 
and  damnable  intrusion  of  men  like  Untermeyer,  or  the  vain 
politician  who  feels  that  we  are  but  the  pawn  with  which  to 
play  the  great  game  that  he  is  playing  with  you  and  with  me. 
You  have  a  great  lesson  to  learn.  Our  business  .can  not  be 
crushed.  It  may  be  injured,  but  it  will  live.  It  will  persist 
and  it  will  prosper.  But  this  cannot  be  done,  gentlemen,  by 
quietly  sitting  down  and  meekly  acquiescing  in  the  mandates 
of  the  rapacious  politician,  the  ignorant  fool,  or,  worse  still,  the 
man  who  contains  in  his  heart  but  the  one  desire,  and  that  to 
crush  the  mighty  interests  which  have  been  the  safeguard  of 
the  property  and  of  the  lives  of  every  citizen  of  this  great 
country. 

I  therefore  beseech  you  within  the  ranks  of  this  body,  while 
you  have  every  opportunity  for  fulfilling  your  prophecy,  to 
think  that  out,  to  work  it  out. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  business,  I  used  to  look 
forward  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  serving  as  presidents  of 
this  organization.  And  in  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  looked 
upon  them  as  kings,  hoping,  yes,  praying,  that  I  might  serve 
that  same  position,  that  I  might  be  a  king,  with  all  the  purple 
robes  of  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  It  is  just  25 
years  ago  tonight  that  I  served  in  that  capacity. 
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But  time,  like  my  thoughts,  is  fleeting,  and,  gentlemen,  as 
I  think  of  ourselves  on  the  shelf  here,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  it  is,  after  all,  but  the  twilight  of  the  kings.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  It  has  been  said,  and  possibly  with  a 
measure  of  truth,  that  comparisons  are  odious.  But  in  what  I 
am  going  to  say  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  implied.  When 
I  suggested  to  Mr.  Osborn  that  possibly  five  minutes  would  be  a 
proper  time  for  him  in  which  to  deliver  his  address,  the  thought 
in  my  mind  was  that  he  might  be  able  to  say  as  much  in  that 
five  minutes  as  Arthur  Brown  could  say  in  fifteen.  Further- 
more, I  assumed  that,  seeing  Mr.  Osborn  at  the  speaker's  table, 
you  would  naturally  anticipate  a  speech  from  him,  and  would 
therefore  wait  patiently  until  he  was  called  upon. 

The  Northwest  has  contributed  very  considerably  to  man- 
agerial timber  in  San  Francisco.  It  has  also  contributed  to  the 
welfare  and  upbuilding  of  this  association  from  time  to  time, 
and  no  occasion  of  this  sort  would  be  quite  complete  without 
a  representative  from  that  section.  While  it  is  a  considerable 
time  since  he  has  removed  from  there  here,  our  next  speaker 
still  retains  a  lively  memory  of  the  days  of  the  Northwest  when 
he  was  conducting  a  general  merchandise  store,  I  believe.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Fuller,  of  the  Norwich 
Union. 

Address  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  members  of  the  Asosciation :  When 
your  president  attempted  to  "  dicker "  with  me  the  other  day 
to  make  a  speech  this  evening,  in  consideration  of  waiving  my 
dues  to  the  Association  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  I  remon- 
strated by  saying  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  speech. 
But  said  he,  "We  have  several  good  speakers  for  the  evening, 
and  there  won't  be  very  much  expected  of  you.*'    I  am  giving 
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you  this  advance  information,  as  otherwise  the  rest  of  you  may 
really  expect  something  from  me. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  placing  my 
name  on  the  honorary  membership  roll  of  this  Association.  I 
believe  that  this  quarter  of  a  .century  episode  in  my  young  life 
gives  me  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  reminiscences  and  also 
of  venturing  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  rising  generation  of 
special  agents. 

When  I  was  a  bookkeeper,  counter-hopper,  and  incidentally 
a  local  fire  insurance  agent  in  a  little  town  up  in  Oregon,  some 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  the  manager  of  one  of  my  departmental 
offices  made  a  proposition  to  me  to  go  on  the  road,  covering  the 
territory  comprising  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
In  sizing  up  myself  for  the  position,  I  was  afraid  that  I  would 
not  make  a  "go"  of  it,  particularly  in  view  of  my  limited 
knowledge  of  the  insurance  business.  I  finally  decided  to  accept 
the  position,  however,  but  took  the  occasion  to  interview  the 
special  agents  who  came  along,  hoping  for  some  consolation, 
but  with  little  satisfaction,  until  finally  an  assistant  manager 
came  along,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  opportunity  I  was  look- 
ing for — a  real  insurance  man  with  whom  to  consult.  I  stated 
my  case  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  thought  I  would  make  a  "go" 
of  it.  Said  he,  "Fuller,  you'll  get  along  all  right,  but  the  com- 
panies you  represent  will  have  to  pay  for  your  experience." 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  he  had  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  The  same  situation  exists  today,  and 
always  will  exist,  only  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  this 
educational  expense  imposed  upon  the  companies,  dependent, 
of  course,  upon  the  young  special  agent's  aptitude  in  fitting 
himself  for  the  position.  Right  here  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point,  that  service  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  time  has 
passed,  if  ever  it  was,  that  a  special  agent  can  expect  to  advance 
in  the  insurance  business  merely  by  being  a  good  fellow. 
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I  am  reminded  of  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in  my  early 
experience  up  in  the  state  of.  Washington,  at  a  time  when  the 
transportation  facilities  from  Seattle  to  the  up  Sound  ports 
were  altogether  by  boat.  Accompanied  by  another  field  man, 
I  took  a  night  steamer,  and  along  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  were  put  off  at  the  little  landing  of  Utsaladdy, 
just  a  few  miles  west  of  Stanwood,  which  was  the  first  point  on 
our  itinerary.  We  secured  transportation  on  a  milk  wagon, 
arriving  at  our  destination  before  breakfast,  and  in  looking 
over  the  little  town,  decided  that  we  could  do  no  better  in  the 
way  of  service  to  our  companies  and  to  our  prospective  local 
agents  than  to  make  a  map.  This  we  proceeded  to  do,  and 
while  engaged  in  the  work  had  an  opportunity  of  sizing  up  the 
local  agency  situation,  with  the  result  that  when  the  map  was 
completed  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  our  companies  into 
the  leading  local  agency  of  the  town,  aided  by  the  map  service 
employed.  While  the  demand  for  making  maps  is  not  nearly 
so  great  today  as  it  was  then,  still,  there  are  many  other  avenues 
of  service  that  the  young  special  agent  would  do  well  to  employ. 

Talking  about  maps,  a  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  in 
our  office  just  the  other  day.  An  eastern  Oregon  agent  wrote 
down  and  requested  a  copy  of  Fuller's  map  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Granite.  After  consulting  with  me  and  interviewing 
the  map  company,  our  supply  clerk  wrote  to  the  agent  some- 
thing like  this:  "Am  sorry  we  can't  supply  you  with  a  map  of 
Granite,  as  Fuller's  map  is  out  of  print,  and  the  Sanborn  Map 
Company  is  not  operating  in  that  section  of  the  country." 
(Laughter.) 

I  may  say  that  loyalty  is  a  quality  of  human  nature  that 
counts  for  more  perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  de- 
velopment and  advancement  of  the  special  agent.  If,  therefore, 
you  have  a  good  position  and  are  filling  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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the  office  you  represent,  "stick .to  the  text,"  and  don't  get  the 
reputation  of  jumping  about  from  "pillar  to  post,"  no  matter 
what  the  temporary  allurements  may  be,  for  every  time  you 
make  a  change  your  special  agency  stock  is  more  likely  to  go 
down  than  up.  I  am  speaking  from  observation  in  this  instance, 
and  not  from  experience,  inasmuch  as  I  have  made  no  changes 
in  my  insurance  affiliation. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  will  venture  to  "tell  a  tale  out  of  school." 
Once  upon  a  time  my  good  friend  Rolla  V.  Watt  made  a  very 
feeble  attempt  to  secure  my  services.  This  was  during  the  time 
he  was  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  American  Central 
and  allied  companies.  It  appears  that  he  sent  me  a  telegram 
asking  for  an  interview  which,  however,  failed  to  reach  me. 
I  learned  of  the  incident  some  months  afterwards,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Mr.  Watt  must  have  looked  upon  me  as  being 
a  very  poor  prospect,  otherwise  he  would  have  renewed  his 
effort  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  But  I  fooled  him  by  getting  on 
his  staff  after  all,  when  he  was  appointed  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  companies  I  represented. 

Just  a  parting  word  to  the  young  special  agent:  In  the 
degree  that  you  stick  faithfully  to  your  post,  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  personal  comforts  and  pleasures  and  to  devote  every 
minute  of  your  time  intelligently  and  energetically  to  the  office 
you  represent,  just  in  that  proportion  you  may  expect  to  ad- 
vance in  the  insurance  business. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster :  The  last  number  on  the  formal  program 
is  the  reading  of  "The  Knapsack."  It  has  been  entrusted  this 
year  to  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Thornton,  as  usual,  and  I 
believe  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Tiedemann.  Mr.  Thornton, 
will  you  now  step  up  on  the  platform?     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Thornton:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Association.  Prior  to  the  reading  of  the  " Knapsack'  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  telegram  here  this  afternoon  addressed 
to  a  certain  party,  but  we  could  not  find  out  who  it  was  ad- 
dressed to.  It  seems  the  rain  fell  on  it,  and  it  became  blurred, 
and  finally  it  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Gus  Heuer,  my  co-editor  of 
the  "Knapsack,"  and  he  will  read  the  telegram  to  you.  It  is 
something  that  is  worth  while  listening  to. 

Mr.  Gus  Heuer:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  being  somewhat  taller 
than  my  co-editor,  I  don't  have  to  stand  on  a  chair,  you  notice. 

This  telegram  was  not  sent  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  why  I 
received  it.  I  presume  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  electrons  and 
the  eons  of  the  Association  still  claiming  me,  when  anyone 
addresses  a  telegram  to  the  Association,  and  they  can't  find 
any  other  place  to  send  it,  they  send  it  to  me.  This  telegram  is 
as  follows:  "Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Greetings.  Midst  the  sleet  and  snow  in  dear  old 
Chicago,  I  send  you  my  best  wishes,  and  hope  that  your  meeting 
will  be  the  great  success  that  it  always  has  been  in  that  land  of 
sunshine  and  flowers  in  dear  old  San  Francisco.  John  Marshall, 
Jr."     (Laughter.) 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK 
No.  XLVI.  San  Francisco.  February  8    1922 

Announcement: 

The  melancholy  days  are  here, 

The  worst  we've  ever  had, 
But  we're  starting  on  another  year, 

Which  may  not  prove  so  bad. 
*     *     *     * 

We  anticipate  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  set  forth  in  the  above  couplet,  as  it  applies  to  the  Fire  Insurance 
Fraternity. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  unalloyed  Misery,  suffering  from  the  fever 
of  excessive  Loss  Ratio;  the  chills  of  Shrinking  Income,  and  the  melan- 
cholia of  mounting  Expense  Ratio. 

Coupled  with  these  afflictions  we  have  been  made  the  target  for  the  shafts 
of  slander  and  misrepresentation  of  Demagogue  Lawyers  and  politicians. 

These  experiences  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  Fraternity,  as 
the  following  Market  Report  will  indicate: 

Market  Report. 

The  supply  of  humor  is  much  short  of  the  demand  in  all  circles.  A 
broker  with  a  clientele  among  the  brighter  class  of  insurance  men  says  if 
the  entire  fraternity  was  assayed  for  humor  it  would  not  show  a  trace. 

A  canvass  of  the  street  by  our  representative  developed  a  few  lots  of 
rather  weak  variety  being  held  for  a  stronger  market;  not  being  adapted 
to  our  trade  we  passed  it  up. 

The  present  conditions  are  the  reflex  action  of  last  year's  trading  which 
was  dominated  continuously  by  the  bear  element — and  the  depression  and 
gloom  prevailing  in  all  quarters  will  prevent  any  very  marked  recovery  for 
some  months;  as  it  is  proverbial  that  when  traders  are  bumped  their  mem- 
ories retain  the  sensation  longer  than  when  results  are  favorable. 

Strictly  first-grade  insurance  humor  is  literally  unobtainable  today  and 
there  are  strong  indications  it  is  in  process  of  decay.  The  principal  brands 
are  either  a  combination  of  "Insurance  Bootlegger,"  "Golf  Insurance," 
"Gold  Bootlegger"  or  straight  "Bootlegger,"  or  "Golf"  varieties. 
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For  the  information  of  those  interested  in  either  Insurance  Humor  or 
Jokes  we  quote  below  the  leading  brands  and  the  character  of  the  market 
conditions  on  same: 

"Loss  Katio" — Kenneth  Watson  Variety — Demand  Nominal. 


"Volume  of  Premiums  Written ' 


c Texas  Keminiscences" — C.  C.  Kinney  Brand — Market  Dull. 


"Automobile    Experience " — C.    C.    Wright    Type — Some    Interest — No 
Takers. 


"Cripple    Creek   Episodes" — B.   O.    Selbach   Label — Fair   to    Middling 
Demand. 


"Chinese   and   Semi-Parlor ? ' — Arthur  Brown   Class — An  Upward   Ten- 
dency. 


"Yiddish" — Stories  and  Jokes — Avery  Bailey  Copyright — Growing  De- 
mand. 


1  ( Bootlegger — Insurance  Stories ' ' — Miller,  Henley  &  Scott  Label — Some 
Inquiries. 


"Scotch  with  Insurance  Flavor" — John  Marshall — Increasing  Interest. 


Managerial  Lament  on  1921. 
Oh!   somewhere  in  this  favored  land 

The  sun  is  shining  bright, 
The  band  is  playing  somewhere, 

And  somewhere  hearts  are  light. 
Somewhere  men  are  laughing; 

Somewhere  children  shout, 
But  there  is  no  joy  among  us, 

On  contingents  we  're  wiped  out. 


The  Shortest  Story  Ever  Written. 
A  bootlegger  called  on  Bolla  Watt  once. 
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Aa  a  part  of  the  propaganda  to  arouse  the  spirits  of  the  Insurance  Fra- 
tenrity  our  contemporary,  the  Underwriters'  Report,  has  established  a 
Humorous  Column  in  charge  of  its  very  capable  editor.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded  that  this  feature  will  make  that  publication  funnier  than  ever. 


Historical  Events  in  Fire  Insurance. 

500  B.  C. — Lot  took  his  policies  from  safety  deposit  box  preparatory  to  leav- 
ing Sodon  and  Gomorrah. 
350  A.  D. — Nero    fiddled    while    Rome    burned — establishing    precedent    for 

fiddling  over  loss  adjustments. 
1710 — Sun  rises  as  an  Insurance  Company. 
1895 — Herman  Burke  declared  shingle  mills  were  good  business  at  the  rates 

obtainable.. 
1899 — Sun  raises  Carl  Henry  to  General  Agent  of  Insurance  Office. 
1905 — Herman  Burke  declared   shingle   mills  were  poor  business    owing   to 

excessive  loss  ratio. 
1906 — Many  German  companies  retreated  beyond  the  Rhine.     Performance 

repeated  in  1918 — only  more  so.    • 
1907 — Local  Agencies  in  San  Francisco  declared  an  unmitigated  evil — and 

abolished — Brokers  established;  "The  Least  of  Two  Evils"  first  used 

in  connection  with  Fire  Insurance. 


Contributed  Couplets. 
We're  building  a  building 

You  may  have  observed, 
There's  considerable  space 

In  it  still  unreserved. 

*  *       *       — C.  J.  Holman. 

As  over  my  desk  I  steadily  toil, 
At  my  work  from  day  to  day. 
I  wonder  what  you  ginks  would  say 

Should  I  strike  it  rich  in  oil. 

— T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann. 

*  *        •* 

Of  all  the  things  I  like  to  do, 

I  think  I'd  rather  listen, 
For  when  you  talk  you  cannot  tell 

How  very  much  you're  missin'. 

—A.  W.  Thornton. 
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The  Insurance  business  was  so   thoroughly  Untermeyered  by  publicity 
slush  that  it  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  when  rescued. 


There  are  two  times  in  the  career  of  a  certain  type  of  Special  Agent 
when  it  is  hard  for  him — one  before  he  becomes  well  known  and  the  other 
when  he  becomes  too  well  known. 


Automobile  business  has  had  the  same  effect  on  some  fire  insurance 
companies  as  a  tin  can  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog. 


It  was  rumored  on  the  street  that  Mike  Kelly  had  contemplated  a  trip 
to  Washington  during  the  Disarmament  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  proposition  on  behalf  of  his  companies  to  insure  the  peace  of  the 
world  under  his  Lloyds  Conflagration  Cover. 


Reply  to  Letter  Requesting  Remittance. 

Hyrum,  Wash.,   1—2—1922. 
Neufchatel  Ins.  Co., 
San  Francisco  Cal. 
Gentelmen  sirs. 

Yours  of  the  28  Just  Recieved  In  Regard  to  policy  9999  In  Your  Co. 
And  Beg  To  Say  That  This  Policy  was  held  just  as  long  as  we  dair  hold  it 
And  Probley  a  littel  longer  But  Was  willing  to  give  Mr  Smith  all  the  time 
we  could  to  Raise  this  Money  But  He  Just  Could  Not  get  his  money  in  To 
Pay  this  Preamion. 

But  He  Just  Couldent  get  his  money  at  tall  and  i  Percenley  Know  That  he 
has  the  money  Coming  To  Pay  this  Preamion  Twice  and  then  Sum. 
But  He  Could  Not  Get  it  in.  But  I  Cant  Sea  Whair  you  Can  Come  in  to 
Collect  So  Much  Preamion.  As  it  is  the  Custum  of  Insurance  Co  To  Clame 
Those  Preamions  Whair  they  air  Canceled  For  Non  Payment  of  The 
Preamion. 

As  We  Never  Hav  had  one  do  it  yet  For  Had  Eney  Thing  Happened  that 
you  would  of  had  a  loss  We  Would  of  got  our  Money  Out  of  the  policy. 
From  Thur  Part  of  the  preamion  on  the  Loss. 

And  i  Dont  Think  That  mr  Smith  will  Pay  this  $19.50  Preamion  But  if  He 
Could  Get  The  Money  To  Pay  The  Hold  Preamion  he  Would  Do  So  At  Once. 
And  if  You  Will  Gave  Him  2  Or  3  Months  Time  He  Will  Pay  it  all  And 
Keep  The  Policy. 
So  Hoping  To  Hear  From  You  We  Remain  YOurs  Truley. 

(Signed)     D.  J.  DUEBILL. 
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Extracts  From  Letters  Received  by  the   War  Risk  Insurance, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  ain't  got  no  book  learning  and  I  hope  I  am  writing  for  inflamation. 

I  have  a  four  months  baby  and  he  is  my  only  support. 

I  was  discharged  from  the  Army  for  a  goiter  which  I  was  sent  home  on. 

Owing  to  my  condition  which  I  haven't  walked  in  three  months  for  a 
for  a  broke  leg  which  is  No.  75. 

I  am  left  with  a  child  seven  months  old  and  she  is  a  baby  and  can't  work. 

I  received  $61  and  I  am  certainly  provoked  tonight. 

I  received  my  insurance  polish  and  have  since  moved  my  postoffice. 

You  asked  for  allotment  number.     I  have  four  boys  and  two  girls. 

Extract  from  letter  to  his  mother:    "I  am  writing  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  the  piano  playing  in  my  uniform. ' ' 

Please  return  my  marriage  certificate,  baby  hasn't  eaten  in  three  days. 

Now  Mrs.  Wilson  I  need  help  bad,  see  if  the  President  can't  help  me. 

I  have  been  in  bed  13  years  with  one  doctor  and  intend  to  try  another. 

Dear  Wilson,  I  have  allready  written  to  Mr.  Headquarters  and  received 
no  answer  and  if  I  don't  get  out  I  am  going  to  Uncle  Sam  himself. 

I  am  a  poor  widow  and  all  I  have  is  in  the  front. 

We  have  your  letter.     I  am  his  grandmother  and  grandfather  and  he 
was  kept  and  bred  up  in  this  house  according  to  your  instructions. 

You  have  changed  my  little  girl  to  a  boy.    Will  that  make  any  difference. 

I  have  not  received  my  husband's  pay  and  will  be  forced  to  lead  an 
immortal  life. 

You  have  taken  my  mand  away  to  fight  and  he  was  the  best  fighter  I 
ever  had. 

Now  you  will  have  to  keep  me  or  who  in  Hell  will  if  you  don't? 

My  boy  has  been  put  in  charge  of  a  spittoon  (plattoon).     Will  I  get 
more  money  now? 

Please  tell  me  is  he  living  or  dead  and  if  so  what  is  his  address? 
Copied  on  the  New  Model  Neostyle — Dermatype  Process. 


Dictagraph  Eecord  of  any  Saturday  Lunch.  Stone  Room.  Silver  Grill. 
Spokane.  Soup  recital  opens  with  twenty  Palousers  and  one  member  of  the 
Eoyalty  present. 

Charlie  Wendler  having  been  removed  from  our  midst,  the  chow  is  found 
generally  acceptable  except  as  follows: 

Eddie  Johnson :     ' '  Bring  me  a  cold  artichoke. ' ' 

Bob  Gay :     ' '  Make  mine  'arf  an '  'arf — I  'm  just  back  from  Muntawna. ' ' 
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Bert  Hagen :     1 1  Say,  Flivver,  take  this  bowl  of  pepper  back  to  the  chef 

and  tell  him  to  put  some  more  soup  in  it." 

Bill  Stobener:     "Who  spilled  kerosene  in  this  dish  of  alfalfa?" 

San  Hooper:      "My  Golly  Diamonds,  this  roll  feels  and  tastes  like  a 

Diamond  Match  Block. ' ' 

Charlie  Dunlop :     ' l  Speaking  of  match  blocks,  I  draw  your  attention  to 

this  box  of  safety  matches,  so-called  because  they  are  neither  matches  nor 

safe,  and  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the   Secretary  be  instructed  to 

address  a  letter  to  the  Board  advising  them — 

The  Secretary:    "And  I  move  you  the  Secretary  don't.    In  the  first 

place  the  Secretary's  got  pen  paralysis  now  from  misdirected  efforts,  and  if 

he  ever  has  the  courage  to  go  to  San  Francisco  again,  he  '11  arrange  to  arrive 

on  February  30th  and  leave  the  31st." 
Enter  Stew  Abbott — late  as  usual. 
Jim  Banks :     l '  Hail,  hail,  <the  Hartford !  ' ' 
Cupe  Gillette :     i  i  Three  rousing  British  cheers !  ' ' 
Stew  registers  pain. 

Dave  McKinley:     "Have  you  heard  the  latest?    I  just  lost  my  boss." 
P.  J.  Martin:      "Yes,  and  the  score  now  is  America  Fore — Liverpool 

Five."    (Thassa  deep  one.) 

Homer  Mordoff :     "It  just  goes  to  show  that  ability  and  a  reputation 

for  service  will  surely  obtain  recognition. ' ' 

Gus  Heatfield :     ' i  Say,  where,  do  you  get  that  Fireman 's  Fund  stuff  ? ' ' 

Ev  Northrup :      ' '  Fireman,  Fireman,  save  my  chee-ild. ' ' 

Sam  Hooper  (sotto  voice):      "Damphools. " 

Charlie   Brant :      ' '  Ha,  ha !     Charlie   Wendler   was   married   yesterday. 

Ha,  ha!" 

Pop  Geroulcl :     < '  Well,  well !     Charlie  Wendler !     Well,  well !  ' ' 
Walter  Alair:     "Now  back  in  Dakota  when  a  fellow  got  married,  we 

always  took  up  a  collection  and  made  him  a  present." 
Chorus:      "What '11  we  send  him?" 
Frank  Partridge :     ' i  Send  him  a  draft. ' y 
Pink  Kerns :    ' i  Make  him  spend  it  for  a  wedding  present. ' ' 
Charlie  McPhee :    ' '  Make  him  tell  us  what  he  bought. ' ' 
Walter  Fotheringham :    "Make  him  send  us  a  voucher." 
Pop  Gerould:    "Charlie  Wendler!     Well,  well!     Charlie  Wendler!  " 
Guy  Frazier:     "Say,  this  Automobile  Garage  Employe  Solicitor  Situa- 
tion is  gettin'  serious.    Mr.  President,  I  move  you  appoint  a  committee. 
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Bob  (Jay:  " Good  idea!  "This  will  be  an  important  committee,  and 
should  be  self-sustaining.  I'll  appoint  on  that  committee  Messrs.  Coffee, 
Bowles  and  Hay. 

(Jus  Heatfield:  "And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  ethics,  I  want  it 
generally  understood  that  I  have  not  moved  my  office  to  Seattle  and  I'm  not 
going  to,  and  I'm  looking  for  the  guy  who  has  been  telling  all  my  agents 
that  I  won  't  call  on  them  any  more,  thereby  causing  all  my  agents  to 
resign  the  Selbach  &  Deans  Companies.  I  have  consulted  with  my  attor- 
ney, (iene  Davis,  and  he  tells  me  this  is  cdearly  a  case  of  nux  vomica — 
isn't  that  what  you  said,  Gene?" 

Gene  Davis :  ' '  Well, — now, — Gus — that 's — not — quite — what — I — said. 
What — I — did — say, — however, — was — that — I — believe — you — were — almost 
non-composmentis. " 

Gus  Heatfield  :     ' '  Same  thing,  so  now  you  fellows  watch  out. ' ' 

Bob  Gay:  "Before  the  party  gets  rough,  I  desire  to  formally  present 
to  you  my  old  friend  and  associate  who  is  with  us  today,  Mr.  Clean  junior 
member  of  the  General  Agency  of  'Sendback  and  Clean. '  " 

Billy  Clean:     "I'm  truly  glad  to  be  here  with  you  today. 
"  It 's  always  a  pleasure  to  come  to  Spokane. 
"The  Spokane  Bunch  have  always  had  a  reputation. 
"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  working  along  constructive  lines. 
' '  I  don 't  know  what  else  to  say,  but  if  there  are  any  questions 
that  I  can  answer — ' ' 

Chorus:    "Whatchu  gonna  do  about  the  mutuals?" 

Billy  Clean:  "Oh,  yes,  I  meant  to  touch  upon  that  subject,  and  I'm 
very  glad  you  brought  it  up  in  such  a  splendid  manner.  We  are  keenly 
interested,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  and  I  am  sure;  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  fact  is,  etc.,  etc. 
In  other  words :    '  Whatchu  gonna  do  about  the  mutuals  ? '  " 

Bob  Gay:  "Just  a  minute  just  a  minute.  Before  you  all  leave,  Flivver 
says  he  already  has  a  large  family  to  support  and  he  can 't  afford  to  buy  you 
fellows  any  more  lunches.  So  if  you  will  kindly  leave  the  proper  amount  at 
your  plate  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  cashier,  he'll  agree  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and  we  will  all  meet  here  again  next  Saturday  to  continue  our 
deliberations. ' ' 

A  very  interesting'  sketch  by  T.  J.  A.  Tiederman  was  the 
last  on  the  program  of  the  banquet,  which  was : 
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An  investigation  by  a  wealthy  English  bachelor  living  on  a 
large  estate  into  what  he  considered  an  excessive  charge  for  his 
personal  laundry,  particularly  his  shirts,  all  the  laundry  being 
done  by  Ah  Lee,  the  Chinese  laundryman.  Various  employes 
were  interviewed  by  the  master  in  order  to  ascertain  what  their 
experiences  with  Ah  Lee  were  regarding  charges  for  laundry. 
Among  those  questioned  were  Wong  Sing,  his  Chinese  servant ; 
Oscar  Von  Hansen,  bulb  and  rose  specialist ;  Moto  Matsuma, 
Japanese  pantry  boy ;  Samuel  Jackson,  colored  chauffeur ;  An- 
ton Giovannia,  Portuguese  (dago)  gardener;  Harry  Harden, 
cockney  stableman,  and  Donald  Fraser,  Scotch  chef. 


3n  Utemnriam 


i 
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CHARLES  CHRISTENSEN 


Born  on  Shipboard,  February  12,   1839. 
Died  in  San  Rafael,  California.  September  28,  1921. 


He  lived  the  full  measure  of  days  allotted  to  man — loved 
by  his  friends  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  gave, 
the  first  years  of  his  youth  to  his  flag,  fighting  for  the  principle 
of  universal  freedom  and  a  united  country — his  manhood  to  his 
neighbors  in  a  profession  teaching  protection  to  property  and 
providing  recompense  for  loss;  and  his  later  years  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  well  earned  rest.  Thus  his  whole  life  was  passed 
in  an  atmostphere  of  kindness  and  good  will  to  his  fellows. 


'  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  our  better  days; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. " 


Rolla  Y.  Watt, 
W.  J.  Duttox, 
Russell  De  Lappe. 


^f 

1 

CHARLES  CHRISTENSEN 


T.  C.  COOGAN 
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T.  C.  COOGAN 

Timothy  Christopher  Coogan  was  born  in  1848?  and  served 
as  Assemblyman  (1869-73)  and  as  Senator  (1875-76)  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1872.  Coming  to  California  the  year  of  his  marriage,  1879,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  continued 
in  his  chosen  profession  until  his  death  on  May  24,  1921. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
San  Francisco  Bar  Association,  the  San  Francisco  Commercial 
Club,  the  Claremont  Country  Club,  and  the  Diablo  Country 
Club. 

As  Attorney  for  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific,  guiding  the  companies  by  his  able  counsel,  particularly 
in  the  intricate  problems  involved  in  the  conflagration  of  1906, 
and  assisting  so  effectively  in  the  preparation  of  our  present 
Standard  Policy  for  California.  Judge  Coogan  has  left  an  in- 
delible imprint  of  his  influence  for  good  on  fire  underwriting 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  territory. 

Who  of  us  did  not  know  Judge  Coogan?  We  loved  him  for 
his  amiable,  beautiful  character;  we  honored  him  for  his 
honesty  and  integrity;  we  admired  and  respected  him  for  his 
experience,  ability  and  legal  knowledge.  We  miss,  and  will  for 
many,  many  years  miss  him  in  our  business  councils,  and  will 
recall  with  sorrow  the  well-known  and  well-beloved  golfer  at 
the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

A.  W.  Thornton, 
e.  f.  mohrhardt, 
Herbert  Folger. 
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LOUIS  WEINMANN 

Born  at  Benicia,   Solano  County,  California,  August  23,   1853. 
Died  at  his  home  in  Alameda  California,  April  25,  1921. 

Louis  Weinmann  was  for  thirty  years  an  active  member  of 
this  Association,  having  joined  it  in  1890,  and  served  it  faith- 
fully and  well  over  his  entire  active  insurance  business  life. 

During  the  years  of  1895  and  1896  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  In  1897  he  was 
Vice-President,  was  elected  President  in  1898,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  almost  continuously  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  also  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

In  1888  he  began  his  long  term  of  service  in  the  insurance 
business  with  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  as  Special 
Agent  and  Adjuster.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  that  Company,  and  in  1900  was  elected  its  Secretary, 
a  position  which  he  held  continuously  until  his  retirement  (for 
age)   in  August,  1918,  under  the  Company's  pension  system. 

Mr.  Weinmann 's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men  in 
the  insurance  business  was  very  marked,  and  this  characteristic 
added  to  his  uniform  geniality,  kindness  and  consideration  for 
others  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

He  served  well  his  day,  and  in  the  fullnes  of  time  drifted 
quietly  into  eternity  without  pain  or  suffering. 

H.  P.  Blanchard, 
W.  H.  Gibbons, 

T.    J.    A.   TlEDEMANN. 


LOUIS  WEINMANN 


GORDON  F.  RENNIE 
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GORDON  F.  RENNIE 

Born  in  Peterboro,  Ontario,  April  21,   1886. 
Died  in  Berkeley,  California,  ,   1921. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  so  shortly  after  his  loyalty,  experience 
and  service  had  been  recognized  by  his  appointment  to  a  position 
in  San  Francisco  which  fulfilled  a  long  hoped  for  wish  of  being 
at  home  with  his  wife  and  family,  our  friend,  Gordon  Rennie, 
was  called  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

He  was  born  in  Canada,  but  received  his  education  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Pueblo,  Colorado.  His  entire  business 
life  was  in  insurance  work.  Starting  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, with  S.  F.  Crawford  &  Company,  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  he 
advanced  steadily  until  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Second 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Department  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America.  One  of  his  outstanding 
characteristics  was  a  readiness  to  do  the  difficult  task  cheer- 
fully. He  pioneered  new  fields  successfully  and  his  work  was 
inspirational  to  his  former  field  associates. 

His  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his  numberless 
friends  over  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  who  join  with  us  in  extend- 
ing to  his  family  our  sincere  sympathy  and  in  sharing  with 
them  a  cherished  memory. 

McClure  Kelly, 
John  A.  Carlson, 
John  P.  Breeden. 
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REUBEN  GERMAIN  BRUSH 

Born  in  Galene,  Illinois,  April  22,   1835. 
Died  in  Hollywood,  California,  April  13,  1921. 

Once  more  we  pause  to  note  the  passing  of  an  honored 
associate,  to  express  our  appreciation  of  a  life  spent  among  us, 
a  founder  of  this  organization  which  has  meant  so  much  to  us. 

As  a  representative  of  the  State  Investment  Insurance 
Company  of  this  city,  •  Captain  Brush  went  to  Virginia  City  to 
adjust  that  company 's  losses  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1875. 
Meeting  there  many  others  of  the  same  craft,  an  organization 
was  proposed,  and  the  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  was 
organized,  with  twenty-nine  members,  in  February,  1876. 

Of  this  number  of  immortals  there  remains  in  the  land  of 
the  living  but  a  single  one,  Mr.  Eobert  Dickson,  one  of  the 
signers  of  this  memorial. 

Captain  Brush,  after  the  retirement  of  the  State  Invest- 
ment Company,  went  to  the  Southern  California  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  later  entered  the  service  of  the  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe  Insurance  Company,  with  which  company  he  held  respon- 
sible positions  until  he  retired  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in 
peace  and  comfort  at  Hollywood. 

Captain  Brush  was  a  man  of  military  mien,  of  strict  integ- 
rity, of  kindly  address,  of  suave  manner,  of  friendly  attitude, 
faithful  to  duty,  capable,  and  reliable.  We  shall  always  bear 
him  in  honored  memory. 

Eolla  Y.  Watt, 
Eobert  Dickson, 
Herbert  Folger. 


REUBEN  GERMAIN  BRUSH 


R.  H.  McGILL 
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ROBERT  H.  MAGILL. 

Born  February  22,   1832. 
Died  May   28,   1921. 

Some  men's  lives  are  so  intimately  associated  with  their 
business  that  their  biography  is  its  history.  Robert  H.  Magill, 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  insurance  field  in  California,  was  one  of 
those. 

Born  in  Ireland,  in  1832,  and  coming  to  California  thirty 
years  later,  when  the  country  was  distracted  by  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  insurance  agents  on  the  Coast.  He  estab- 
lished the  department  for  the  Home  of  New  York  and  Phoenix 
of  Hartford,  and  inaugurated  many  improvements  in  the  busi- 
ness, one,  the  appointment  of  recording  agents  on  the  Coast, 
being  particularly  notable. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Fire  Underwriters ' 
Association  of  the  Pacific,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  passing  was 
deeply  interested  in  everything  that  made  for  the  betterment  of 
his  chosen  profession. 

In  the  death  of  Robert  H.  Magill  the  insurance  community 
of  California  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  zealous  laborers, 
and  those  who  knew  him  a  genial  and  kindly  friend.  He  is  gone, 
but  has  left  an  enduring  and  kindly  memory  behind  him. 

George  W.  Dorotn,    ' 
Herbert  Folger, 

Committee. 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  UNDER- 
WRITERS' ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  FROM  1877 
TO  1922  INCLUSIVE. 

TITLE                                                            A                               AUTHOR  YEAR 

Abuses  in  Our  Business,  A  Few  of  the W.  L.   W.   Miller  1920 

Actuarial   Bureau,    Work   of   the W.   A.   Mallalieu  1917 

Additions  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.  W.  Thornton  1915 

Adjuster — A   Few    Suggestions   to   the   Washington H.    L.    Granger  1906 

11             From   the   Viewpoint   of   An H.  C.  Koempel  1908 

The.      Is  He  Made  or  Born? D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

"             When   Shall  He  Decline   to   Make   Proofs  ?....  B.  D.   Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.   Farnsworth   ^  1899 

"              and   Appraisers    A.  J.  Wetzlar  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

"              Fire  Losses   as   a  Business.  . Henry  Hall  1910 

"              Grain   Field   Losses Wm.    Sexton  1901 

"              Losses      Wm.    Sexton  1897 

Lumber   Losses Wm.    Sexton  1908 

Adjustment    of    Loss    by    Fire    on     Shipboard,     Under    a 

Marine   Policy    John  A.   Bishop  1915 

Adjustment  of  Losses  Under  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coast 

Conditions      Arthur  A.    Clarke  1922 

Adjustment  Before  Loss L.    B.    Edwards  1892 

11              Merchandising  and  Handling  of   Salvage.  ...  G.    C.    Main  1912 
"              Scientific,   of  Book   Losses  With   and  Without 

Books    F.   J.   Alex  Mayer  1905 

11              of  Partial  Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Trip — A  Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Adjustments  and  Salvage Calvert   Meade  1917 

Adjustments — Motor  Boat,   Where   Fire   and   Marine   Poli- 
cies Contribute J.  Hunter  Harrison  1914 

Small  Loss    W.  H.   Gibbons  1897 

"  Some  Mistakes   in  the  Management  of  Fire 

Loss     i W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Tenants'  Improvements    T.  C.  Shankland  1911 

Alaska  and  Its  Development    (Illustrated) Percy  J.  Perry  1917 

Alaska   Fish   Canneries Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

America's  Greatest  Crime Jay  W.   Stevens  1920 

Arizona    E.   M.  Davis  1919 

Arson  Activities    Hon.  Walter  Evans  1918 

Arson   Committee,   Activities  of  the A.   W.    Thornton  1920 

Arson  and  the  Moral  Hazard H.   A.   Thornton  1917 

Association  of  Insurance  Agents,   California Matt.  T.   Mancha  1920 

Association — The  Individual  Benefits  to  be  Derived  From.D.  M.  McVean  1896 

Auto   Insurance,   Selling  of Hayes  Carnahan  1921 

Automobile  Insurance    Wm.   M.    Klinger  1914 

Automobile    Insurance,    Development   of C.   R.   Stone  1916 

Automobile   Insurance Ralph   Reynolds  1919 
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TITLE                                                                                                 AUTHOR  YEAR 

Benzine — The  Peril  of  Using  in  Canning  Establishments.  .  W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Board — Value  of  the  to  the  Local  Agent J.  L.  Fuller  1899 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — The  Value  of C.  D.  Haven  1909 

Boiler  Risks — The.      In   Special   Hazards J.    D.    Maxwell  1892 

Brain  Work  in  our  Profession R.    C.    Medcraft  1905 

Breach   of   Trust A.  R.   Gunnison  1891 

British     Columbia      Stationary     Policy     and     Adjustment 

Thereunder Geo.   C.   Main  1914 

British   Insurance   Organizations,   Early John  M.   Mended  1918 

Broker — As   a   Claim   Agent R.  V.  Watt  1886 

Building  Construction  and  Rates T.  J.   A.   Tiedemann  1909 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire  Risks Chas.  F.  Wieland  1915 

Building  Losses  for  Beginners A.   F.   Sewell  1905 

Buildings  in   Course  of   Construction — The   Insurer's   Lia- 
bility on    B.  Faymonville  1892 

Buildings,  Modern — Estimating  the  Cost  of G.  A.  Wright  1897 

Bunch  Grass  and  Sage  Brush J.   W.   Gunn  1901 

Bureau  of  Investigation J.  L.  Fuller  1894 

R.   P.   Fabj  1894 

Burglary  Insurance A.   C.  Donnell  1897 

Buried  Thoughts,  or  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Efforts.  .F.    C.    Staniford  1909 


c 

California    Legislature   of    1915    Affecting   Fire    Insurance 

Interests A.  J.   Coogan  1915 

California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Campaign  to  Prevent  Fire Franklin H.  Wentworth    1921 

Cancellation  Clause    B.    Faymonville  1899 

Cancellation — Short   Rate    R.    H.   Delafield  1903 

Canning  Establishments — The  Peril  of  Using  Benzine  in.  .W.   J.   Landers  1883 

Celebrated  Case,   A H.   M.   Grant  1890 

Character   in   Business R.  W.   Osborn  1915 

Class  "A"  Buildings — The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.   M.    Robertson  1907 

Class    "A"    Construction W.   J.   Miller  1907 

Classification     G.   W.   Dornin  1885 

"  by  Pacific  Union Franklin  Bangs  1894 

Clauses  and  Permits,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.   Williams  1912 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves J.   A.   Brumsey  1882 

Co-insurance  Clause Z.    P.    Clark  1886 

F.  H.   Carey  1893 

— The  Use  of Guy  Francis  1905 

Collect  or  Cancel G.  W.  Dornin  1896 

Collections H.    P.    Blanchard  1910 

Grayson   Dutton  1913 

Collegians — In  the  Profession John   Scott  Wilson  1887 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Common   Fire   Hazards,    Inspection T.  H.  Williams 

Compact  and  Its  Functions — The.. D.  A.  Spencer 

Compacts — Are  They   Desirable? Edward   Brown 

Use   and  Abuse  of E.  W.  Carpenter 

Compensation   and  Liability   Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen 

Competition     L.  A.  Wright 

Confession  of  a  Firebug J.   T.    Stealey 

Conflagration — Some  Lessons  of  the,   and  a   Prophecy ..  .F.  J.  Devlin 

Conflagration   Hazard,    The,    and   Co-Insurance Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The H.   K.   Belden 

Conflagration  Hazard,   The,   of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford 

Conflagrations — California,    Climatically    Considered E.  W.   Carpenter 

Construction,    Inspection   and   Certificates Chas.  F.  Wieland 

Contingent    Profits   to    Local   Agents Edward  E.   Potter 

Contracts,    Special    Anon 

Co-operation      C.   C.   Hine 

McClure  Kelly 

A.  M.   Brown 

Co-operation — Practical    Benefits    of Geo.   Easton 

Cotton      M.   J.   Troy 

Cotton  from  Texas J.  H.   Snell 

Cotton    Industry    in    California — Its   Treatment   From    An 

Underwriter's  Standpoint McClure  Kelly 

Counter   Business    .  .  .  . A.  R.  Grim 

Credit   System   in   Fire   Underwriting A.    R.    Gunnison 

Cuba,    Insurance    in E.G.  Manton 

D 

Daily  Report — Adventures  of  a R.  C.  Medcraft 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis  of  the  Theory  of H.    McD.    Spencer 

Depreciation   and  Discount — The  Ethical   Shading  of.... Peter   Outcalt 

Development  of   Automobile   Insurance C.   R.    Stone 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal F.  G.  Argall 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel W.  J.  Nichols 

Does   It   Pay  ? A.  J.  Wetzlar 

E 

Education  of  a  Neophyte H.  Carstens 

— The  Phases  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Effect  on  Fire  Insurance  Companies  When  Normal  Prices 

Obtain     C.  J.  Holman 

Electric  Association — The  Underwriters'   International.  ..  G.   P.   Lowe 
Electric  Companies — Liability  of  to  Insurance  Companies 

for  Fires  Resulting  from  Electric  Wiress T.  C.  Van  Ness 

Electric    Light — Fire   Hazard   of E.  W.  Carpenter 

"        and   Power   Plant .  .  G.  P.  Lowe 

Electric  Service  from  Trolley  Lines W.  S.  DuVal 

Electric  Station  Risks,  Concerning G.  P.  Lowe 


YEAR 
1915 
1893 
1889 
1894 
1915 
1897 
1916 
1907 
1906 
1890 
1913 
1891 
1914 
1913 
1894 
1883 
1916 
1896 
1890 
1915 
1921 

1912 
1896 
1889 
1915 


1904 
1899 
1890 
1916 
1900 
1915 
1887 


1909 
1893 

1921 

1894 

1891 
1882 
1895 
1902 
1900 
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TITLE 
Electric   Stations   ai 
Electrical    Hazard, 


AUTHOR 
Insurance   Risks G.    P.    Lowe 


Common M.   E.  Cheney 

Imposters   and   How   to    Suppress   Them G.   P.   Lowe 

Inspection  in  California,  Simple G.   A.   R.   Heuer 

Inspections  from  the   Special  Agent's   Point   of 

View    W.   E.   Hughes 

Electricity — The  Fire  Hazard  of G.  P.  Lowe 

" Prof.   C.   L.   Cory 

Errors,    Professional    Peter   Outcalt 

Ethical    Considerations,     Some W.    Irving 

Ethics   in   Our   Business R.  V.  Watt 

11        of    Our    Professions.       Are    They    an    Evanescent 

Sentiment  ?    C.   F.   McClellan 

Exemption  Clause,  Five  Per  Cent C.   O.   Scott 

Expense   Ratio,    Cause   of   Apparently   High C.   F.   Mullins 


YEAR 
1893 
1912 
1893 
1907 

1906 
1892 
1904 
1892 
1913 
1891 

1891 
1903 
1913 


Facts    vs.    Figures W.  J.   Dutton  1898 

Fidelity    and   Surety    Insurance Ben.j.  F.  Cator  1915 

Financing  An  Insurance   Company Wm.  Sexton  1915 

Fire     W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire    and   Marine    Policies,    Co-existent W.   J.   Dutton  1893 

Fire  Prevention,   The  Ideal  in J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Fire  Prevention  in  Grain  Fields Capt.   W.   A.    Groce  1920 

Fire   Prevention,    Portland's   First   Year Jay  W.  Stevens  1916 

Fire  Hazard,  Notes  on  Lessening  the W.    B.    Honeyman  1907 

The,    of   San   Francisco H.    McD.    Spencer  1904 

Fire  Department  and  Water  Supply C.    P.    Farnfield  1884 

"  "  "       Wm.    Sexton  1883 

" Geo.    D.   Dornin  1877 

Edward  Brown  1885 

The  San  Francisco E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire   Hazards,    Little F.   H.    Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance,  Principles  and  History  of Raymond  E.  Young  1917 

Fire  Insurance  Business  from  a  Local  Agent's  Standpoint .  J.   Xeal  Harris  1919 
Fire    Insurance    on    the    Properties    and    Liabilities    of    a 

Railroad    Ernest    B.    Boyd  1915 

Fire  Insurance  on  Vessel  Property J.  B.  Levison  1919 

Fire   Insurance   and  the   Community D.   A.    Spencer  1913 

as   a   Collateral,   The   Benefits   of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

Corner    Stones    of C.   I.   Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,    The   Choice   of Herbert   Folger  1898 

Methods    of,    in    Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon   the    Continent    of    Europe V.    G.    Gollmick  1912 

Fire    Marshal — Duties    of Chas.  To  we  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.   A.  Marston  1893 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Fire    Patrols    C.  A. "  Laton 

"  " Calvert  Meade 

"      Prevention  Committee,   A  Plea  for N.  B.  Whitely 

M  "  Day   and   Insurance.      Why   Not? H.  E.  Dunn 

"  "  Work    F.  G.  Ainley 

"               "            What  We  Are  Doing  and  What  We  In- 
tend   Doing     Jay   W.    Stevens 

"      Protection    J.   H.   Morrow 

Jay  W.   Stevens 

Fire    Underwriters     Inspection     Bureau     of     the     Pacific 

Coast,  The  Work  of W.  R.  Roberts 

"      Underwriting — Art   in    G.   Brown 

"  Peace  Readjustments  in Harold  Junker 

"  The    Practice    of Young  E.  Allison 

Fire   Waste — A   Personal  Responsibility E.   C.  Morgan 

"  "        and    Its    Prevention Harry  L.   Simpson 

Fire,   Water  and   Smoke,   The   Effect  of   On   a   Dry   Goods 

Stock     C.    E.   Allan 

Fires  and  Fire  Departments  in  San  Francisco — My  Early 

Experience  and   Recollection   of S.    R.   Weed 

"        and  Their  Causes Wm.    Sexton 

"        Large — in   American   Cities Herbert  Folger 

First    Steps     ^ Wm.   Maris 

Fish    Canneries,    Alaska Walter  P.  Porep 

Flotation  Process,  The J.  H.   Branscomb 

Flour — A  Lot  of .  .  H.  M.   Grant 

Flour    Milling    and   Hazards Craig  Owens 

Forest  Fires   ..." Percy  J.   Perry 

Forms     of     Policies Anon 

Forms   and  Policies E.  E.  Potter 

"       C.  Mason  Kinne 

"  "  "       Wm.    Sexton 

"        Faulty — A   Few   Familiar T.  D.  Boardman 

Forty-five  Years  Ago D.  B.  Wilson 

Fraud,   Misrepresentation    and   Concealment L.  L.  Bromwell 

Friendships,   Personal — Among  Insurance  Men B.   J.    Smith 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint Henry   S.   Manheim 

G 

Garage,   The- — With  Suggestions  for  Its  Construction   and 

Maintenance J.  H.  Morrow 

Garnishment     H.  A.  Thornton 

Garnishments    W.   S.   Goodfellow 

Before    Proofs    V.   C.   Driffield    . 

Generalities     J.  Hunter  Harrison 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's    Stand- 
point    A.  F.  Sewell 


YEAR 
1892 
1900 
1903 
1912 
1914 

1919 
1913 
1918 

1911 
1901 
1919 

1898 
1912 
1917 

1912 

1908 
1888 
1895 
1908 
1915 
1919 
1900 
1921 
1913 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1891 
1897 
1896 
1880 
1891 
1915 


1912 
1914 

1898 
1892 
1915 

1893 
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TITLE                                                                                                 AUTHOR  YEAR 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.   W.   Fenn  1881 

Grain   Field   Losses Wm,    Sexton  190) 

"      W.  H.  Lowden  1901 

Calvert   Meade  190 J 

"      V.  C.  Driffield  190) 

"      F.   G.   Argall  190> 

"          "        Fires    F.   L.  Emerick  1918 

H 

Hail  Insurance  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Territory Charles   A.   Wendler         1920 

Hazards  of  Moving  Picture  Theater Claude  W.  Mitchell  1915 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.  C.   Staniford  1905 

Hazards — Elements   of  Rating Edward  Brown  1880 

Ship    Building     W.   T.   Burwell  1918 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.   W.   Carpenter  1884 

Hops  as   a  Fire  Hazard A.   L.  Thompson  1897 

How  to   Advertise Calvert  Meade  1886 


Ills  We  Have,   The W.  J.  Dutton  1891 

Illumination,  Artificial,  The  Hazards  of G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

Imperial  Valley,  The Charles  Harris  1919 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.  K.  Drew  1908 

Influences  Prejudicial T.  D.  Boardman  1895 

Initiative     Henry  Tickner  1920 

Inspection     T.  C.   Shankland  1902 

Grayson  Dutton  1903 

"  Systematic,   Its   Aims,   Methods   and  Results.  .  F.  H.   Porter  1893 

Saw-Mill    A.  W.  Whitmer  1905 

Inspections Edward  Niles  1895 

"  Lee  McKenzie  1906 

J.  H.  Morrow  1896 

Instinct  in   Underwriting A.   S.  Murray  1890 

Insurable  Interest F.   B.   Kellam  1915 

J.  D.   Bailey  1880 

F.  W.   Sweet  1894 

T.   H.  Williams  1911 

of   a   Bailee,   The. F.  B.  Kellam  1905 

Inspection  of  Woodworkers,  Practical W.  T.  Burwell  1917 

Inspections,    Common    Fire   Hazards T.   H.  Williams  1915 

Insurance  Accounting W.  Gordon  Selwood  1915 

Insurance  Business,  Present-day  Phase  of  Fire Frank  Lock  1918 

Insurance  Business  as  It  Appears  to  the  Outsider Fred  G.  Clarke  1920 

Insurance   in  Asiatic   Countries W.  D.  Graham  1915 

Insurance  in   Cuba E.  G.  Manton  1915 

Insurance  and  the  Press John   Scott  Wilson  1890 
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TITLE 


AUTHOR 


Insurance    Federation    Alexander  Field 

Insurance  Legislation    Geo.   W.   Cartwright 

"  Press,   The    John  C.  Piver 

"  Brokers'   Association    D.    A.    Spencer 

"  Contract,  Suggestions  Upon  the T.   C.  Van  Ness 

"  Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby 

"  Education  and  Institute  Work D.  N.  Handy 

11  From    an   Educational    Standpoint Frederic  J.  Perry 

"  in    California,    History   of E.  W.  Carpenter 

"  Library,    The    Maude  E.  Inch 

"  Profession  of,  and  the  Man  it  Needs J.   H.   Schively 

"  Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.    G.   Heifner 

"  Commissioner's  Experience    Hon.   Harvey  Wells 

11  vs.   Underwriting Edward  Brown 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger 

Interior  Wiring CM.  Goddard 

K 

Kinne  Rule,  The Wm.    Sexton 

Know    Thyself Geo.  H.  Tyson 


YEAR 

1920 
1917 
1913 
1910 
1883 
1899 
1913 
1920 
1884 
1913 
1918 
1899 
1918 
1894 
1904 
1894 


1914 
1890 


Law,  The  Study  of  as  an  Aid  to   an  Insurance  Man.  .  .  .Chester  Deering  1898 

Leadership      Charles  A.   Colvin  1922 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance An  Attorney  1908 

Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1893 

and  Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

J.  F.  Houghton  1879 

"         Edward   Brown  1877 

Edward    Brown  1878 

A.  D.  Smith  1882 

T.  A.  Mitchell  1883 

L.  B.  Edwards  1884 

L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

Legislative   Indigestion    Percy  V.  Long  1917 

Liability  and  Compensation   Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Liability — When  to  Deny Wm.    Sexton  1902 

Lines— Theory   of    F.    G.    Argall  1895 

"     Prof.   A.  W.  Whitney       1905 

"     W.  H.  Gibbons  1914 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.   B.   Hill  1902 

Local  Agency,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a.  .  .Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee  1886 

"      Agents,    From   a   Standpoint M.   R.   Hook  1887 

11      The  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager Arthur  M.  Brown  1914 

"     the  Viewpoint  of  the  Special  Agent.  .Geo.   C.   Codding  1914 

Local   Agents    Geo.  W.   Spencer  1880 
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TITLE                                                                                                 AUTHOR  YEAR 

Local    Agents Wm.    Sexton  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1882 

T.  E.   Pope  1883 

W.  P.  Thomas  1884 

H.  M.  Grant  1885 

A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

C.  F.  Mullins  1887 

J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.  F.  Grant  1889 

C.  S.  Hill  1902 

Edwin  Parrish  •     1909 

and  Adjustments    R.  A.  Luke  1898 

By    a    Local Bruce  B.  Lee  1885 

The  Education  of R.  J.  Highland  1910 

Local,  Tribulations  of  a J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local    Board   Business — A   Plea   for H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

11        Organization    H.  M.   Grant  1897 

Local  Boards  and  State  Associations — The  Relation  of  to 

the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.   Stephens  1912 

Local  Insurance  Agent,  The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of.  .G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward J.    H.    DeVeuve  1892 

Forward    H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loose  Adjustments Thos.    H.   Anderson  1$16 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the  Element  of  Estimation  in.  .H.  M.  Grant  1891 
Losses — Settlement   of   Under   Policies   of   General   Insur- 
ance      F.  B.  Kellam  1901 

Losses   and   Adjustments L.   L.   Bromwell  1877 

G.  W.   Spencer  1878 

Geo.  D.  Dornin  1879 

Wm.   Sexton  1880 

"           . J.  R.  Garniss  1882 

Z.  P.   Clark  1883 

W.L.Chalmers  1884 

T.  W.  Fenn  1885 

W.   P.   Thomas  1886 

C.  P.  Ferry  1886 

A.  J.  Wetzlar  1891 

W.  L.  Chalmers  1887 

W.  H.  Lowden  1887 

Lumber  and  Shingles — The  Cost  of  Manufacturing A.   W.   Thornton  1906 

Mills  of  the  Northwest Alex.   Field  1903 

"        Losses — Adjusting    Wm.  Sexton  1908 


M 

Managers — The  Assistant    W.  H.  Bagley 

Machinery     E.  W.  Carpenter 


1898 
1883 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Making  Moving  Picture  Negatives Weldon  D.  Whelan 

Management    of    Fire    Loss    Adjustments — Some    Mistakes 

in  the    W.   L.   Chalmers 

Manager — Local  Agent,    Special  Agent A.   Freshone 

"  "  "  "  "     Geo.  C.  Codding 

Manners    and    Mannerisms Wm.    Sexton 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of .W.  H.   Lowden 

Market   Value    Losses Calvert  Meade 

Measure   of   Damage T.  H.  Williams 

Methods  and  Results H.  W.  Fores 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method J.  A.  Faymonville 

Milk   Products,   The   Manufacture  of Douglas   Parker 

Mind  Our  Own  Business Wm.    Sexton 

Mining   Plants    Jerome   B   Walden 

Modern  Map  Methods Henry  J.  Morrison 

Motion  Pictures,  and  Their  Making W.   L.   Wallace 

Motion   Picture  Machines W.  E.  Hughes 

Moral    Obligation    Raymond  C.  Gillette 

Mortgagees'    Interest    L.   Beck 

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of Claude  W.  Mitchell 

Multiple    Lines     David  H.   Parry 

Mutual    Competition    .  .D.   A.   McKinley 

Myths   and   Paradoxes   of   Insurance Wm.   Deans 

N 

National  Board  Classification T.  H.  Williams 

Need  of   the   Hour,  The Herbert  Folger 

Newspaper   Press   and   Its   Treatment   of   Insurance   Ques- 
tions     F.  W.  Ballard 

Non-Cancellation   Clause    A.  W.  Thornton 

Non-Waiver   Stipulation,   The T.   C.  Van   Ness 

Norwich  Institute,   The W.    P.    Abel 

Nosin'  Round Wm.   Maris 

Now    and   Then Stephen  D.  Ives 

o 

Observations     Calvert  Meade 

Office  System A.  C.  Thornton 

Oils,    Oriental   and   Vegetable,    Storage    of    in    the    Pacific 

Northwest    A.   S.  Wheeler 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils  of J.   A.   Marston 

Organization  Upon  Broader  Lines V.  C.  Driffield 

Our  Extravagance T.  H.  Williams 

Over  Insurance    Chas.  Towe 

P 

Paper  Mill — Fire  Hazard  in  the W.  F.  Howarth 

Papers — On  the  Writing  of Herbert  Folger 


YEAR 
1916 

1897 
1914 
1914 
1906 
1891 
1914 
1915- 
1901 
1900' 
191$ 
1893 
1918 
1916 
1922 
1911 
1921 
1880 
1915 
1922 
1922 
1918 

1915 
1900 

1884 
1896 
1898 
1907 
1896 
1891 


1894 
1897 

1919 
1892 
1895 
1916 
1895 


1911 
1909. 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Past  Pleasures  vs.   Present  Comfort A.   R.   Gunnison 

Treaty   With   the  Future D.  R.  Atkinson 

Penitent   Brother,    Our Bruce  B.   Lee 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams 

Personal    Equation    (The) Frank   S.    Glover 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards W.   H.   Gibbons 

Its   Relation  to  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.  W.  Fenn 

Philippines Herbert   L.   Callon 

Plate   Glass    Insurance J.  R.  Hillman 

Pleasures  of  Being  in  the  Business T.  C.  Coogan 

Policy   Limitations — Effect   of   on  Agents Thomas  S.  Deering 

Policy  Forms  and  Clauses .T.  H.  Williams 

Policy  of  Insurance — Should   It   Be   a   Contract  of  Abso- 
lute Indemnity  ?    Geo.  D.   Dornin 

Policy — Standard  Form  of D.  A.  Spencer 

"     — The  Written   Part   of  the Edward    Brown 

"  Forms — Ancient  and  Modern .A.   R.    Gunnison 

Policy  Forms,  Jokers  in W.   H.   Gibbons 

Policies — Forms    of B.    Faymonville 

"        " W.  L.  Chalmers 

J.   M.   Thompson 

" J.  D.  Bailey 

Policies — Forms    of W.  L.  Chalmers 

"        " Geo.  Easton 

"        " W.  J.  Landers 

" W.  J.  Landers 

Popular   Ignorance    in    re   the   Theory   of    Fire    Insurance 

and  the  Policy   Conditions J.  K.  Hamilton 

Potash    Industry    F.   J.   Perry 

Portland's  First  Year  in  Fire  Prevention Jay  W.  Stevens 

Press,   The — As   an   Adjuster V.  C.  Driffield 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.  Sexton 

Profit — Insurance    George  E.   Townsend 

Profit    Insurance Elliott   G.   Potter 

Proper  Vice B.  Faymonville 

"      T.  H.  Williams 

Progress   in   the  Wrong  Direction Sam  R.  Weed 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.   Osborn 

Publicity Washington  Irving 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel W.  H.  Gibbons 

Q 

Qualifications  of  Modern  Special  Agent George  E.   Young 

Quartz  Mill  Plazards W.  W.  Hanscom 

Quotations    From'  the    Publications    of    the    Committee    on 

Publicity  and  Education A.  P.  Lange 


YEAR 

1894 
1892 
1921 
1887 
1912 
1922 
1899 
1904 
1889 
1915 
1895 
1910 
1919 
1915 

1889 
1903 
1892 
1897 
1915 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1878 

1879 
1918 
1916 
1894 
1909 
1918 
1922 
1888 
1913 
1915 
1907 
1909 
1901 


1922 
1882 
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TITLE  AUTHOR  YEAR 

R 

Raisin   Industry,   The Thomas  V.  Humphreys     1922 

Rate — Is  the,  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger  1904 

Rate   Making    J.   V.   Spear  1911 

Rate  Rub,  The Guy  Francis  1899 

*'      Wars  and  the  Remedy F.  C.  H.  Robins  1914 

Rates   and   Lines A.  A.  Andre  1893 

"       Insurance — State    Registration    of Eastern  Underwriter        1910 

11       of    Fire    Insurance — The    Too    Low    Cost    for    the 
Company.     Why?      Cost  of  Fire  Insurance — The 

Too  High  to  the  People.     Why? Wm.  Sexton  1909 

Rating     Geo.  W.  Dornin  1900 

"          Development  of   Scientific Elliott   Middleton  1921 

Schedule W.  J.  Landers  1906 

11           Schedules.   Here  and  Elsewhere Geo.  K.  Harris  1917 

Rebate   Evil    J.  L.  Fuller  1902 

Reinforced   Concrete,    Buildings   of Prof.  C.  Derleth,  Jr.        1910 

Re-insurance     Thos.  H.  Anderson  1915 

Reinsurance    Controversy,    A W.  M.   Speyer  1901 

Reinsurance    General — Settlement   of    Losses    Under    Poli- 
cies  of    F.   B.   Kellam  1901 

Relation   of   Insurance  to   Banking Francis  W.  Wolfe  1916 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use   and   Occupancy   and   Profit   Insur- 
ance     C.  C.  Kinney  1910 

Replacement,   Manufacturers'   Cost  of Wm.  Maris  1904 

Requirements   of   the   Times F.   G.  Argall  1896 

Retrospective,    A    J.  P.  Moore  1913 

L.  L.  Bromwell  1897 

Rice  Mills    R.  E.  Swearinger  1920 

Risks    on    Outside    Buildings A.  A.  Andre  1897 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination Herbert  Folger  1902 

Round   and   Round Geo.  F.  Grant  1900 

Round-up  of  An  Arson  Gang J.  T.  Stealey  1916 

s 

Salary   Solicitor   System  in   San  Francisco R.   C.  Medcraft  1899 

Salvaging    Merchandise    Damaged    by    Fire,     Water    and 

.  Smoke     David  Isaacs  1911 

San   Francisco  Disaster,   The J.  L.  Fuller  1906 

Tariff,   The    C.  B.  Hill  1897 

Saw-mill  Fires,   Universal  Causes  of W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Schedule,   Our  Present,   The  Practical  Application  of .  .  .  .H.  E.  Parkhurst  1893 

Schedule   Rating    Alex.  Field  1908 

Science  and  Underwriting,   or  Microscopic  Hazards C.  Mason  Kinne  1883 

Scientific     Bookkeeping     and    the     Adjustment     of     Book 

Losses,  With  and  Without  Books F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill   Question,    Some  Remarks  on  the L.  W.  Wright  1901 

Mills    F.  L.  Emerick  1913 
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TITLE                                                                                                 AUTHOR  YEAR 

Shipbuilding  and  its  Hazards W.   T.   Burwell  1918 

Short   Rate    Cancellations R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Sketches  on  the  Road A.  C.  Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction   of  Wood F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a Wm.  Sexton  1898 

Southwest,    The    H.   B.   Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional   Ownership T.  H.  Williams  1913 

Sparks    and    Spray W.   J.  Dutton  1884 

Special   and  the   Compact A.  A.  Andre  1892 

"        The,   From   a   Local's   Standpoint F.  D.  Brown  1896 

"        From   the  Viewpoint  of  the Geo.    C.    Codding  1914 

What  the,   Requires  From  the  Office A.   R.   Grim  1897 

"        The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent J.  Cunningham  1905 

The  Northwest    J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent  Abroad,  The Percy  J.  Perry  1922 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

"    Hugh  Craig  1895 

"    Whitney  Palache  1895 

"    Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

11       Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a J.  Cunningham  1908 

"       Agent    in    His   Various   Relations H.  B.  Tickner  1917 

"       Agents    Geo.  F.  Grant  1884 

"       Z.  P.   Clark  1889 

Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

"              "       and  Their  Relation  to  the  Management.  .  .  J.   B.  Walden  1908 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of R.  C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous    Combustion     C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.   E.   O'Neill  1908 

Prof.    E.   O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,    The  Value   of   the W.   S.   Davis  1898 

"             Equipment,    The    Installation    of G.  A.   R.   Heuer  1911 

"             Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.    M.    Brown  1903 

11            Inspection    G.  M.  Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"      California T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

State  Agents  Associations  Local,  Value  to  the  Companies.  John  F.   Lyon  1918 

State   Fire   Insurance    McKee    Sherrard  1916 

State   Supervision — Federal   Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer — The  Hazard  of  the Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various   States V.  C.  Driffield  1889 

Sub-Agents,   Commissions   and   Compensations  to W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation    S.  G.  Williams  1903 

Suggestions     Chester  Deering  1908 

A  Few V.  C.  Driffield         ■  1906 

of   a   Newspaper   Man H.   H.   Bigelow  1896 


PAPERS  READ— 1877  TO  1922 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator 

Statistics     Geo.  W.  Spencer 

A.  D.  Smith 

"  E.  W.  Carpenter 

Statistics    A.  P.  Flint 

O.   H.   Cole 

Statistics    CD.  Haven 

"  *.  .  W.  H.  Lowden 

"  The  Lack  of  Proper 4l.  D.  Smith 

"  Pacific    Coast    W.  H.  Lowden 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn 

Value  of B.   J.    Smith 

Subtraction     R.  W.  Osborn 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,  and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey 

Sugar   Industry    C.   L.    Spear 

T 

Talk,  A F.  J.  Devlin 

Tariff   Associations — The   Growth   of Herbert  Folger 

Taxation Herbert  H.  Brown 

Temperamental   Hazards   of   the   Automobile W.   M.   Patterson 

Tenants   Improvement  Adjustments T.  C.   Shankland 

Texas     i J.  V.   Spear 

The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention  and  How  to  Attain  It J.  H.  Schively 

Theater  Hazard,  The W.  S.  DuVal 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man Edward  Niles 

Threshing  Machines — Growing  Grain  Fires Frank  L.   Emerick 

Tobacco,    California    Wm.  Maris 

Trifles,  Unconsidered Geo.   C.   Pratt 

u 

Underwriting  by   Schedule Edwin   Parrish 

Underwriters'    Laboratories   Incorporated    Geo.  M.  Robertson 

Underwriters'  Laboratories W.  H.  Merrill 

Automobile  Offerings — As  Viewed  from  a 

Ringside   Seat    Lloyd   S.   Day 

Pilgrimage Franz   Jacoby 

Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus,   Their  Values.  .  .  .  A.  W.  Ross 
Underwriting  as   an  Exact   Science W.    S.  DuVal 

The   Agnostic   Element  of A.    S.    Sewell 

Conditions  in  San  Francisco,  The  Present.  Adam  Gilliland 

Underwriting   From    a    Legal    Standpoint Lloyd  Baldwin 

11       "   Local    Agent's    Standpoint W.  T.  Broderick 

Usages  of A.  R.  Gunnison 

Net  Lines  and  Daily  Report  Examination. Chas.  A.  Colvin 

Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms Walter  F.  Keene 

Uniform  Forms    H.  L.  A.  Bates 


YEAR 
1915 

1877 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1897 
1888 
1888 
1904 
1894 
1900 
1906 
1921 


1896 
1892 
1915 
1922 
1911 
1902 
1916 
1904 
1896 
1918 
1920 
1888 


1916 
1910 
1921 

1922 
1900 
1912 
1899 
1898 
1907 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1919 
1913 
1917 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Unity  and  Co-operation  of  Underwriter  Agent  and  Broker.Walter   R.    Hamilton 

Universal   Causes   of   Saw-mill   Fires W.  M.  Patterson 

Universal    Schedule,     Is    the,    Adapted    to    Pacific    Coast 

Risks     Herbert  Folger 

University   Works    in    Insurance Prof.  A.  T.  Whitney 

Unprofitable   Classes    Members 

Frank  E.  Stone 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on  Pacific  Coast Geo.  E.  Townsend 

Insurance  Applying  to  Manufacturing 
Plants  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field.  .  .William  K.  Withers 

V 

Valuation   Clause    C.  R.  Harold 

Virginia  City  Fire,  History  of  the H.  H.  Bigelow 

w 

Waiver   and   Estoppel Peter  Winne 

Waiver  and  Estoppel,  Doctrine  of W.  J.  Nichols 

Waiver,    The    Doctrine   of    as    Relates   to   the    Adjustment 

of  Fire  Losses R.  T.  Archer 

Wanderings    E.G.  Sprowl 

Want,   The  Long  Felt J.  A.  Carey 

Washington   Laws    W.  W.  Hindman 

Water  Supply  of  Cities,  The Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde 

Waterworks   for  Fire   Protection R.  B.  Mathews 

Whaling  Industry  of  the  Pacific John  L.  Noble 

What  Do  We  Learn H.  M.   Grant 

What   W^ill   the   Harvest   Be  ? J.  F.  Edmonds 

What  the  Times  Demand Louis  Weinmann 

What  to  Do  When  the  Books  Are  Burned W.  H.  Lowden 

What  Proof  of  Loss  Should  Show V.  Cams  Driffield 

What  We  Are  Now  Doing  and  What  We  Intend  Doing  in 

the   Future    Jay  W.  Stevens 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard R.  H.  Delafield 

"       Problem,  The  Association \ Calvert  Meade 

Wiring — Interior CM.  Goddard 

Women  as  Local  Agents J.  M.  Holmes 

Wood,   Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  May 


YEAR 
1921 
1915 

1893 
1904 
1915 
1917 
1916 

1919 

1921 

1893 


1885 
1915 

1909 
1890 
1901 
1914 
1907 
1913 
1917 
1892 
1902 
1894 
1890 
1915 

1919 
1901 
1899 
1894 
1901 
1903 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 

Of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Organized  February  23,   1876 

*Bailey,  Jas.  D.,   General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,  E.  T.,   General  Agent,   California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelow,   H.   H.,    General  Agent,    Home  Mutual   Insurance   Co. 
*Brush,  R.  G.,   City  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,   Edw.,   General  Agent,   Faneuil  Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bromwell,  L.  L.,   Special  Agent,   Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.  J.,   General  Agent,  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,   Z.  P.,  Agent,   German-American  Insurance  Co. 
*Dick,   B.   C,  Agent,   Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
*Doolan,    Wm.,    Special   Agent,    State    Investment   Insurance   Co. 
*Dornin,   Geo.  D.,   Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Garniss,   J.   R.,   Adjuster. 

*Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,   J.  W.,  Agent,   Scottish  Commercial  Insurance   Co. 
*Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  -Co. 

*Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,   San  Francisco  Agency,  Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.,  Adjuster. 

*Macdonald,  William,   Surveyor,   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
*Magill,  R.  H.,   General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
*Potter,  E.  E.,  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,   General  Agents. 
*Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

*Smith,  A.  D.,   General  Agent,  Northwestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 
*Smith,   Henry,    Special  Agent,   Liverpool  &  London   &   Globe   Insurance   Co. 
*Snow,  H.  W.,   Special  Agent,   Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

*  Spencer,  Geo.  W.,   Special  Agent  iEtna  Insurance  Co. 

*  Staples,  J.  W.,  Adjuster. 


*  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List    of    Officers    and    Committees    of   the    Fire   Underwriters'    Association    of   the 
Pacific   since   organization: 


Year  President 

1876  *Benjamin   P.    Low 

1877  *George  D.  Dornin 

1878  *  Augustus    P.    Flint 

1879  *Caspar  T.   Hopkins 

1880  *Geo.   W.    Spencer 

1881  *L.    L.   Bromwell 

1882  *George   F.   Grant 

1883  *E.   W.   Carpenter 

1884  *William    Sexton 

1885  *C.   Mason  Kinne 

1886  *Zenas   P.    Clark 

1887  *John  W.  Staples 

1888  *Wm.    L.    Chalmers 

1889  *L.  B.  Edwards 

1890  *Bernard    Faymonville 

1891  *Wm.   H.   Lowden 

1892  Henry  M.   Grant 

1893  *  Stephen   D.   Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 

1895  V.   Cams   Driffield 

1896  Herbert  Folger 

1897  R.  W.  Osborn 

1898  Louis  Weinmann 

1899  *  Edward  Niles 

1900  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1901  Geo.  W.  Dornin 

1902  Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

1903  Whitney   Palache 

1904  Jacob    L.    Fuller 

1905  A.  W.  Thornton 

1906  F.    B.    Kellam 

1907  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1908  *John  W.   Gunn 

1909  Adam  Gilliland 

1910  Frank  C.   Staniford 

1911  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1912  *F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1913  T.  H.  Williams 

1914  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1915  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1916  Washington   Irving 

1917  Walter  P.   Porep 

1918  Edwin  Parrish 

1919  G.  A.  R.  Heuer 

1920  Frank   L.    Emerick 

1921  William  Deans 

1922  Louis   H.    Earle 


Vice-President 
*Henry    H.    Bigelow 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 
*Edward   Brown 

*  Andrew   D.    Smith 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*Geo.  F.  Grant 
*E.   W.  Carpenter 
*William    Sexton 
*C.    Mason    Kinne 

*  Zen  as  P.  Clark 
*John   W.    Staples 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

L.  B.  Edwards 
*Wm.  J.  Callingham 
*Wm.   H.  Lowden 

Henry   M.    Grant 

*  Stephen  D.  Ives 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

V.   Carus   Driffield 
Herbert  Folger 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Louis   Weinmann 

*  Edward  Niles 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons 
Whitney  Palache 
Jacob  L.  Fuller 
A.   W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 
Arthur  M.  Brown 

*John  W.   Gunn 
Adam   Gilliland 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
,  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
*F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 
T.  H.   Williams 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
Washington  Irving 
Walter  P.   Porep 
Edwin  Parrish 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer 
Frank  L.  Emerick 
William  Deans 

L.   H.   Earle 
Frederic  J.   Perry 


Secretary-Treasurer 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*Robert  H.   Naunton 
*0.  P.  Farnfield 
*Robert  H.   Naunton 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 
*Bernard   Faymonville 
*Bernard   Faymonville 

Thomas  W.  Fenn 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 

George  H.  Tyson 

*  Edward  Niles 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 

*  Calvert  Meade 

J.  Hunter  Harrison 
J.  Hunter  Harrison 
J.   Hunter  Harrison 


Deceased. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


1876  *L.   L.   Bromwell 

1877  *Edward   Brown 

1878  *  Andrew  D.   Smith 

1879  *  Augustus    P.    Flint 

1880  *George  F.   Grant 

1881  *George  W.  Spencer 

1882  *Thomas   E.   Pope 

1883  *George  F.  Grant 

1884  *George  P.   Grant 

1885  *George  F.   Grant 

1886  *H.  K.  Belden 

1887  *H.  K.   Belden 

1888  *W.  J.   Callingham 

1889  *Bernard    Faymonville 

1890  *H.  K.  Belden 

1891  *H.  K.  Belden 

1892  Alfred    Stillman 

1893  V.  Cams  Driffield 

1894  Herbert  Folger 

1895  R.  W.  Osborn 

1896  Frank  J.   Devlin 

1897  *Frank    G.    Argall 

1898  Whitney   Palache 

1899  *John  T.  Fogarty 

1900  *Edward   Niles 

1901  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1902  George  W.  Dornin 

1903  W.  H.  Gibbons 

1904  Whitney   Palache 

1905  J.   L.   Fuller 

1906  A.   W.   Thornton 

1907  F.   B.   Kellam 

1908  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1909  *John  W.  Gunn 

1910  Adam  Gilliland 

1911  Frank  C.  Staniford 

1912  T.   J.  A.  Tiedemann 


*  James   R.    Garniss 
*William  J.  Landers 
*01iver  H.  Cole 
*William   Macdonald 
*Edward  Brown 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*  Andrew  D.   Smith 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 
*Harvey  W.   Snow 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 

*  George  F.  Ashton 
*George  F.  Ashton 
*George  C.  Pratt 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

*  George  Easton 
*George  Easton 

*  George  Easton 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
*Franz   Jacoby 

Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin. 

*  Edward   Niles 
*Wm.  H.  Bagley 

*  Alfred   R.   Grim 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Rolla  V.  Watt 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Whitney  Palache 
F.  B.  Kellam 

*Louis  Weinmann 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
W.  H.   Gibbons 

*John   W.    Gunn 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Adam   Gilliland 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 

*Louis  Weinmann 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.   J.   A.  Tiedemann 
R.  W.  Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
A.   M.  Brown 


*  George   F.   Grant 

*  Andrew  D.   Smith 
*George  W.   Spencer 

*  Albert  R.   Gunnison 
*01iver   H.    Cole 

*C.    Mason   Kinne 
*Thomas  A.   Mitchell 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
*Calvert  Meade 
*Calvert  Meade 
Calvert   Meade 
Rolla  V.   Watt 
*Henry  K.  Belden 
Henry   M.   Grant 
Alfred  Stillman 
V.   Carus  Driffield 
*William   Sexton 

Jas.  H.  De  Veuve 
*John  T.  Fogarty 
Whitney   Palache 
Robert   P.   Fabj 
Leslie   A.   Wright 
Whitney  Palache 
Russell  W.   Osborn 
*William   Sexton 
*Louis  Weinmann 
*Louis  Weinmann 
George  W.   Dornin 
W.    H.    Gibbons 
George  W.   Dornin 
R.   W.  Osborn 
Herbert   Folger 
Herbert   Folger 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Frank  J.   Devlin 
Russell  W.   Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
W.   H.    Gibbons 
A.   W.   Thornton 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
*William   Sexton 
*John  W.   Gunn 
Herbert  Forger 
*Louis  Weinmann 
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1913  *F.    J.    Alex   Mayer 

1914  T.    H.   Williams 

1915  R.    C.   Medcraft 

1916  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1917  A.    M.    Brown 

1918  Walter  P.   Porep 

1919  Edwin  Parrish 

1920  H.   P.  Blanchard 

1921  Herbert  Folger 

1922  J.   L.  Fuller 


T.  H.  Williams 
*William    Sexton 
R.   C.   Medcraft 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
F.  C.  Staniford 
W.   Irving 
*Louis  Weinmann 
Washington  Irving 
Rolla  V.   Watt 
R.  W.  Osborn 
J.   L.  Fuller 

F.  B.  Kellam 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer 
F.   L.  Emerick 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
F.  L.   Emerick 

T.  J.  A.  Tiederman 
Edwin  Parrish 
Wm.  Deans 


W.  H.  Gibbons 
J.  L.  Fuller 
A.  M.   Brown 
Adam  Gilliland 
Herbert  Folger 
A.  W.  Thornton 
J.   L.   Fuller 
F.  B.   Kellam 
F.  J.  Devlin 
Walter  P.  Porep 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
Edwin  Parrish 
A.  W.  Thornton 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
Adam  Gilliland 
H.  A.  Heuer 
Wm.  Deans 
Arthur  Brown 
R.  W.   Osborn 
L.  H.   Earle 
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1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*Edwin  W.  Carpenter,  Editor 
*Alexander  J.   Wetzlar,   Editor 

*  Alexander  J.   Wetzlar,   Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.    Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,    Editor 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton, 
A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton, 


Wm.   Macdonald,    Associate   Editor. 


G.   F.   Grant,    Associate   Editor 


*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*  Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

*Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editors 
Associate  Editors 


A.  W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton,   Associate  Editors 

A.  W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton   and   G.   A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton   and  G.   A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton   and   G.   A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton   and   G.   A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton   and   G,  A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton  and  G.   A.  R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton   and  G.   A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton   and    William    Deans,    Associate  Editors 

A.  C.  Thornton  and  William  Deans,  Associate  Editors 

A.  C.   Thornton,    Editor 

A.  C.   Thornton,   Editor 

A.  C.   Thornton,   Editor 
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DINNER 

t 

*  George  W.    Spencer 

1908 

*Georg 

e  W.    Spencer 

1909 

*C.    Mason   Kinne 

1910 

Dixwell  Hewitt 

1911 

H.   P. 

Blanchard 

1912 

H.   P. 

Blanchard 

1913 

H.   P. 

Blanchard 

1914 

W.   0. 

Way  man 

1915 

W.   0. 

Way  man 

1916 

F.   M. 

Branch 

1917 

A.   M. 

Brown 

1918 

F.   M. 

Branch 

1919 

F.    M. 

Branch 

1920 

H.   P. 

Blanchard 

1921 

H.   P. 

Blanchard 

1922 

H.   P. 

Blanchard 

COMMITTEE. 

*George   F.    Grant 
*C.   Mason  Kinne 
*K    C.    Morrison 
W.    B.   Hopkins 
W..  O.   Wayman 
W.    0.   "Wayman 
W.    O.   Wayman 
T.   J.   A.   Tiedemann 
F.    M.    Branch 
H.    P.    Blanchard 
A.    W.    Thornton 
H.    P.    Blanchard 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
F.   M.    Branch 
F.    M.    Branch 
F.   M.    Branch 


^Deceased. 
tFrom  first  banquet   in  1881  to   1908. 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


cton.   Geo  W 

1920 

.dams.    C   C 

1921 

gnew,   F   J 

1904 

.itken,    S   R 

1920 

.lberti,   Geo   F 

1918 

.llan,   C   E 

1910 

.lien,   Harvey   A 

1918 

.llison,   Claude  H 

i922 

.llyne,   Frank 

1918 

.nderson,   A  C 

1911 

.nderson,   C  H 

1905 

nderson,   John   E 

1919 

mdrews,   F  W 

1920 

mkele,  J  H 

1898 

ippleton,   G   C 

1919 

irchambauldt,  G  A 

1919 

Lrcher,   R   T 

1908 

Ltherstone,  Thos  E 

1921 

Ltkins,   F   E 

1911 

Ltkinson,  D  Ross 

1920 

Ukinson,  W  L 

1921 

Austin,   J  E 

1912 

Lvery,   Frank   M 

1908 

Jadger,   H  F 

1921 

Jailey,   A  T 

1913 

Jaker,  Harold  A 

1921 

Baldwin,    0  D 

1913 

Sanks,   J   H 

1907 

*arr,   Wm  T 

1919 

Jarraud,   Wm   K 

1918 

Jarry,   D   A 

1916 

fcarsotti,  Chas  L 

1911 

Jeales,   John  T 

1919 

Seard,   D   L 

1921 

Seek,   Philip 

1920 

Jeckman,   E   T 

1922 

Senkie,    G  P 

1922 

ienner,   Harry 

1898 

Sentley,   L  V 

1922 

Sergen,   Ben   C 

1920 

Jerry,    Geo   P 

1921 

Mlleter,   W  A 

1918 

Sisby,   T  A 

1922 

Jlanchard,   H  P 

1902 

iliss,   Walter  E 

1915 

421  Pine   st    S   F 
Los   Angeles 

333  California   st    S  F 
451    California    st    S   F 
100    Sansome   st   S   F 
444   California   st    S   F 

334  Pine   st    S   F 

Pine  &  Montgomery  S  F 
Melhorn  Bldg   Seattle 
Los   Angeles 
Collins   Bldg   Seattle 
223-231    Sansome  st  S  F 
Hollingsworth  Bldg  L  A 

240  Montgomery    st    S   F 
504  Mohawk  Bd  Spokane 
401    California   st   S  F 
Chapman   Bldg,   L   A 

N    31st   Billings    Mont 
Alaska   Bldg   Seattle 
Wilcox   Bldg   Portland 

422  Symons  Bid  Spokane 
320   Alaska  Bid   Seattle 
204   Pine   st   S  F 

911    Mer   Ex   Bid    S   F 
202    Sansome   st    S   F 
Cit   Nat   Bk   Bid   L   A 
Fresno   Cal 

Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 
234    Sansome   st   S  F 
7th  floor  Ins  Ex    S   F 
222    Sansome    st    S   F 
204    Pine   st    S   F 

241  Pine   st   S   F 
Sacramento   Cal 

Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

108    Sansome   st    S   F 

341    Sansome   st    S   F 

210    Sansome   st    S   F 

354   Pine    st    S   F 

519   California   st   S  F 

369   Pine   st   S   F 

451    California   st    S   F 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 

401    California   st    SF 

Lewis   Bid   Portland 


Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Iml  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Chf  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
GenAgtFireln 
Special  Agent 
SpAgtAutoDpt 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
SupAgenNW 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Manager 

MgrSprRisks 
Manager 
SpAgtAutoDpt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Sup  Auto  Dpt 
Secy-Treas 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Manager 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Hd  Examiner 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Gen'l  Agent 
Adjr  &  Inves 
Office  Mgr 
Ch  Coun  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Secretary 
Special  Agent 


Mullin   Acton  Co. 

Geo.  H  Tyson  Agency 

Northern  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd  . 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Commercial  Union   Assur.   Co.,   Ltd. 

New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
Springfield  F.  &  M    Ins.  Co. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
London  &  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 

Marsh  &   McLennan 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Royal   &   Queen   Insurance   Co's 
L.  &  L.  &  G.  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Board  of   Underwriters 

A.  T.   Bailey  Agency 

B.  Goodwin  Agency 

Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  Co's 
Royal   &   Queen   Insurance   Co's 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 
Phoenix  Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 
National  Union  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Wright  &   Kinbrough  Local  Agency 
California   Insurance   Co. 
Selbach   &  Deans 
New  York   Underwriters  Agency 
Geo.    H.    Tyson  Agency 
Bentley   &   Johnson 

Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Home   Insurance   Co. 
Fidelity-Phenix   Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Boustin,   A  H 
Booth,   W  T 
Boothby,    M    B 
Bovee,    S    II 
Box,    L    II 
Boyd,   R  T 
Boyer,   Z   M 
Bradbury,   T    D 
Brainerd,    L   N 
Branch,   P  M 
Breeden,    John    P 
Breeding,  W   I[ 
Brochiero,  Jos  E 
Brocksieper.   J   T 
Brooks,    Geo.    AY 
Brown,   A  M   Jr 
Brown.    Grant   R 
Brown,    H   H 
Brown.  Kenneth  M 
Brown,   W   L 
Bryant.    O   W 
Burke,   H   R 
Burnside,   P   M 
Burson.   L   N 
Burwell,   W   T 
Bushnell,  Asa  N 
Buswell.   H   C   R 
Byrne,    E   J 
Byxbee,    E   R 

Caine,    E   P 
Camp,    Gilman  L 
Campbell,   J   E 
Cardwell,   F  W 

Carlisle,    C   F 
Carlson,   John   A 
Carlyon,   Wm   C 
Carr,   Richard   M 
Cassell,   Wm   P 
Cassidy,   J   A 
Castle,   Theodore 
Chandler,  Logan  B 
Chapman,   A  J 
Chase,   Leander 
Chetwood,    W   K 
Christian.    D    M 
Churchill,   P   B 
Clark.    D   W 
Clarke,   Arthur  A 


|1921 
1919 
1920 

19  2  2 
19-21 
1909 
1912 
1921 

;1918 

|1908 
1920 

;1906 
1921 
1921 

|1907 
1922 
192  0 
1901 
1913 
1918 
1920 

'1898 
1916 
1917 
1912 
1919 
1902 

|1921 
1921 


I 


1908 
1913 
1921 
|1918 
1922 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1914 
1921 


341    Sansome   st   S   F 
266    Bush    st    S   F 
Kearns  Bid  Salt  Lake 
210    Sansome   st    S   F 
Box  1515   Great  Falls 

333  Pine    st    S   F 
Helena   Mont 

Pac   Finance   Bid   L   A 

Portland 

341    Sansome   st    S   F 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S  F 

221    Sansome   st    S   F 

52  7    Tan   Nnys  Bid  L   A 

527    Yan   Xuys  Bid   L    A 

Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

150    Sansome   st    S   F 

Ford    Bid    Great    Falls 

202    Sansome    st    S   F 

401    California    st    S   F 

201    Sansome   st    S   F 

429    Union    Oil    Bid   L    A 

201    Sansome   st    S   F 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S   P 

Ins   Ex  Bid   S  F 

Seattle 

Clift  Bid  Salt  Lake 

Pine  &  Montgomery   S  F 

140    Sansome   st    S   F 

Pine  &  Montgomery   S  F 

374   Pine   st   S   F 
120   W  Granite  st  Butte 
Box  1515   Great  Falls 
436  Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 
223    Sansome   st   S   F 

334  Pine   st    S  F 
Mclntyre  Bid   Salt  Lake 
1323   Alaska  Bid   Seattle 
309    Colman    Bid    Seattle 
140    Sansome   st   S   F 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 
444   California    st    S   F 
358    Pine    st    S   F 

225   Pine   st    S  F 

906  Trust  &  Sav  Bid  L  A 

Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

Helena   Mont 

343    Sansome    st    S   F 

Rt  1  RFD  Los  Gatos  Cal 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Secretary 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Secy.-Treas 
Special  Agent 
State   Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Actg  City  Mgr 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Sp  Agt  Hail 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Dep  Asst  Mgr 
Gen'l  Agent 
Chf  City  Dept 
Sp  Agt  Auto  D 
Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Ind  Adjuster 


• 


New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
Crum  &  Forster  Agency 
Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 
Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Auto   Insurance  Co.   of  Hartford 
Conn.   &   Westchester  Fire   Ins.    C< 
Edward   Brown   &    Sons 
Auto    Insurance    Co. 
New  York  U/nderwriters  Agency 
Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  Co'a 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
Continental   Insurance"  Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
California   Insurance   Co. 
E.    Brown   &    Sons 
L.  &  L.  &   G.  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Edward   Brown   &    Sons 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co 
Miller,   Henley   &    Scott 
H.  M.  Newhall   &   Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
Bankers   &    Shippers   Insurance   C 
■Pacific    Coast    Adjusting   Bureau 
Geo.    H.    Tyson   Agency 
Hartford   Insurance   Co. 
California   Insurance   Co. 
Seeley   &  Co. 
Commercial   U/nion   Assur.    Co.,   Lt(M 

Willard  O.  Wayman 

Hartford   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  Cos.? 

Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Insurance   Co.   of   North  America 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Crum   &   Forster  Agency 

Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London,  Li 

Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co, 

Seeley   &   Co. 

Chapman    &    Nauman   Agency 

L.   &  L.   &  G.  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Chapman  &  Nauman  Co. 

Springfield  F.  &   M.   Insurance  Co. 

Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London,  Ltd 

California  Insurance   Co. 

Norwich   Union  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northwestern    National   Ins.    Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Clarke,   T   B                |1919 

266    Bush   st    S   F 

Clayton,    J   J 

1919 

249   Pine   st    S   F 

Clayton.    X    W   Jr     | 

1917 

Salt   Lake    City    Utah 

Cleary,   Geo   A 

1921 

222    Sansome    st    S   F 

Cleaves.    Frank 

1921 

401    California   st    S   F 

Clement.    Gerard 

1918 

Lewis    Bid   Portland 

Cleveland.    W   W 

1905 

374    Pine   st    S  F 

Coburn,    Hugh 

1920 

Salt  Lake  City 

Codding   Geo   C 

1902 

225    Sansome    st    S   F 

Coffey,    C   A 

1922 

Old  Xat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 

Coleman,    C   C 

1918 

906  10th  st  Modesto  Cal 

Colgrave,    Phil 

1922 

Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

Collins.    E    E 

1922 

234    Sansome    st    S   F 

Collins,    J   T 

1921 

369   Pine    st    S   F 

Colvin.    ('has    A 

1913 

202    Sansome   st   S   F 

Conley,   Clifford 

1912 

210    Sansome   st    S   F 

Cope,    Harry    S 

1916 

438   California   st    S  F 

Corwin,   Carl   N 

1918 

Rogers  Bid  Vancouver 

Cote,   Joseph   H 

1914 

Trust  &   Sav  Bid  L  A 

Countryman,   R  L 

1918 

234    Sansome   st    S   F 

Cox.   Walter 

1920 

30WBroadway  Salt  Lake 

Craft.    C    A 

1916 

222    Sansome    st    S   F 

Craig,   T  J 

1918 

223    Sansome   st    S   F 

Crandall,   J   E 

1906 

302   Haas   Bid  L  A 

Crooks.   J   C 

1914 

606   Montgomery   st    S   F 

Crux,    Geo    A 

1898 

2515   Broadway   S  F 

Culver,   Ray   C 

1918 

Helena   Mont 

Cusick,    Geo.   X 

1920 

Mer  Ex  Bid   S   F 

Dalziel,   J 

1916 

358   Pine   st   S   F 

Daniels,   L   B 

1920 

140    Sansome   st   S  F 

Davenport.  Dixwell 

1913 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 

Davies,    Geo   A 

1917 

108    Sansome   st    S   F 

Davis,   J   McCann 

1921 

114   Sansome   st   S   F 

Davis  Wbq    G 

1922 

216   Pine   st    S   F 

Dawson,   Victor   E 

1920 

Mer  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 

Deans,   Win 

1910 

108    Sansome   st   S  F 

Dearborn.    G   W 

1908 

244   Pine   st    S   F 

Decker,   Ray 

1918 

451    California   st   S  F 

Deering,    Thos    S 

1918 

334   Pine   st   S   F 

Dennis,   J   J 

1899 

438    California   st    S   F 

De   Paoli,   John   W 

1918 

451   California   st   S   F 

De  Veuve.    C 

1907 

407   Pine    st    S  F 

Devine,    Geo   E 

1905 

438   California   st    S   F 

Dibble,   L   L 

1912 

254    Sona   Bid   Boise  Ida 

Dick,   A   G 

1922 

332   Pine   st   S   F 

Dick,   Fred   S 

1915 

369   Pine   st   S    F 

Dinsmore,   H   M 

1912 

22   Liedesdorff   st   S   F 

Doolin,   A   B 

1920 

223    Sansome   st   S   F 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Sup  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Local  Agent 
SpAgAutoDpt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Res  Spl  Agent 
Secretary 
JointAsstAgt 
SupImRiskDp 
Sup  Agencies 
Sp  Agt  &  Adj 

Special  Agent 
AsstMgFInDp 

Treasurer 
President 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Dept  Manager 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Mg  Marine  Dp 
Special  Agent 
Adjuster 
Gen'l  Agent 
Sup  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Gen'l  Agent 
SupInlMarine 


Crum  &  Forster  Agency 
Vulcan    Fire    Insurance    Co. 
California   Insurance   Co. 
Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London,  Ltd. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Hartford  Fire   Insurance  Co. 
Willard  O.  Wayman  Agency 
Insurance    Co.    of    North   America 
Springfield  F.   &   M.    Insurance  Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
A.    B.    Shoemake   Co. 
Commercial   Union  Assur.   Co.,  Ltd. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Soc,  Ltd. 
Conn.    &   Westchester   Fire   Ins.   Co. 
A.    T.    Bailey   Agency 
Geo.    H.    Tyson   Agency 
Hartford   Fire   Insurance   Co. 
Insurance   Co.   of   North   America 
West.   Am.  Auto  &  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Norwich   Union   Fire   Ins.    Co.,   Ltd. 
Guardian  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Springleld  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Pacific   Underwriters 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Landis   &   Brickell 

Chapman  &  Nauman  Agency 

Seeley   &   Co. 

Bankers   &    Shippers   Insurance   Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Marsh   &  McLennan 

Miller,   Henley   &    Scott 

Selbach   &   Deans 

North  British  &  Merc.  Insurance  Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Xiagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Dubuque  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Hartford  Fire   Insurance  Co. 

Selbach   &   Deans 

London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 

Conn.    &   Westchester  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Millers  National  Insurance  Co. 

Insurance   Co.   of  North   America 
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TITLE 


COMPANY 


Dornin,   John  C 

1899 

Dowell,   B   L 

1921 

Doyle.    H    G 

1921 

Dunlop,   Chas   E 

1918 

Dunn..    Hugh   C 

1919 

Dunne,    Henry    S 

1913 

Durden,    H   L 

1921 

Dunsmore,   T  L 

1921 

Dutton,   Grayson 

1902 

Earle,    L   H 

1912 

Ehrhorn,    Adolph 

1920 

Eldred,   E   P 

1906 

Ellis,   Raymond  L 

1920 

Elster,   F   H 

1920 

Emerick,  Frank  L 

1909 

English,    Munro 

1913 

Ensign,    H  R 

1918 

Erlin,    George 

1920 

Evans,   E   F 

1915 

Evans,   Jay 

1920 

Evans,   Matt  B 

1914 

Parr,  F  H 

1904 

Faull,   John  A 

1915 

Faust,   M   E 

1911 

Feeley,   Philip 

1920 

Feyen,   L   G 

1918 

Field,   Alex  A 

1915 

Fischer,   B   C 

.1915 

Fisher,    I   M   Jr 

1911 

Floyd,   W  B 

1922 

Folger,   Roy    S 

1911 

Follansbee,  A  W  Jr 

1920 

Ford,   Edwin   G 

1918 

Fores,   H  W 

1898 

Fortmann,   W   G 

1904 

Fotheringham,  E  C 

1919 

Fox,   E   C 

1922 

Frank,   Harry   M* 

1921 

Frazier,   Walter  A 

1909 

Frazier,   Walter   G 

1921 

French,    C   D 

1912 

French,    John    S 

[1901 

Frith,   T  T 

1900 

Fritschi,    John  B 

1911 

Fuller,   John  H 

|1904 

Funck,   H  A 

|1919 
1 

225   Pine   st   S   F 
160    Sansome   st   S   F 
202    Sansome   st    S   F 
Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 
Bx  1644  Butte  Mont 
334   Pine   st   S   F 
401    Sansome   st   S   F 
Sherlock    Bid  Portland 
401   California   st   S   F 

438   California   st   S  F 
Van  Nuys  Bid  L  A 
Bx  965   Fresno    Cal 
230    Sansome   st   S  F 
40    Oak   st  Fresno   Cal 
309   Colman  Bid   Seattle 

222  Sansome   st    S   F 
Seattle 

401    California   st   S   F 
Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

223  Sansome   st    S   F 
Alaska   Bid   Seattle 

223    Sansome   st    S   F 
374   Pine   st   S   F 
524   S  Spring  st  L  A 
223    Sansome   st   S   F 
Cit   Nat   Bk   Bid  L   A 
Pine  &   Montgomery  S  F 
638  Hellman  Bid  L  A 
638  Hellman  Bid  L  A 
202    Sansome   st   S   F 
201    Sansome   st   S  F 
401    California    st    S   F 
Mehlhorn   Bid   Seattle 
201    Sansome   st   S   F 
Portland,  Or 
Alaska   Bid   Seattle 
362   Pine    st    S   F 
Heard  Bid  Phoenix 
241    Sansome   st    S   F 
241    Sansome    st    S   F 
24  Bailey  Blk  Helena 
401    California   st    S   F 
Brd   Trade   Bid  Portland 
241    Sansome    st    S   F 
201    Sansome    st    S   F 
108    Sansome   st   S  F 


Asst  Manager 
GnAgtAutoDp 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Special  Agent 
ChUnderw't'r 
Special  Agent 
Mgr  City  Dept 

SupSpSerDpt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Mgr  Fire  Dpt 
Sp  Agt  Auto 
Special  Agent 
JointAsstMgr 
Branch  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 

Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
AsstMgrMetD 
Local  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Marine  Secy 
Ind  Adjuster 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
MgPacCoastD 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
State  Agent 
Asst  Secy 
Ind  Adjuster 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 


Springfield  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 

Commercial   Union  Assur.   Co.,   Lt< 

Edward  Brown   &    Sons 

A.   T.   Bailey  Agency 

Springfield  F.  &   M.  Insurance  Co. 

Niagara   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Sun   Insurance   Office 

Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 

Hartford  Fire   Insurance   Co. 
Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Royal   &   Queen   Insurance   Co's 
Landis   &   Brickell 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance   Co.,  Ltd. 
Pacific   Coast   Adjusting   Bureau 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.    Co.,   Ltc 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Royal   &    Queen   Insurance   Co's 

Royal   &    Queen   Insurance   Co's 
Willard   O.   Wayman  Agency 

Insurance   Co.   of   North   America 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltc 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltc 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltc 
A.   T.   Bailey 

Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Co's 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co. 


Scottish  Union  &  Nat'l  Ins.  Co's 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,   Ltd. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Fred   S.  James  &   Co. 
Royal   &    Queen  Insurance   Co's 
B.    Goodwin   Agency 
B.    Goodwin   Agency 
Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 


B.    Goodwin  Agency 
Scottish  Union  &  Nat'l  Ins. 
Selhach   &   Deans   Agency 


's 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 
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YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITTLE 


COMPANY 


Gabrielson,   C  D 
Gallegos,   R 
Gardiner,   T   M 
Gardner,   Nicholas 
Gay,   J  Robb 
Gedney,   Philip   W 
Giesy,   A  W 
Gillette,   R   C 
Gilliland,   Adam 
Gilliland,   Will 
Gilmore,   H   K 
Gilmore,   W   W 
Glover,   F   S 
Godfrey,    M   C 
Goff,   R   J 
Goggin,   G  E 
Goodwin,   Benj 
Gordon,   John   M 
Gordon,    Sam   G 
Gray,    Geo.    T 
Greenwalt,   C  L 
Gregg,   H  G 
Griffen,   E   F 
Grove,   W  W 
Guerraz,    Geo   F 
Guthrie,   R  W 

Hackett,   Arthur   S 
Hackett,   Wm   H 
Hackmeier,   W   O 
Hagen,   H   B 
Hale,   L   M 
Hall,    Almon   J 
Hall,   Philip   G 
Hamilton,    K   C 
Hammond,   J   J 
Hansen,    G  R 
Harold,   Curtis   R 
Harris,    Chas 
Harris,    R   L 
Harrison,    E   W 
Harrison,  J  Hunter 
Hatcher  J   B 
Heatfield,   A   S 
Heath,   Thomas   S 
Heintz,   F   J 
Helfrick,   W   E 
Heltzell,   A   C 
Henderson,   John 


1904 
1907 
1912 
1918 
1909 
1917 
1898 
1917 
|1899 
1922 
1922 
1915 
1915 
1921 
1922 
1901 
1900 
1916 
1918 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1918 
1919 
1915 
1919 

1921 
1913 
1918 
1915 
1910 
1913 
1918 
1921 
1910 
1922 
1917 
1919 
1914 
1917 
1906 
[1909 
|1918 
|1912 
|1918 
|1919 
|1913 
|1922 


NW  Bank  Bid  Portland 

438  California  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 

Gas  &  Elec  Bldg  Denver 

Spokane,  Wash 

646  Title  Ins  Bid  L  *A 

114  Sansome  st  S  F 

Spokane 

438    California   st   S   F 

438   California   st   S   F 

Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

332   Pine   st   S   F 

416  Lewis  Bid  Portland 

234    Sansome   st   S   F 

140    Sansome   st   S   F 

369    Pine    st    S   F 

241    Sansome   st    S  F 

369   Pine    st    S   F 

302   Lewis    Bid   Portland 

Hillcrest  Av  Berkeley  Cal 

438    California   st    S   F 

438    California    st    S   F 

815  S  Spring  st  San  Jose 

438   California   st   S   F 

444   California   st   S   F 

369   Pine   st   S   F 

204   Pine   st    S   F 
369   Pine   st   S   F 
202    Sansome    st    S   F 
Security   Bid   Spokane 
202    Sansome   st    S   F 
Sonoma  Bid  Boise  Ida 
324   California   st    S   F 
221    Sansome   st   S   F 
401   California   st   S   F 
Pine  &  Montgomery   S  F 
802  Alaska  Bid  Seattle 
374   Pine   st    S   F 
608  Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 
202    Sansome   st   S   F 
223    Sansome   st    S   F 
210    Sansome   st   S   F 
Paulson  Bid  Spokane 
Denver 

1005  8th  Sacramento  Cal 
Lewis   Bid   Portland 
726   Electric   Bid  Detroit 
210    Sansome   st   S  F 


Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Treasurer 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Mgr  City  Der.t 
Sp  Ag  Auto  D 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Supt  City  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
City  Manager 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
SpAg&Adjutr 
Special  Agent 
Surveyor 
Special  Agent 
MgrCropInvD 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Ind  Adjuster 
State  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Marine  D 
Ind  Adjuster 
Agency  Supt 
Local  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Agency  Supt 
State  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 


Royal   &    Queen   Insurance    Co's 

Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,   Ltd. 
North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Marsh   &   McLennan 
Niagara  Fire   Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Fire   Insurance   Co. 
Hartford  Fire   Insurance   Co. 
Commercial   Union  Asuur.  Co.,   Ltd. 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
Fire   Association    of   Philadelphia 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Co.,  Ltd. 
Seeley   &   Co. 

London   Assurance   Corporation 
B.    Goodwin   Agency 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Watson  &  Taylor 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
L.  &  L.  &  G.  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fred   S.   James   &   Co. 

Fire   Association   of  Philadelphia 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
A.   T.    Bailey   Agency 
Insurance   Co.    of  North   America 
E.    Brown   &    Sons 

Merchant   Fire  Assur.   Corporation 
Aetna   Insurance   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Willard   O.   Wayman  Agency 
Labry   &   Harris 
E.   Brown   &    Sons 
Insurance   Co.   of   North  America 
Geo.   H.   Tyson   Agency 
Selbach   &   Deans   Agency 
London  Assurance   Corporation 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Crum    &   Forster  Agency 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 
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Hendry,  John  E  |1914 
Henley,  Barclay  Jr|1915 
Henry,  C  A  |1898 

Herzer,   Walter  |1921 

Hener,   GAR  |1905 

lienor,    Geo   F  |1910 

Hewitt,  Edgar  F  |1912 
Hoadley,  Geo  O  |1906 
Hodgkinson,   A  |1913 

Hogan,  Howard  W  |1914 
Holden  A  F  Jr  |1921 
Holland,   Earle  C  RI1913 


Holman,    C   J 
Hooper,    S   D 
Hosmer,    F    W 
Jlougaard,    A   H 
Hougaard,   J   A 
Houseworth,  H 
Howard,   J   C 
Humphreys,   T  V 
Hunter,   F   L 
Hunter,   Robert  L 
Hurry,   J   S 

Inman,    Guy   A 

Jackson,   H  R 
Jackson,   Ward   S 
Jacobs,  Jay 
James,  L  M 
Janes.   Geo  J 
Jennings,   C   W 
Jolly,   Edwyn  J 
Johnson,   J   E 
Johnson,   J   S 
Johnston,  Wm  A  Jr 
Jones,   B  W 
Jones,    Harry   H 
Junker,   Harold 

Kaltz,   Bruce 
Keating,   Phil   C 
Keeler,   Paul   G 
Keith,   H  C  D 
Keith,  Herbert  B 
Kelcher,   T  J 
Kellam,   F   B 
Kellner,   B   J 
Kelley,   Rollin  M 


|1921 
|1918 
|1912 
|1919 
|1907 
|1907 
|1909 
|1918 
|1906 
|1920 
|1921 

I 
J1921 

I 
|1916 

|1919 

|1922 

|1922 

U913 

|1918 

|1919 

|1911 

|1922 

1921 

1915 

1919 

1919 

1906 
1919 
1919 
|1921 
1916 
1919 
1898 
1914 
1919 


510   Ins   Ex   S  F 
201    Sansome   st   S   F 
401    Sansome   st   S   F 
354   Pine   st   S   F 
240   Montgomery   st   S  F 
Pine  &   Montgomery  S  F 
Santa  Cruz  Cal 
301    California   st    S   F 
249   Pine   st   S   F 
204   Pine   st   S   F 
Lewis   Bid  Portland 
711  Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 
Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 
Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 
369   Pine   st    S   F 
244   Pine   st   S   F 
124    Sansome   st   S   F 
444   California   st    S   F 
Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 
401    California   st   S   F 
234    Sansome   st   S   F 
234    Sansome   st   S  F 
354   Pine   st   S   F 

244   Pine   st   S  F 

100    Sansome   st   S   F 

223    Sansome   st    S   F 

210   Sansome   st   S  F 

303  Lewis  Bid  Portland 

Burke  Bid   Seattle 

Am  Nat  Bk   Bid   S  F 

Spokane 

354   Pine   st   S  F 

Judge  Bid  Salt  Lake 

Seattle 

Los  Angeles 

266   Bush   st   S   F 

New  York  Bk  Seattle 
Cap  Bk  Bid  Sacramento 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 
Ins   Ex  Bid   S  F 
249   Pine   st   S   F 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 
201    Sansome   st   S  F 
201  Trust  &  Sav  Bid  L  A 
201    Sansome  st   S  F 


Ind  Adjuster 
Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Insurance 
Special  Agent 

Manager 
Secretary 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Sp  Ag  Auto  D 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Mgr 


Miller,   Henley   &    Scott 
Sun   Insurance   Office 
Bentley   &   Johnson 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd 

Balfour,    Guthrie   &    Co. 

Vulcan  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Fire   Association    of    Philadelphia 

A.  T.   Bailey   Agency 

B.  Goodwin   Agency 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fireman's  Fund   Insurance   Co. 
London  Assurance   Corporation 
North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Rhode  Island  Insurance  Co. 

L,   &  L.  &  G.  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Wheeler  Bros.   &   Pierce 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance,  Ltd. 
Norwich  Union  F.  Ins.   Soc,  Ltd. 
Bentley   &   Johnson 


Supt  Auto  Dpt)  North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
ExecutiveSpAgj Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 

State  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
State  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 


Insurance   Co.    of   North   America 
Geo.   H.   Tyson   Agency 
L.   &  L.    &    G.   Insurance  Co. 
Kinnear   &   Paul 

London  Assurance   Corporation 
Bentley   &   Johnson 
Royal   &  -Queen   Insurance   Co's 
Metzger  &  Jones  Gen'l  Ins.,   Inc. 
California   Insurance   Co. 
Crum  &   Forster  Agency 

Hartford  Automobile   Dept. 
Royal   Insurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
B.   Goodwin   Agency 
Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  Co's 
Vulcan  Fire   Insurance   Co. 
Crum   &   Forster  Agency 
Royal   &   Queen   Insurance   Cos. 
Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London,  Ltd. 
Scottish  Union   &  National   Ins.   Co. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


NAME 


YR. 


ADDK 


TITLE 


ANY 


Kelly.   McClure 
Kemper.    Geo   W 
Kenning.   D   G 
King.   Clifford 
Kingman.    G 
Kinney.    C 
Kinney.    Harvey    L 
Klinger.   Wm   N 
Knesel.    A   L 
Knowles.   E   F   C 
Kuhl.   Wm  F 

Lamey.   H   T 
Lamping.    Evart 
Lanagan.   F   R 

_     J  L 
Lange.   A   P 
Larke,   Thomas 
Larson.    C    L 
Lathrop.    F   A 
Laner.    G   L   A 
Lawrence.   Graham 
Lervold.   C  H 
Levison.   J   B 
Lindsay.   A   X 
Lion.   Edgar  H 
Lloyd. 

Lord.   Clarence   W 
Lord.   Percy   W 
Lothrop,  Clinton  A 
Loncks.   R   N   Jr 
Louis.    - 
Louis.    Wm   A 
Lovelace.   A   M 
Lovell.   W   T 
Lower.    E    K 
Lumbard.   G   R 
Lyndall.   Chas   P 

Mackay.  J  R 
Madden.  R  L 
Madis 

J   F 
-  ".':.    Chas   I 
Mangeson.   Geo   L 
Manheim.   H    S 
Mann.   A    H 
Mann.   Ff   R 
Mann.    Ralph   H 


1921 

1921 
1921 
1921 

I 


I 


1911 

1921 

ll-l- 

192 

1919 

1912 

1918 

1921 

1921 

1914 

1922 
191C 

1922 
1911 
1921 
1921 

|1919 
(1919 

1 9 1 6 
1915 
1899 

I 

|1920| 

1909 

i 

1921 


it  8 

244    Pine    st    - 

ft   Bid   Salt   Lake 
408   Hoge   Bid   Seattle 
931  Title  Ins  Bid  L   A 

: 
Albuquerque   N   M 
241    Sanaome    il    - 
Los   Angeles 
-_-    >;;nsome   st    - 
Los   Angeles 

Elec  Bid  Denver 
Colman  Bid   Seattle 

Elec  Bid  Denver 
Los   Angeles 
Fresno   Cal 
- 

Kearns  Bid  Salt  Lake 
244   Pine   st    - 
624  Paulson  Bid  Spokane 
Salt  Lake   City 
160   Sansome   st    8 
401    Califon:        it  S 
Bid    Seattle 

it  81 
Brd  Trade  Bid  Portland 

st  8  P 

_  _  -  u  a 

333  Pine   st    B 

334  California  st  S  F 
266   Bush   st    - 

222  Sansonu     si    9   F 
210   Sanson       st  8 
Palo  Alto   Cal 
Los   A:  _ 

\msome   st    H 
-  .nsome   st    S 

210    Batter 
451    Californi 

S   F 
Spokane 

Portland 


Manager 
Special  Agent 
Specia. 
State  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Vice-President 
Special  Agent  j 
ito  Dept 
Agency  Supt 
Gen'l  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 

Manager 
Gen'l  Agent 
State  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Special 
Special 
"- 

Special 
Special  Agent 
Sp  Ag  Auto  D 
Presideni 
Special  Agent 
-ur  Dpt 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
City  Manager 
Specia 

Special  Agent 
Chief   Clerk 

nager 
Agency  Supt 
Supt  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 

_  AutoD 
Head  Aee'n't 
Special  \gent 
M,gr  Fire  Dept 

en  Agt 
Adjuster 
President 
Special  Agent 
.nager 
Specia: 


Insurance   Co.   of   North   America 
North  British  &   Merc.   Ins.    I 
Niagara   Fire   Insurance 

-- 
Aetna   Insurance    I 

&   McLennan 

Insurance 
Goodwin.    Klinger.    McKay    Agenej 
Seeley   1 

Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London.  Ltd. 
Insurance   Co.   of   North   America 

Ff.   T.   Lamey   Agency  I 
Vulcan   Fire   Insurance 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance    C 
_~ney 

J.   B.  F  i  ft  S         Ins.   Brokers 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance    I 
North   British   A    Merc.    Ins.    I 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Unior  L,   Ltd. 

Commercial  Union  Ltd. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   I 
California   Insuran 
H.    M.    Newhall   A 

H.    M.    Newhall   A 

Home  Fire  k  Marine  Insurar 

L.   &   L.   &   G.   Insurance 

E   Brov       AS 

Automobile  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Geo.   H.   Tyson   Agency 

l -aland  Insurance  Gov,   Ltd. 

Goodwin.    Klinger.    Mackay    Agency 
Sun   Insurance   Office 
B.    Goodwin   Agency 
H.    M.    Newhall   A 
Home   Insurance    I 
Pacific   Coast    Adjusting    Bu 
Manheim  &  Dibbern  Co. 
■    Forster   Afi 
York  Underwriter- 
Miller.    Henl- 
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Mariner,   G  A 

1921 

Marshall,   John 

1920 

Martin    J    H 

1918 

Martin,    Paul   J 

1922 

Martin,    W    N 

1921 

Mathews,   R  B 

1920 

Mayor,    Lloyd   0 

1920 

Melick,   H   L 

1922 

Mendell,   John  M 

1902 

Merrill,    R   H 

1919 

Merritt,   A  L 

1921 

Miller,   Chas   E 

1906 

Miller,   W  L 

1921 

Miller,   W  L  W 

1905 

Mills,    C   C 

1921 

Mills,   H  F 

1921 

Moe,   W  J 

1921 

Molony,   J   R 

1920 

Morris,    C   C 

1921 

Morton,    Geo.   L 

1919 

Mneh,    Walter   G 

1920 

Muller,   William 

1921 

Mund,   M 

1922 

Mnrphy,    Jos    A 

1905 

Murray,   F   E 

1920 

Myrick,    C   S 

1912 

McAllister,   A 

1921 

McAllister,    Archi- 

bald 

1921 

McCallum,   W   L 

1921 

McCarthy,    C  V 

1907 

McConnell,   A   C 

1912 

McCulloch,   R   L 

1918 

McGregor,   H   C 

1921 

McGuire,   H   P 

1921 

Mclntyre,    Geo   L 

1918 

McKinley,   D   A 

1921 

McKinley,   L  M 

1917 

McNail,   V  L 

1922 

McNight,   A  W 

1922 

McPhee,   C   J 

1919 

McPherson,    S    E 

1920 

Nason,   Harry  W 

1916 

Nathan,    G 

1921 

Nauman,    H   A 

1912 

Naunton,    R  H 

1914 

Neidig,    M   H 

1922 

221  Sansome   st    S  F 
401    California   st   S   F 
201    Sansome   st   S   F 
140    Sansome   st   S   F 
Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 
451    California   st    S   F 
RFD   1   Palo   Alto    Cal 
Box   1515   Great  Falls 
369   Pine   st    S  F 
401    California   st    S  F 
Los   Angeles 
Butte 

221    Sansome   st    S   F 
312   Pine   st    S   F 
527   Van   Nuys   Bid   L 
221    Sansome   st   S   F 
Great  Falls   Mont 
333   Pine   st    S   F 
Bx   1034   Great  Falls 
401    Sansome   st    S   F 
401    Sansome   st   S   F 
Pine  &  Montgomery  S 
438    California   st   S   F 
221    Sansome   st   S   F 
401    Sansome    st    S   F 
444    California    st    S   F 

160    Sansome   st    S   F 

160    Sansome   st   S   F 
Billings   Mont 
244   Pine   st   S   F 
319  Yan  Nuys  Bid  L  A 
508    Grosse   Bid  L   A 
444   California    st    S   F 
Pine  &   Montgomery  S  F 
324   California   st    S   F 
Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 
Bx  408   Phoenix  Ariz 
354   Pine   st    S   F 
204   Pine    st    S   F 
Mohawk   Bid   Spokane 
Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 
221    Sansome   st    S   F 
358   Pine   st    S  F 
333    California    st    S   F 
Ins   Ex  Bid   S   F 


Special  Agent  i  Aetna   Insurance   Co. 
Vice-President' Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 


ChfUnderwtr-- 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ins  Im  Risk  D 

Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Mg  Fire  Ins  D 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Joint  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Branch  Mgr 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Agency  Supt 
Mgr  Loss  Dpt 
Chf  Accoun't 
Mgr  SurvgDpt 
State  Agent 
Mgr  City  Dept 
Special  Agent 

AsstGAAutoD 

AsstGMAutoD 
Special  Agent 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
SuptlmpRisks 
SupFireLossD 
Secretary 
Special  Agent 
Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Mgr  City  Dept 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Mgr  City  Dept 
Staff  Adjuster 


Royal   &   Queen  Insurance   Co's 
Seeley   &   Co. 
Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  Co' 
Home   Insurance   Co. 

American  Eagle   &    Fidelity   Pheni 

London   Assurance   Corporation 

Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 

Role  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Hartford  Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

Miller,   Henley   &    Scott 

Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  Co' 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 

Auto  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

Sun  Insurance   Office 

Sun  Insurance   Office 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hartford   Fire   Insurance    Co. 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

Sun   Insurance    Office 

L.   &  L.    &   G.    Insurance  Co. 

Commercial   Union  Assur.    Co.,    Ltc 

California    Insurance    Co. 

B.    Goodwin   Agency 

North  British   &   Merc.    Ins.   Co. 

North   British   &   Merc.    Ins.   Co. 

Selbach   &   Deans 

L.    &   L.    &   G.   Insurance   Co. 

Commercial  L'nion  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Corp. 

Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  Co' 

Bentley    &    Johnson 

F.    M.    Avery 

Norwich  Union  Insurance   Co.,  Lt< 

Am.   Eagle  &  Continentl  F.   In.   Co' 

Am.   Eagle  &  Continentl  F.   In.   Co' 
Aetna  Insurance   Co. 
Chapman  Nauman  Co. 
Northern   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 
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Neuberger,  Wm  H 
Newhall,   A   M 
Newhall,   Geo   A 
Newlon,   Geo 
Nicoll,   Arthur  F 
Niemann,    Chas 
Normand,    Paul    A 
Northup,    E    M 
Nourse,   Bayard   E 
Newlon,   Geo 

O'Brien,   H   E 
O' Grady,   Thos   F 
Olsen,    Stanford 
Orlob,   Richard 
Osborn,   Harold   H 
Owens,   P   Craig 

Paine,   Wyatt   M 
Parker,   D   A 
Parrish,    Edwin 
Partridge,    F      E 
Parry,    David   H 
Patterson.    W    M 
Pearce,   E   R 
Peckham,   A   M 
Pendry,    Edwin 
Penfield,   A  J 
Penfield,   B   L 
Perry,    Fred   J 
Perry,    John 
Perry,   Percy   J 
Peterson,  Harry  W 
Pettis,    G   S 
Phipps,    Frank 
Pierce,    D   W 
Pinney,    M   E 
Pohlmann,  Geo  W 
Porep,   Walter  P 
Potter,    E   G 
Potter,   W   W 
Price,    C   C 
Priokatt,   J   H 
Prinsen,   John   A 

Quitzow,    Chas 
Quitzow,   V   H 

Ralston,   F  J 


|1921 
J1918 
|1918 
|1921 
|1922 
|1918 
|1912 
1919 
J1913 
J1921 

I 

J1910 

|1912 
|1921 
|1921 
|1921 

|1918 

I 
]1921 

|1909 

|1900 

'1912 

|1916 

|1922 

1914 

|1922 

|1920 

11909 

|1910 

J1908 

J1919 

|1912 

|1921 

|1920 

|1920 

J1899 

|1919 

|1920 

|1907 

1 1910 

|1911 

|1920 

|1920 

11920 


114   Sansome   st   S   F 
210    Battery   st    S   F 
210    Battery    st    S   F 
Bx  594  Helena  Mont 

333  Pine   st    S   F 

Pac   Finance   Bldg  L   A 
451    California    st    S   F 
Sherwood   Blk   Spokane 
401    California'  st    S   F 
Bx    594   Helena    Mont 

931   Title   Ins   Bid   U  A 
209  Judge  Bid  Salt  Lake 
100    Sansome   st    S   F 
Salt   Lake   City 
244   Pine   st   S   F 
Hoge   Bldg    Seattle 

( 
422  Rialto  Bid  Butte 

334  California   st   S   F 
334   Pine   st   S   F 
Mohawk   Bldg   Spokane 
Hoge   Bldg   Seattle 
Ins   Ex   Bldg   S   F 

401    Sansome    St    S   F 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 

266    Bush    st    S   F 

100    Sansome   S  F 

369   Pine   st    S   F 

Mer  Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 

Seattle 

900    3d  Ave   Seattle 

502   Central    Bid   L   A 

Los    Gatos   Cal 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 

215  Van  Nuys  Bid  L  A 

334   Pine    st    S   F 

451   California   st   S   F 

200  Mehlhorn  Bid  Seattle 

576    Sacramento   st   S  F 

576    Sacramento   st   S  F 

Bx    432    Billings   Mont 

266   Bush   st   S   F 

22   Liedesdorff   st    S   F 


1 1908  Hibernian   Bid  L   A 
119041341    Sansome   st    S   F 


Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Office  Mgr 
Special  Agent 

Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Branch  Mgr 
Office  Mgr 
Staff  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Mgr  City  Dept 
Local  Agent 
Auto  Dept 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
State  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Chf  Accoun't 
Special  Agent 

StateAgAutoD 
Special  Agent 


|1921  Pine  &  Montgomery   S  F  Sp  Ag  Auto  D 


Marsh   &   McLennan 

H.   M.    Newhall   &   Co. 

H.   M.    Newhall   &   Co. 

Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London,  Ltd. 

Automobile   Ins.    Co.   of   Hartford 

Scottish   Union  &   National  Ins.   Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 

Phoenix   Assurance   Co.,    Ltd. 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
North  British  &  Merc.  Ins.  Co. 
Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

Niagara    Insurance   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
Pacific   Coast   Adjusting   Bureau 
Sun   Insurance   Office 
Pacific   Coast   Adjusting  Bureau 
Crum   &   Forster  Agency 
Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
London  Assurance   Corporation 
Royal   &   Queen  Insurance   Co's 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
London  Assurance   Corporation 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bankers  &   Shippers  Insurance  Co. 
Wheeler  Bros.  &  Pierce,  Inc. 
Niagara   Fire   Insurance   Co/ 
Home   Insurance   Co. 
Aetna   Insurance   Co. 
E.E.   Potter   &    Sons 
E.E.   Potter   &    Sons 
Selbach   &   Deans   Agency 
Crum   &   Forster  Agency 
Millers   National   Insurance   Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co.   of   New  York 
New   York    Underwriters   Agency 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Ramsey,  I  lubert  C 

U21 

Helena   Mont 

Special  Agent 

Randall.    Edward 

1921 

401    California   st   S   F 

Auditor 

Randall.    T    B 

1921 

Pine  &  Montgomery    S  F 

ActMarineSec 

Randall.    II    W 

1910 

Portland 

Special  Agent 

Rankin,    Ormond 

1922 

Wilcox  Bid  Portland 

Special  Agent 

Rattray.    Win 

1922 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S   F 

Examiner 

Reed,  Jag   S 

1898 

Sherlock   Bid   Portland 

Special  Agent 

Reed,   W   .1 

1921 

Nat  Bk   Bid  L  A 

Special  Agent 

Reynolds,    Ira    P 

1919 

Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

Special  Agent 

Rhoads,    F   H 

1916 

221    Sansome   st    S  F 

Asst  Gen  Agt 

Richards,   J   H 

1901 

22   Leidesdorff   st   S   F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Richmond,    Geo   T 

1915 

332   Pine   st   S   F 

Special  Agent 

Riecker,  Eugene  P 

1919 

Pac  Finance  Bid  L  A 

Auto  Dept 

Roberts,    Elmore 

1921 

Hibernian   Bid  L   A 

Special  Agent 

Robins,    F   C  H 

1898 

330   California   st   S   F 

Manager 

Robinson,   J   K 

1921 

Corbett   Bid  Portland 

Special  Agent 

Rodgers,   H   C 

1921 

Pine  &   Montgomery    S  F 

Examiner 

Romaine,   Wm  Jr 

1921 

202    Sansome   st   S   F 

Special  Agent 

Rohrbach,   H   F 

1920 

324   California   st   S   F 

Chf  Examiner 

Root,    F   J 

1915 

Balfour   Bid   S   F 

Special  Agent 

Roth,   G  J 

1914 

Portland 

Special  Agent 

Rountree,   R   H 

1904 

444   California   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Rourke,   J   G 

1920 

201    Sansome   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Ryan,   Thomas 

1920 

401    California   st    S  F 

Statistician 

Rupe,   C   M 

1918 

Seattle 

Local  Agency 

Sanford,  Warren  F 

1922 

100    Sansome   st   S   F 

Supt  Auto  D 

Santee,   Wm   J 

1921 

114    Sansome   st    S   F 

Engineer 

Schoenemann,  F  J 

1908 

244   Pine    st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Schwerin,    Clayton 

|1919 

401    California    st    S   F 

Sp  Ag  Auto  D 

Schlingheyde,  C  E 

|1920 

Balfour   Bid    S   F 

Ind  Adjuster 

Scott,    H   H 

1915 

201    Sansome   st   S   F 

Manager 

Scrimgeour,    D    B 

J1921 

609   Hoge   Bid   Seattle 

Special  Agent 

Seebeck,  Volney  B 

J1921 

Pine  &   Montgomery   S  F 

Special  Agent 

Selaya,   Thos  F 

|1921 

Phoenix,    Ariz 

Special  Agent 

Selbach,  B  0 

|1913 

108    Sansome    st    S  F 

Manager 

Seeley,    C   M 

|1920 

140    Sansome    st    S   F 

President 

Shankland,   J   G 

|1910 

416    Lewis    Bid    Portland 

Ind  Adjuster 

Shaw,    R   S 

|1919 

Cit  Nat   Bk   Bid   L   A 

Joint  Mgr 

Shearman,   B   R 

|1918 

244   Pine    st    S   F 

Inspector 

Sheldon,   R   R 

|1921 

Grand  Av  San  Rafael  Cal 

Special  Agent 

Shepherd,   John   S 

|1918 

926   Chapman   Bid   L   A 

Ind  Adjuster 

Sherman,    H   D 

]1916 

330   California   st   S   F 

Special  Agent 

Sherrard,    McKee 

|1906 

223    Sansome   st    S   F 

Asst  Manager 

Sherrard,   Robert 

|1920 

223    Sansome   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Sifford,   B   A 

|1910 

Pine  &  Montgomery  S  F 

Asst  Secy 

Simmen,    Samuel 

|1912 

108    Sansome   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Simpson,    H   L 

|1914 

369    Pine   st    S   F 

Manager 

Sinclair,    R   D 

J1919 

201    Sansome   st   S  F 

Office  Supt 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Lt 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Commercial   Union   Ins.   Co.,  Ltd. 
Niagara    Fire    Insurance    Co. 
Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London,  Lt 
Pacific   Coast   Adjusting   Bureau    1 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co5 
Crum   &   Foster  Agency 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd! 
Aetna   Insurance   Co. 
Millers  National  Insurance  Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial   Union   Assur.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Home   Insurance   Co. 
Northern  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  LtdH 
Edward   Brown   &    Sons 
Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Corp. 
Balfour,    Guthrie   &   Co. 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
L.    &  L.   &   G.   Insurance   Co. 
Royal   &   Queen   Insurance   Co's 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 


Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
Marsh   &   McLennan 
North  British  &  Merc.   Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Miller,    Henlev   &    Scott 
Am.  Eagle  &  Continental  F.  In.  OB 
Commercial  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd.  | 
Insurance   Co.   of   North   America 
Selbach   &   Deans   Agency 
Seeley   &    Co. 

Norwich   Union    Indemnity    Co. 
North  British  &  Merc.  Insurance  Co. 
Niagara   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Northern   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
Insurance   Co.   of   North   AmericaM 
Insurance   Co.   of   North   AmericaH 
California   Insurance   Co. 
Selbach   &   Deans   Agency 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Scottish  Union  &   National  Ins.  Co. 
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Smith,   Bruce   B 

1921 

Bx   225   Fresno   Cal 

Special  Agent 

Smith,    Geo   0 

1910 

332   Pine   st   S   F 

Manager 

Smith,   J   Val 

1920 

401   California   st    S   F 

Adj  Auto  Dpt 

Spaulding,   M  E 

1907 

401    California   st   S   F 

Special  Agent 

Spear,   C   L 

1917 

Salt   Lake   City 

Special  Agent 

Spencer,   Dan   Y 

1922 

209   Judge  Bid  Salt  Lake 

Special  Agent 

Stahl,   F   A 

1914 

202    Sansome   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Staniford,   Geo   F 

1910 

204   Pine   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Stephens,   L   P 

1921 

436   Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 

Special  Agent 

Stewart,   D   L 

1906 

Bx   403  Sacramento  Cal 

Special  Agent 

Stewart,   Neil 

1909 

Piatt   Bid  Portland 

Special  Agent 

Stich,   R   G 

1918 

303   Haas   Bid  L   A 

Special  Agent 

St.   John,   Paul 

1913 

401    California    St    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Stockton,   Herbert 

1921 

Pine  &   Montgomery    S  F 

Special  Agent 

Stobener,   W  J 

1921 

Sherwood   Bid   Spokane 

Special  Agent 

Stone,   Chas   R 

1913 

603   Balfour   Bid   S   F 

Ind  Adjuster 

Stone,   F   E 

1914 

374   Pine   st    S   F 

Asst  Gen  Agt 

Stone,   W   I 

1922 

244   Pine   st    S   F 

SpAglmRiskD 

Sullivan,   C   J 

1920 

451    California    st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Suydam,   J   S 

1915 

902    Hibernian   Big  L  A 

StateAgAutoD 

Swan,    Geo   W 

1910 

269   Colman  Bid  Seattle 

Special  Agent 

Swearingen,  Ray  E 

1921 

Ins   Ex   Bid   S  F 

Sp  Risk  Engr 

Swindell,   H   C 

1917 

Los   Angeles 

Special  Agent 

Swift,    Chester  A 

1910 

230  Byrne   Bid  L   A 

Special  Agent 

Taylor,   Clarence 

1922 

202    Sansome   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Tebben,   Fred 

1913 

NW  Bank  Bid  Portland 

Special  Agent 

Templin,   Chas   H 

1920 

Mehlhorn  Bid  Seattle 

Special  Agent 

Terhune,   L   P 

1913 

140    Sansome   st   S   F 

Asst  Manager 

Thomas,   E   L 

1922 

Ins   Ex  Bid   S  F 

Staff  Adjuster 

Thompson,   E   R 

1910 

Wilcox  Bid  Portland 

Special  Agent 

Thompson,   H   F 

1920 

Sacramento   Cal 

Special  Agent 

Thompson,   H   L 

1919 

451    California   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Thomson,    C   J 

1922 

204   Pine   st    S   F 

Supt  Auto  Dpt 

Thomson,    M    H 

1899 

374   Pine   st    S   F 

Asst  Gen  Agt 

Thornton,    A   C 

1898 

Clunie   Bid   SF 

Insurance  Agt 

Thornton,  Ralph  P 

1914 

369    Pine    st    S   F 

Asst  Manager 

Tickner,   Henry   B 

1909 

Brd   Trade   Bid   Portland 

Special  Agent 

Tichnor,   W   H 

1914 

201    Sansome   st    S  F 

SuptSpRiskD 

Tobin,  Major  C  M 

1921 

San  Diego   Cal 

Special  Agent 

Tomlinson,    Percy 

1910 

221    Sansome   st    S   F 

Adjuster 

Torrey,   F   S 

1919 

NW  Bank  Bid  Portland 

Agency  Supt 

Townsend,    Geo   E 

1912 

401    California   st   S  F 

Chf  Underwtr 

Tracey,   L  L 

1922 

140    Sansome   st   S   F 

Special  Agent 

Tracy,   Walter   E 

1921 

Felt  Bid  Salt  Lake 

Special  Agent 

Trenbath,   E  W 

|1922 

201    Sansome   st   S   F 

Asst  Secy 

Trowbridge,    C   C 

1914 

334   Pine   st    S   F 

Special  Agent 

Troy,   Martin  J 

|1919 

Hibernian  Bldg  L  A 

Local  Agent 

Tubbs,   Leslie 

1921 

210   Battery   st   S  F 

Special  Agent 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Springfield  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  of  London,  Ltd. 
A.   T.   Bailey   Agency 
Fire   Association   of   Philadelphia 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Royal   &    Queen   Insurance   Co's. 
Balfour,    Guthrie   &   Co. 
Springfield  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
California   Insurance   Co. 
Atlas   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 

Willard  O.   Way  man  Agency 
North  British   &    Merc.   Ins.   Co. 
Home   Insurance   Co. 
Home   Insurance   Co.   of  New  York 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Am.    Eagle  &  Continental    Ins.    Co's 
A.   T.    Bailey  Agency 
Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 

A.  T.   Bailey   Agency 

B.  Goodwin  Agency 
Miller,   Henley   &    Scott 
Fred   S.   James   &   Co. 
Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 
Sun   Insurance   Office 
Insurance   Co.   of   North  America 
Home   Insurance   Co. 

F.    M.    Avery 

Willard   O.   Wayman   Agency 

London   Assurance   Corporation 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Royal   &   Queen   Insurance   Co's 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
Aetna   Insurance   Co. 
E.    E.   Potter   &    Sons 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Seeley  &   Co. 

Am.   Eagle  &  Continental  Ins.   Co's 
Capital  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Cal. 
Niagara  Fire   Insurance   Co. 
J.  W.  Kays  Insurance  Agency 
H.    M.   Newhall   &   Co. 
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Tamer,   C  o 
Tyndell,   Leslie 

Urmston,   J   K 


L920 
L922 


11904 


Van  Valkenburg,  C  L906 

Vaughan,    B  jl921 

Vincent,   P  O  |1921 

Von  Tagen,   0  W  11911 


Wegenet,   TI  AY 

1918 

mann,  J  L  M 

1911 

Walden,  J  B 

1898 

Wallace,   A  G 

1921 

Wallace,  J  H 

1921 

Wallace,  AY  L 

1913 

Ward,    Geo   M 

1914 

Warner,   J   AY 

1907 

Watson,   Irwin   S 

1908 

Watson,   Kenneth 

1904 

Way  man,   AY  0 

1898 

Webster,   AY  C 

1922 

AYeeks,    E   E 

1920 

Weinmann,   P  R 

1909 

AYendler,   Chas   A 

1904 

Westlake,   AAr  B 

1908 

Whelan,   John  L 

1919 

White,   Frank  AAT 

1921 

Whitmore,   R   S 

1919 

Whitney,    Geo   H 

1919 

Whelan,  AYelclon  D 

1900 

\Yickes,    Percy 

1922 

Wickler,  J  C 

1918 

Wieland,   C  F 

1920 

Wilkie,   Andrew 

1909 

Williams,   E   AAT 

1920 

Williams,   Milton 

1921 

Wills,   B   G 

1918 

AYinterburn.    N    I 

1921 

Withers,   Wm  K 

1913 

Woods,   L  H 

1921 

Woodward,   AY 

1920 

Wright,   Albert   C 

1909 

Wright,    C   C 

1918 

Yates.    J   P 

1912 

Yocum,    G   A 

1914 

Young,   E   J 

1905 

Young,    Frank   H 

1908 

201    Johnson  Bid  L   A 

223    Sansome   st   S   F 

Mer   Nat   Bk  Bid  L   A 

Pacific  Finance  Bid  L  J 
Ins    Ex    Bid    S   F 
Lewis   Bid   Portland 
369   Pine   st   S   F 

451    California    st   S  F 
Mohawk   Bid   Spokane 

201  Sansome   st    S   J* 
Cooper   Bid   Portland 
Great   Falls   Mont 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 
244   Pine    st    S   F 

430    California    st    S   F 
210    Sansome  st    S   F 
132    Sansome   st    S   F 
3  74   Pine    st    S   F 
Sherwood    Bid    Spokane 
Fresno    Cal 
Royal   Bid   S   F 
Mehlhorn  Bid   Seattle 

202  Sansome   st    S   F 
241    Sansome   st    S  F 
451    California   st   S  F 
Hibernian  Bid  L   A 
334   California   st    S   F 
520   Byrne   Bid  L   A 
223    Sansome   st   S   F 
241    Pine    st    S   F 

Claus   Spreckels  Bid   S  F 

Glume   Bid   S  F 

266   Bush   st    S   F 

223    Sansome   st    S   F 

401    California    st    S   F 

204   Pine    st    S   F 

Ins   Ex   Bid    S  F 

Hibernian  Bid  L  A 

Ins   Ex   Bid    S   F 

333    Pine    st    S   F 

401    California   st    S   F 

Hollingsworth   Bid  L   j 

114    Sansome   st   S   F 

Seattle 

225    Pine    st    S  F 


Special  Agent 
Supt  Auto  Dpt 

Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Office  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Ind  Adjuster 
Ind  Adjuster 
Fire  Ins  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Sp  Ag  Auto  D 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Associate  Mgr 
Adj&ConEngr 
Ind  Adjuster 
Mgr  Loss  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Auto  Dpt 
City  Manager 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Sui  t  Agents 
Supt  Fire  Dpt 
Asst  Secy 

Agency  Supt 
Chf  Examiner 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 


Marsh   &   McLennan 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Royal   &   Queen  Insurance   Co's 

E.    Brown   &    Sons 

Am.   Eagle  &  Continental  Ins.   Co's 

E.   Brown   &    Sons 

Conn  &  AYestchester  Fire  Ins  Co's 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Home  Insurance   Co.  of  New  York 

Royal   &   Queen   Insurance   Co's 

E.    Brown   &    Sons 

Niagara   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Norwich  U/nion  Fire  Ins.   Co.,  Ltd. 

North  British  &  Merc.  Ins.   Co. 

Geo.   H.    Tyson  Agency 

AYatson   &:    Taylor 

Willard   O.   AYayman   Agency 


Employers   Fire   Ins.    Co.   of  Boston 

E.    Brown   &    Sons 

E.    Brown   &    Sons 

B.    Goodwin  Agency 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

Home   Insurance   Co. 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

Insurance   Co.    of   North  America 

National  L'nion  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


Crum   &   Foster  Agency 
Insurance   Co.    of   North    America 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 
Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 
Home   Insurance   Co. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co. 
Auto   Insurance  Co.   of  Hartford 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
Marsh    &    McLennan 
North  British  S:  Merc.  Ins.   Co. 
Springfield  F.   &  M.   Insurance  Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Young,  Laurence  C 
Young,  Walter  D 
Young,   Walter  H 

Ziele,   F   S 
Zwick,   Wm  F 


1921 
1913 
1907 

1922 

1906 


302   Ness  Bid  Salt  Lake 
Sacramento   Cal 


210   Sansome   st   S  F 
Bx  422   Seattle 


Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 


Special  Agent 
SpAg&Adjustr 


Niagara  Fire   Insurance   Co. 


Geo.   H.   Tyson   Agency 
B.    Goodwin   Agency 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 


Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Acheson,   J.   H. 
Dole,   O.   S. 
Drolette,  Geo.  J. 
Edwards,  H.  M. 
Heissner,   Geo.   H. 
Eiohensehild,  Reg.  H. 
Huddleston,   D. 
Hilton,    Harry 
Joakimson,   F.    E. 
Karsten,    L.    G. 
Marshall,    Clyde 
Muldowney,   W.   L. 
McMahon,   W. 
Perry,    R.   T. 
Rankin,    M. 
Stenroos,    G.   A. 
On s worth,   A.   G. 
Wiebalk,  W.  P. 
Williams,   V.   C. 

American  Insurance  Co. 
Little,  Robert  N. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Eltringham,   Thomas 
Hagedorn,   Milton 
Kemp,   Willis 
McCallan,   G.   W. 

Automobile  of  Hartford 
Laugel,    Geo.   J. 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Charles,    E.   H. 

California  Insurance  Co. 
Romer,   Paul 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corporation 
Keith,   J.   D.,   Mgr.    Ins.   Dept. 

Citizens  Insurance  Co. 
Carey,   Richard 
Johanson,   A.   W. 
Johnson,    S.   L. 
Maas,   W.   B. 
Murphy,   W.    G. 
Pickering,   L.   R. 
Ratto,   L.    A. 
Wall,    Harry 


Columbian  National  Fire  Ins..  Co. 
Eichel,   C.   W. 
Kroeger,  F.   E. 
Trewartha,   WT.   B. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Haster,   John  J. 
Lord,    C.   M. 
Maas,   F.    G. 
Macdonald,   D.   J. 
Miller,   F.   A. 

J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Sons 
DeWitte,    Ernest 

Firemans,   N.J.   Ins.   Co. 
Hopps,    Stewart   B. 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Davies,    C.   H. 
Donahoe,   F.   L. 
Ebert,   A.   D. 
Gosbey,   H. 
Gregory,   L.    S. 
Grannatt,    H.    S. 
Hoffacker,   Ed 
Muenter,    A. 
Pruett,   E.   J. 
Sassus,   A.   E. 
Schlessinger,    Bert   R. 
Smith,   Kenneth   C. 
Spurrier,    H.    A. 
Stackpole,   L.  B. 
Wiggs,   J.   A. 
Young,   Raymond   E. 

Globe  &  Rutgers  Ins.   Co. 
Champion,   Harold 
Freese,   R.   P. 
Hotter,   W.    M. 
Masson,  V.   W. 
Machado,   L.   D. 
Merkle,   Harry 
Patterson,   E. 
Perry,    J.    A. 
Pierson,   W.    M. 
Riordan,   Jos.   A. 
Schulz,   B. 
Stott,   W. 
Tracey,   Elmer  B. 
Woods,   E. 
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Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 
Gunn,   Jas.   C.    (Capt.) 

Hanover  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fisher,   Chas.   H. 
Richardson,   R.   J. 
Robertson,   J.   M". 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Craig    H.    C. 
Kispert,    Charles   H. 
Stevenson,   J.   M. 
Withnell,   B.  E. 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co., 
Groom,   W.   E. 
Gunnison,   J.   E. 
Hackett,   H.   R. 
Reynolds,   A. 
Rogers,   C.   M. 
Silva,   A.   F.   E. 
Souza,   E.   C. 

London  Assurance  Corp. 
Monroe,   F.    M. 
Hoag,   C.   F. 

London  &  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 
Allemann,   R.    C. 
Beedy,   J.   C. 
Dick,   A.   G. 
Marchand,   F.    E. 
.Morton,   C.    N. 
Perkins,    S.    H. 
Rich,   F.   K. 
White,    W.   H. 
McDougall,   A.    B. 

National  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Wilkie,   Leroy  F. 

New  Jersey  Fire. 
Cochran,   Harold 
Goff,   A.   J. 
O' Lagan,   Ray 

New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
Benkie,    G.   P. 
Lonergan,   J.   A. 

New  Zealand  Ins.   Co.,  Ltd. 
Wahlberg,   H.   C. 
Sjogran,   M.   K. 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Barthell,   N.   F. 
Feneran,   Wm.   J. 


McGaffigan,   George 
McMaster,   C.   F. 
Ruppell,   T.   A. 
Schilling,   G.   W. 
Short,    Roife 
Uster,   F.   J. 
Wall,   L.   B. 
Watson,   W.   H. 

Northern  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 
Lucassen,   J.   F. 


Ltd. 


Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 
Butler,    S.   H. 
Pratt,   C.   J. 
Petersen,   C.    C. 

Pacific   States  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Bott,  M".  A. 
Alstrand,  A. 
Knupp,   Amos 

Royal  Ins.   Co.,  Ltd. 
Armando,    E.    J. 
Binkley,   J.    T. 
Byrnes,.  W.   J. 
Cahn,   M.   L. 
Emslie,   K.   C. 
Gabriel,   W.   J. 
Hancock,   D.    E. 
Mac   Kenzie,   M.   A. 
Olsen,   E. 
Reilly,   H. 
Siemer,   W.   H. 
Winn,   H.    T. 
Winning,    S.   E. 
Worden,   R.    W. 
Lowell,    C.   J. 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Christensen,   J. 
Cooper,   H. 
Doherty,    C.   W. 
Ellis,   C.   B. 

Standard  Forms  Bureau 

Peacock,    Fred 

Sun  Insurance  Office 
Dubinske,   John 
Grover,   F.   J. 
Prole,   D.   W. 
Moses,   David 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


Anderson,   Thos   H 
Bacon,    E    II 
Bangs,   Franklin 
Butler,    Geo   E 
Carey,   James  A 
Chard,   Thos   S 
Clarke,    Fred    G 
Colwell,  M  R 
Day,    Lloyd    S 
Dickson,  Robt 
Done,    Willard 
Drew,    Cyrus   K 
Driffield,    Cams 
Dutton,    Wm   J 
Du   Val,    W.    S. 
Fabi,   R  P 
Foster,  W  L 
Froiseth,    Bernard 
Granger,    H    T 
Grant,    Tom   C 
Gurrey,    Alfred    R 
Jacoby,  Franz 
Johnston,    J    C 
Haven,    Chas   D 
Herold,    R  Jr 
Hitchcock,    C    I 
Keene,     Walter    F 
Kirchner,   H  H 
Laton,   Chas   A 
Lum,    C    H 
Maloney,    A   A 
Marshall.    John    Jr 
McCune,   James   N 
McElroy,  L.  F 
McKenzie,    Lee 
Merrill,    "Wm    H 
Miles,  D  E 
Moffitt,    James    P 
Mohrhardt,   E   F 
Morrow,   J  H 
Moss,   Reginald  G 
Mullins,    C   F 
Neal,    Robt  W 
Niebling,   E  T 


|1922 

1 1909 
1916 

1908 
1897 
1898 
1921 
|1922 
1920 
1898 
1915 
1908 
1914 
1882J 
1903  | 
1893 
1912 
1920! 
1912 

1908; 

19081 
1915 
1919 
1912 
1909 
1909 
1912 
|1922 
11902 
1 1921 
1 1921 
|1903 
1912 
1920 
1904 
1912 
1916 
1918 
1897 
1915 
1920 
1909 
1897 
1922! 


417  Montgomery  st  S  F 

401    California   st    S   F 

Ross    California 

311  California  st  S  F 

Brookline   Mass 

Seattle 

Arizona    Bureau 

Denver  Colo 

32    South  st   Baltimore 

311    Security  Bldg   L   A 

G  &  E  Bldg  Denver  Colo 

3201    Benvene   A    Berkly 

401   California  st   S  F 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

St  Helena   Calif 

Crown  B  Tanvouver  B  C 

Boston    Block    Honolulu 

Coleman    Bldg   Seattle 

2684  Union  st   S  F 

Boston    Bldg   Honolulu 

Oakland    Calif 

Piedmont  Calif 

San  Jose  Calif 

Russ   Bldg   S   F 

Louisville   Ky 

Coleman   Bldg    Seattle 

San  Francisco 

45    Kearny   st  S  F 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Kansas  City 

401   California   st   S  F 

Sherlock    Bldg    Portland 

340  Sansome  st  S  F 

459   Coleman  B   Seattle 

207  Ohio  st   Chicago 

1132  Broadway  N  Y 

Lnmb    Ex    Bldg   Portland 

Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

631   Hellman   Bldg  Los  A 

340   Sansome  st   S  F 

San    Francisco 

417  Montgomery  st   S  F 

550  Sacramento   st  S  F 


''Coast  Review" 

"The   Adjuster" 

Attorney 

Rocky  Mountain   Underwriters   Assn. 


"Insurance  Report" 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co.,    S.  F. 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Mainland    Fire   Underwriters 
Hawaii  Rating  Bu.  B.   &  B.  F.  U. 
Attorney  * 


'Altenheim" 


"Insurance  Field" 


Financial    Agent 

Asst.   Gen'l  Mgr,   Nat.  Board   Underwriters 

Fireman's   Fund  Ins.    Co. 
Und.  Rating  Bureau 

Washington   Surv.  &■  Rating  Bureau 
Underwriters   Laboratory 


Sec.   Board  Fire  Underwriters 
"Underwriters'  Report" 
"Pacific    Underwriter" 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


Noble,   John   L 
Palache,    Whitney 
Piver,    John   C 
Piver,   John   C  Jr 
Robertson,    Geo   N 
Staniford,    F    C 
Ross,    Andrew 
Schiveley,   J  H 
Simonton,   L  H 
Stevens,    Jay  W 
Stillman,     Alfred 
Stone,   J   C 
Thompson,    E    L 
Thornton,   H  A 
Williams,    S    G 
Wyper,    James 


1914 
1915 
1909 
1922 
1905 
1921 
1912 
1917 
1920 
1918 
1902 
1904 
1900 
1915 
1904 
1915 


301   H-B   B   Victoria  B  C 
New   York   City 
558  Sacramento  st  S  F 
558  Sacramento  st  S  F 
914  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Los   Gatos 
Vancouver  B  C 
Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 
Denver   Colo 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
University  Club  S  F 
914  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
C  of  C  Bldg  Portland 
201   Sansome  st   S   F 
Symes  Bldg  Denver  Colo 
Hartford  Conn 


Vancouver  Island  Fire  Association 
U.   S.  Mgr.  Com.  Union  Assn.  Co. 
"Underwriters'  Report" 
''Underwriters'    Report'' 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters 
Rocky   Mountain   Und.   Assn. 
Nat.  Board  Fire  Und. 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


Attorney 

Vice  Pres.  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
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DECEASED  MEMBEKS. 


Joined 

Died 

Joined  | 

Died 

1890 

Agard,   J  J 

1904 

1879 

Flint,   A   P 

1886 

1898 

Alverson,   W  W 

1920 

1891 

Fogarty,  J  T 

1917 

1912 

Anderson,    J   Mc 

1913 

1901 

Folger,    Clinton 

1918 

1894 

Argall,    F   G 

1906 

1899 

Francis,    Guy 

1915 

1883 

Ashton,    Geo    F 

1899 

1878 

Frank,  Wm 

1917 

1885 

Bagley,   W  H 

1899 

1899 

Friend,  Roger  D 

1905 

1894 

Barnett,  B   N 

1899 

1876 

Garniss,  James  R 

1902 

1877 

Balzer,    Henry 

1886 

1904 

Gordon,   H   F 

1916 

1876 

Bailey,   James   D 

1911 

1876 

Grant,   Geo  F 

1906 

1883 

Belden,   H  K 

1903 

1892 

Grim,    A    R 

1910 

1918 

Berdan,  W   S 

1919 

1898 

Gunn,  John  W 

1914 

1876 

Bigelow,   H  H 

1910 

1876 

Gunnison,   A   R 

1903 

1889 

Boardman,   Geo  C 

1909 

1882 

Gurrey,  A  R 

1892 

1918 

Boyce,   J   A 

1918 

1886 

Halden,   E  B 

1908 

1891 

Boyd,    H    C 

1905 

1889 

Hamilton,  J  K 

1917 

1894 

Bradford,    J    D 

1895 

1900 

Haven,  Frederic 

1902 

1882 

Brodrick,    W    I 

1899 

Hanscom,   W  W 

1876 

Bromwell,    L:    L 

1908 

1876 

Hart,   J   W    (resigned) 

1879 

1876 

Brown,    Edward 

1904 

1900 

Heath,  Wm  R 

1901 

1876 

Bryant,    A   J 

1886 

1908 

Henry,   Paul   M 

1909 

1876 

Brush,   R   G 

1921 

1898 

Hill,   Chas  B 

1910 

1908 

Burger,    C    H 

1918 

1893 

Hill,   W   H 

1914 

1876 

Callingham,    W    J 

1899 

1883 

Hine,   C  C 

1897 

1892 

Carey,    Howard   F 

1892 

1885 

Holmes,  W  H 

1880 

Carpenter,    E   W 

1909 

1877 

Hopkins,  C  T 

1886 

1877 

Chalmers,    W    L 

1905 

1890 

Hopkins,  W  B 

1920 

1895 

Christensen,    Chas 

1921 

1876 

Houghton,    J   F 

1903 

1876 

Clark,    Z   P 

1890 

1879 

Hunt,    S   O 

1886 

1882 

Cofran,  J  W  G 

1912 

1882 

Ives,    S  D 

1912 

1912 

Coogan,   T    C 

1921 

1890 

James,  N  T 

1908 

1906 

Curtis,   J  F  D 

1917 

1908 

Kenney,    J   J 

1911 

1888 

Dibbern,   J  H 

1903 

1877 

Kinne,   C   Mason 

1913 

1879 

Dick,    B   C 

1908 

1908 

Koempel,   H  C 

1910 

1882 

Donnell,    S  M 

1918 

1894 

Lamping,  L  F 

1918 

1876 

Doolan,   Wm 

1881 

1876 

Landers,   Wm  J 

1908 

1893 

Dohrmann,    C  W 

1893 

1890 

Lavery,   J  G 

1900 

1876 

Dornin,  Geo  W 

1907 

1890 

Lee,   Bruce  B 

1890 

1899 

Duffy,   Thomas  J 

1902 

1876 

Lowe,    B   F 

1879 

1893 

Ecklin,   Chas   E 

1907 

1892 

Law,   Geo   P 

1909 

1886 

Edwards,   L   B 

1919 

1892 

Low,   H  L 

1893 

1878 

Edwards,   J   G 

1898 

1886 

Lowden,  W  H 

1912 

1882 

'   Farnfield,   C  P 

1891 

1894 

Lord,    Leslie 

1911 

1882 

Farnsworth,   E   P 

1913 

1876 

MacDonald,    Wm 

1915 

1882 

Faymonville,   Bernard 

1918 

1890 

Magill,  Arthur  E 

190O 

1906 

Flack,   E   B 

1916 

1876 

Magill,    R   H 

1921 

238 
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Joined  | 

Died 

Joined 

1 

Died 

1910 

Main,  Geo  C 

1917 

1876 

Sexton,   Wm 

1916 

1886 

Manheim,   Isaac 

1893 

1894 

Sinclair,   A  P 

1897 

1878 

Mann,   H   R 

1915 

1893 

Smedberg,  W  R 

1911 

1893 

Manning,  F  J  H 

1920 

1876 

Smith,   A  D 

1915 

1913 

Marsh,    Richard   T 

1919 

1886 

Smith,  H  Brownson 

1911 

1901 

Mayer,  F  J  Alex 

1918 

1876 

Smith,   Henry 

1886 

1903 

McElhone,   F   H 

1914 

1892 

Smith,    Rod   E 

1911 

1882 

McHenry,    C    B 

1899 

1876 

Snow,   H  W 

1915 

1894 

McKowen,    J    H 

1912 

1890 

Snyder,  A  A 

1892 

1893 

McVean,   D   M 

1898 

1911 

Spencer,  D  A 

1914 

1886 

Meade,    Calvert 

1919 

1876 

Spencer,    Geo   W 

1908 

1900 

Mesick,    S   P 

1920 

1905 

Spears,    Jacob  V 

1910 

1885 

Morrison,    E    C 

1912 

1882 

Staples,    D    J 

1899 

1877 

Mitchell,  Thos  A 

1892 

1876 

Staples,  J  W 

1890 

1899 

Naunton,    R   H 

1907 

Strader,  J  E 

1907 

1912 

Nelson,   Noah 

1920 

1877 

Stoddard,  W  J 

1886 

1877 

Nichols,  C  M 

1905 

1877 

Story,  Chas  R 

1899 

1892 

Xiles,    Edward 

1912 

1893 

Stoy,   Sam  B 

1920 

1877 

Outcalt,    Peter 

1895 

1888 

Swett,  Frank  H 

1894 

1912 

Page,   Harry  R   (killed 

1910 

Taffinder,   W   G 

1920 

in  war) 

1916 

1898 

Thomas,  J  O 

1904 

1909 

Parkhurst,   H  E 

1920 

1888 

Swett,   Frank 

1895 

1895 

Porter,   F  H 

1916 

1885 

Thomas,  W  P 

1903 

1876 

Potter,   E  E 

1908 

1886 

Thompson,   J  M' 

1887 

1906 

•Quick,  Jas  R 

1915 

1886 

Touchard,  Gustave 

1888 

1901 

Raymond,  Walter  H 

1914 

1898 

Ward,  Chas  H 

1914 

1918 

Rennie,   Gordon 

1921 

1897 

Webber,   J  F  R 

1919 

1914 

Rogers,  L  B 

1917 

1888 

Weinmann,  Louis 

1921 

1911 

Rohrer,  O  W 

1920 

1885 

Wetzler,   A  J 

1896 

1910 

Sanderson,    A    G 

1913 

1890 

Wheeler,  Dalton 

1897 

1918 

Scharf,   Earl   M 

1918 

1882 

Wilson,  D  B 

1911 

1893 

Scott,  Chas  O 

1909 

1886 

Wilson,  John   Scott 

1918 

1895 

Seaton,  L  M 

1903 

1888 

Winne,   Peter 

1916 

1886 

Sewell,  A  F 

1909 

1 

San  Francisco  Addresses  of  the  Officers 

of  the 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
For  the  Year  1922 


L.  H.  Earle,  President 438  California  St. 

Frederic  J.  Perry,  Vice-President Mer.  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  L.  A. 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Secretary-Treasurer 343  Sansome  St. 

J.  P.  Moore   Ass 't  Sec  'y  and  Librarian 912  Merchants '  Exchange  Bldg. 

Herbert  Folger,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 210  Sansome  St. 

Wm.  H.  Gibbons,  Chairman  Library  Committee 202  Sansome  St. 

A.C.  Thornton,  Editor  Knapsack 519  California  St. 

Association  Library  Room 912  Merchants '  Exchange  Bldg. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1922 

PRESIDENT L.  H.  Earle 

VICE-PRESIDENT Frederic    J.    Perry 

SECRETARY  and  TREASURER J.  Hunter  Harrison 

ASS'T  SECRETARY  and  LIBRARIAN J.  P.  Moore 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Wm.  Deans  L.  H.  Earle 

Edwin  Parrish  R.  W.  Osborn  J.  L.  Fuller 

F.  J.  Perry  and  J.  Hunter  Harrison 
Ex -Officio  Members 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

Wm.  H.  Gibbons  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

Elliott  Potter  Harold  Hackett 

DINNER  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  Blanchard  F.  M.  Branch 

CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK 
A.  C.  Thornton Editor 
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